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COMPLACENCY AND CONCERN IN THE THOUGHT 
OF ST. THOMAS 


FREDERICK E. CROWE, S.J. 
Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, Ont. 


HIS STUDY originated in the view that the notion of love as a tend- 
on towards the object loved, of love as an inclination, a principle 
of activity in pursuit of an end, could not pretend to give more than 
a partial account of the reality. Not only did it seem inadequate as a 
basis for a metaphysics and psychology of willing and seriously in- 
effective as a guide in dealing with the aberrations and correcting the 
imbalance in one’s spiritual and cultural life, but it did not seem either 
to take full account of the thought of St. Thomas himself, however 
justly it might appeal to him for what truth it in fact contains. 

The first two articles have been devoted to collecting and evaluating 
the textual evidence in St. Thomas for a more basic form of love, 
opposed to tendency as rest and term are to inclination and process, 
and most often characterized by him as complacency. The evidence 
for such a form of love seems to me to be striking once it is assembled, 
and its integration with the rest of Thomist thought sufficiently easy 
once an underlying framework is brought to light, but I do not pretend 
that either step lies waiting to be noticed on the surface of his writings. 
Even when St. Thomas puts a question under its own proper Utrum, 
one has always to remember, using the familiar iceberg metaphor, 
that his answer is nine-tenths hidden, that the austere simplicity of the 
Respondeo dicendum rests on a thought-structure that goes far beyond 
the immediately visible application. And when the question is not 
expressly put, as ours was not, difficulties are multiplied. 

The data therefore were not easy to find, harder to disengage from 
their context, and hardest of all to evaluate in themselves and in the 
importance attributed to them by St. Thomas. The general mentality 
of the Middle Ages, as of all ages in which God is regarded as the 
summum bonum in Himself and for men, could not but be dominated 
by their interpretation of the Davidic “Unam petii a Domino, hanc 

Eprror’s Note.—The first two parts of this article appeared in the March and June, 
1959 issues, pp. 1-39, 198-230. 
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requiram, ut inhabitem in domo Domini omnibus diebus vitae meae” 
(Ps 26:4), and their understanding of “‘Ascensiones in corde suo dispo- 
suit” (Ps 83:6) served as perpetual exhortation to progress towards a 
distant goal. Hence the summary description of the Pars secunda as 
de motu rationalis creaturae in Deum. When these obvious notions were 
inserted into a psychology of love deriving from St. Augustine’s 
“Pondus meum, amor meus,’ we can understand not only how in the 
motus ad Deum love could be the ruling force, the motor, mater, finis, 
et forma virtutum,? but also how little express provision would be made 
for the opposite aspect of love, references to which, if they existed at 
all, could be only occasional and give the appearance of conflicting 
with the prevailing view of love as tendency. 

Nevertheless that opposite doctrine appears. The general lines of 
Thomist metaphysics and psychology call for it, statements about it 
emerge at intervals, it becomes the object of a more direct though not 
sustained inquiry in the questions devoted to the basic notion of love 
late in St. Thomas’ career, and a number of interlocking concepts 
permit its extension through immediately adjacent areas of the 
Thomist “system.” I do not think there can be much doubt either 
about the fact of this complementary aspect of willing or about the 
general character of its acts and objects, even while I grant that there 
is still a great deal of work to be done on the history of the notion 
prior and subsequent to St. Thomas, on a precise evaluation of its 
importance in his thinking, and on its implications as they expand 
throughout the field of willing. — 

But that further work may be undertaken with more energy if com- 
placency, in the sense defined, is thought to be of some practical 
moment in the contemporary situation. Accordingly, after presenting 
a summary of my findings so far, I propose in this article to confront 
the notion of complacency with those of agapé and eros as they appear 
in some of their chief modern exponents. If this confrontation suggests, 
however imperfectly, the role that complacency might play in an in- 
tegral theology and philosophy as well as in a balanced program of 
living, my main purpose, that of staking off an area of thought for 

1 Confessiones 13, 9 (PL 32, 849). 


2 In 3 Sent., d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, sol. 3; see also In 1 Tim., c. 1, lect. 2, § 13; Sum. theol. 
2-2, q. 23, a. 8 c.; etc. 
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more exact investigation, will be achieved. Let us, then, collect our 
findings and present them in somewhat freer fashion than was possible 
in an exegesis of St. Thomas that tried to adhere closely to the text. 

A key point of the theory is one I have largely assumed from the 
brief but, I think, decisive discussion of B. Lonergan: the rational 
character of love in its procession from the word of intellect. To say 
that love is a rational act in the field of rational consciousness is to 
say that it is an emanatio intelligibilis from a mental word, from a 
judgment, from an affirmation of what is. And this is a key point, for 
it withdraws the emphasis at once from a not-yet which is supposed 
to occupy the will excessively in its tendency to an end, and directs 
attention to the existing world and will’s passive response to it. 

The ramifications of this idea extend from Trinitarian theology to 
human willing through all its ranges. In the Trinity, the Third Person 
is proceeding Love, and the analogy for the procession is not some 
puzzling antics of the will within itself but the quite clear and distinct 
procession of an act of love in the human will from the word of in- 
tellect. The Holy Spirit is not, in St. Thomas’ definitive mind, a nexus 
joining Father and Son,’ or a Love that in some obscure way goes 
out from Father to Son and in equal obscurity comes back from Son to 
Father (how this is conceived I simply cannot fathom), but Love 
proceeding from the Word uttered by the Father as Dicens: “We can 
love with a rational and holy love only that which we bring to actual 
conception in the intellect. But the conception of the intellect is a 
word, and so love must take its origin from a word. The Word of 
God, however, we call the Son, and so it is clear that the Holy Spirit is 
from the Son.’ Other theories of the Third Person may be perfectly 
orthodox; like the shamrock allegedly used by St. Patrick and St. 
Basil’s rainbow they may have a useful symbolic function, or give an 
impulse to piety, or provide an analogy for an isolated dogma of faith; 
but they do not seem sufficiently fundamental to assimilate the data 
of revelation on the Holy Spirit and order it in a coherent whole with 
that on the Father and the Son and the activity of the Three in the 
created universe. 

*He uses the word, but not to explain the procession of the Holy Spirit: Sum. theol. 


1, q. 37, a. 1, ad 3m; 2-2, q. 1, a. 8, ad 3m; Contra errores Graec., c. 9, § 1047. 
* De rat. fid. 4, § 967. 
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What the Holy Spirit is in the Trinity, the act of complacent love 
is analogously in the imago Dei, man. It is true St. Thomas did not 
clearly make the Holy Spirit the love of complacency, but all that we 
have discovered about this form of love serves admirably as analogy 
for the Holy Spirit, while the use of love as tendency leads to insoluble 
difficulties. In the Trinity, the basic character of Love is not to bea 
principle, or to tend to anything, or to unite, but to proceed in virtue 
of an Understanding uttering the Truth of what God is. In the imago 
Dei, the same holds true: this is clearest in the perfect beatitude of the 
vision of God, where we have the fulness of truth that is due to under- 
standing in the /umen gloriae what God is, and the consequent pro- 
cession of perfected human love for God. Love no longer needs to 
pursue the good or to be a principle of its pursuit; its function is to 
rest in the good now possessed by understanding. In the imperfect 
beatitude that it is possible to enjoy on earth there is the truth that 
comes from contemplation of what is and can be known in this state, 
and there is in the will the procession of a love that corresponds in a 
simple affective relation to this good that is already in some measure 
possessed. 

The love I have been describing in relation to intellect has an object, 
though it is not conceived as going out to that object in inclination 
but as standing in passive relation to it through the mediation of 
knowledge. How is that object to be characterized more precisely? 
This is to ask in what will is complacent when it loves, and we must 
answer: in the good that is. If we ask further how the good is defined, 
we can say only that it is whatever is in so far as it is the object of 
complacency. We have not here a vicious circle, but the simultaneous 
definition of two terms by one relation. On the side of the object the 
relation is not real, nothing is added to being over and above its being 
to make it good, and so the notion of the good derives from the sub- 
ject’s relation to it in willing; the order is: being, knowledge of being, 
love of being, the notion of being as good. What I am asserting here is 
simply the twofold openness of man’s spiritual nature to the infinity 
of being, with the consequent denominations added to being. Man is 
such that he can know and love what is; his potentiality is infinite in 
both respects. And being, the object of this openness, derives from the 
duality of man’s spiritual orientation the two transcendental char- 
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acters, true and good. Nothing real is added or can be added to being 
to make it true; it is called true because the human mind is open to it 
in the capacity to know. Similarly it is called good because the human 
will is open to it in the capacity to love. 

Can the act of this love be further characterized? As an ultimate in 
psychology it is not subject to resolution into simpler elements; all 
one can do is multiply the description of those factors which may help 
us to isolate it in our experience and integrate it in our thinking. We 
may say, then, that it is the affective correspondence with being in 
which the being of the things we know pleases us and the divine being 
pleases God: “‘Placet sibi suum esse.”’® This pleasure is not sensible 
gratification; it is consent to being, harmony with all that is, peace 
with the universe. It neither rebels at necessity nor grasps at possi- 
bility. It does not desire or seek or strive or fret or sorrow. It is the 
human spirit at rest in relation to its object, at the end of process. If 
we think of the Trinitarian processions as having taken place, the Holy 
Spirit will be God’s final mood in which divine immanent activity 
reached its term and became quiescent. If we try to pierce beyond 
such a temporal conception, we will think of the Holy Spirit as an 
activity which is a state like joy and happiness, as an eternal restful 
joy-ing that corresponds to the divine is-ing by which I have heard a 
philosopher describe God’s being. Something analogous is true of God’s 
image, in the successive stages of earthly affection and heavenly beati- 
tude. Finally, within this universal frame of reference (universal be- 
cause it regards being) one could include the special complacency which 
is interpersonal love; I do not doubt that this would give new and 
absorbing interest to the study, but I am content here to indicate its 
place in what I conceive to be the integral Thomist view of loving and 
willing. 

Love in us as in the Holy Trinity is a term, then, before it is a prin- 
ciple. It looks back to its source before it looks ahead to a goal. It does 
not need explanation through any attraction or inclination or tend- 
ency; it is enough that the good is and that we come to know it is and 
have the power to joy in its being. Moreover, it is in the basic in- 
stance a purely passive term. The doctrine that a “vital’’ act must be 
produced by the subject faculty has gained widespread acceptance in 


5C. gent. 1, 72, § 4. 
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the schools, but it does not seem to be part of Thomist thought and, as 
far as I can see, claims no support from independent metaphysics. As 
ontologically, then, love is passive, so psychologically it is a coming 
to rest, a fruition, perfect or imperfect, a complacency in the tranquil 
possession of the good that is. Man is made for the contemplation of 
truth, which is a short way of saying that he is made for the contem- 
plation through truth of being, and love is the natural complement of 
the truth.® 

But all this shows only one aspect of love. Repeatedly, after studying 
the fact of will in God, Aquinas asks whether God wills other beings 
besides Himself,’ and the affirmative answer is explained in the final 
discussion (that of the Summa theologiae) in terms of the natural tend- 
ency beings have towards the diffusion and communication of the 
good they possess. It is the Thomist conception of the divine agapé in 
its widest range, of which certainly the splendid and striking expres- 
sion is the Cross, but which has to be conceived theologically in 
ultimate and universal terms of being and willing. Sartre holds that 
all human desire is desire for being and, specifically, for being God.' I 
think this insight, subject to a correction to be made presently, is true 
and basic. The point, however, I would make here is that God’s agapé 
can be conceptualized along similar lines; His “desire’’ is for our being 
and, specifically, for our being divine, His sons, becoming God, secun- 
dum quod possibile est. It is not a desire in God if we understand desire 
as appetite for what is lacking to oneself in perfection, but I see no 
reason why it should not be called by some name which subsumes it 
with desire under a common notion.*® Where the frame of reference is 

* Love is “quoddam . . . complementum” in beatitude: Jn Ioan., c. 17, lect. 1, § 2186; 
see also In 4 Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 2; Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 3, a. 4c.; C. gent. 3, 26, 
§ 12 (“Item. Si aliquis actus... .”); Comp. theol., c. 107. 

7 Sum. theol. 1, q. 19, a. 2; see also In 1 Sent., d. 45, a. 2; C. gent. 1, 75. 

*H. J. Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers (London, 1952) p. 138. Sartre, of course, 
regards God as merely an ideal. 

* The specification of love as amicitia and concupiscentia is familiar. St. Thomas intro- 
duces this division into the divine love of creatures, going so far as to attribute to God a 
kind of appetitive desire; Jn 3 Sent., d. 32, a. 2, ad 2m: “Deus quamvis non amet aliquid 
concupiscendo sibi, amat tamen concupiscendo alteri, ut non fiat vis in verbo concupi- 
scentiae quae anxietatem, non proprietatem desiderii importat”’; Sum. theol. 1, q. 20, a. 
2, ad 3m: “Sic igitur Deus, proprie loquendo, non amat creaturas irrationales amore 


amicitiae, sed amore quasi concupiscentiae; inquantum ordinat eas ad rationales creaturas, 
et etiam ad seipsum; non quasi eis indigeat, sed propter suam bonitatem et nostram utili- 
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being, not the self, the tendency to communicate and the tendency to 
receive belong together under the heading of what-is-to-be, the not-yet, 
and it will not seem improper to speak of God’s holy concern for His 
children. 

As the creative mind of God conceives the possible worlds and wills 
that other beings be, so man, His image, looks beyond what is to the 
possible. The human mind is not limited to affirming existence; it can 
also advert to what is lacking, what is not, and it is fertile too in in- 
vention, in creating ideally what may be. So there arises in man a new 
type of love: the intentio boni, desire, tendency. There is then a transi- 
tion from complacency to concern, from passivity to activity. The 
passive actuation which is complacency in an ideal end becomes the 
principle of operations for achieving the ideal. The affective contem- 
plative charity which is at rest in its object takes on a new function to 
govern in effective charity all the least details of the soul’s involvement 
in the universe and its ascent to God. The point of actual transition 
may vary with age, temperament, calling, and the changing day-to- 
day circumstances of the external situation. But in an ordered study of 
God and the universe, one must give it a fixed place. And so, following 
the ontological division of St. Thomas, one would say that for God the 
transition occurs at q. 44 of the Pars prima, where the theme shifts 
from the divine being (the object of His complacency) to the processio 
creaturarum a Deo (the object of His concern). For man, the transition 
occurs with the Pars secunda, where having studied the world that is 
and has come to be without our intervention, we begin to consider the 
world of becoming and especially our becoming, where events are at 
least partially subject to our own dominion. 

But this tendency in us divides again according as the object of it 
is our own being or that of others. It may be that we have an unusual 





tatem. Concupiscimus enim aliquid et nobis et aliis.”” The phrases, “quasi concupiscentiae” 
and “ut non fiat vis in verbo,” recall a dozen others we meet in St. Thomas: “‘quaedam 
impressio,” “ut ita dicam,” “per modum habitus,” “quantum ad aliquid,” etc. The pat- 
tern allows an intriguing comparison with modern practice; nowadays it is pretty well 
taken for granted that an original thinker has to forge a new vocabulary to express his 
pioneering insights, but St. Thomas was content to enter a “quasi” with the old words, 
as if to say: “We really ought to have a new word for this, but you can get the idea and 
we leave it to language to catch up later on.”—There is a modern precedent for subsum- 
ing aspects of friendship and desire under the general heading of concern in Heidegger’s 
“Fiirsorge” and “Besorgen”; cf. Sein und Zeit (Tiibingen, 1953) pp. 121-22. 
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interest and extraordinary fertility in forming ideas of what we may 
ourselves become, and this would be the ground of Sartre’s claim, 
but surely this view is not the whole truth. As God, so His image is 
capable in its degree of agapé, the love which is not directed to self 
but overflows in concern for others. As general complacency in being 
takes on a new dimension in interpersonal relations, so also does con- 
cern for being. There is a concern for others that adds new depth to 
our general concern for the becoming of the world. In the popular 
mind this pairs with concern for self to form the sharply opposed 
notions of agapé and eros. But the two can be brought together in a 
basic community when the reference is to becoming, and then for- 
oneself and for-another may unite in the same sort of act.!° 

Both forms of concern could be studied at length in St. Thomas. 
The first is already explicit in many studies of Thomist charity, 
especially with regard to the communicatio bonorum. The second 
has been studied in some of its elements. Perhaps a further study 
uniting those elements and setting the whole in one perspective 
would be useful. In this field we could exploit to the full the common 
notion of love as an attraction to the good: pondus meum, amor meus. 
Here too falls the study of Christian hope and Christian striving for 
the goal: “Quae quidem retro sunt obliviscens, ad ea vero quae sunt 
priora, extendens meipsum, ad destinatum prosequor” (Phil 3: 13-14). 
But here too belong the stress of tension, the anxieties of an uncer- 
tain conflict, the weariness of a prolonged and unremitting strife. 
Likewise, but in a lower plane, the efforts of the human race to ad- 
vance in culture: science, the arts, technology, the control of the 
natural universe—in short, the full expansion of the Thomist ars 
and prudeniia. 

In all these fields it would be useful to have St. Thomas’ mind 
exposed in detail and the details gathered into a synthesis, but there 
are limits to what can be done in a single essay. Some of the data 
on the pursuit of the swmmum bonum were given in the first article. 
One could collect the data on anxiety; true, this is not a dominating 
concept, but it does occur," and the references to sollicitudo and 

10 See the last phrase in the quotation from the Summa in the preceding note: “Con- 
cupiscimus enim aliquid et nobis et aliis.” 

1 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 35, a. 8 c., where the question is of species of sadness: “‘Anxietas 
quae sic aggravat animum, ut non appareat aliquod refugium: unde alio nomine dicitur 
angustia.” 
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providentia in the treatise on prudence” as well as the recurring 
discussion, in the studies of religious life, on the value of the counsels 
for ridding ourselves of worldly solicitude’* would supply useful 
orientations. Again, while I would not contend that St. Thomas had 
a technology, I think he provides some principles of extraordinary 
value for guidance in this field.“ And lastly, as throughout the whole 
range of the via motionis complacency may make itself felt in accept- 
ance of the conditions of operation, of tools and materials and ability, 
so the via motionis itself can be put to the service of the via receptionts. 
There are activities looking to involvement in the world and their 
own continuance, and there are activities looking to freedom from 
involvement and their own cessation, activities that reflect back to 
feed their affective source. And so the problem of transition occurs 
in both directions and the achievement of proper balance can be- 
come seriously complicated in the concrete. 

One would wish, too, to study the history of the notion of com- 
placency, to know what influences brought it to formulation in St. 
Thomas. I think we may judge from the studies of O. Lottin'® and 


2 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 48, a. 1, ad 5m; q. 49, a. 6; q. 55, aa. 6-7; etc. 

13 See the references in the second article of this series, supra pp. 224-28. 

“In Sum. theol. 1, q. 96, a. 2 c., with regard to man’s dominion over the world, St. 
Thomas distinguishes the power to command (my control of my imagination, passions, 
etc.) and the power to use (control of the corporeal universe); we cannot command the 
weather but we can discover its laws and use them to modify agriculture, then discover 
more remote laws and use them to modify the weather, etc. This seems to supply a wider 
context for the principle made famous centuries later by Bacon: “Natura parendo vinci- 
tur,” Novum organum, Bk. 1, Aphorisms 3 and 129.—A second line to be pursued is the 
firm Thomist doctrine on our intervention in the material universe. It is limited to bodily 
action; Sum. theol. 1, q. 117, a. 3, ad 3m: “Ad exteriora ... corpora immutanda appre- 
hensio animae humanae non sufficit... nisi mediante immutatione proprii corporis,” 
another statement echoed by Bacon, Novum organum, Bk. 1, Aphorism 4. It is now al- 
most a proverb that, in the last analysis, we can only move things. This is certainly true 
of the external world, for what are we doing but moving things, whether we force columns 
of air through the voice box in an operatic aria, or push the button releasing the hydrogen 
bomb? But Aquinas keeps the point in perspective; it refers to “exteriora corpora.”—A 
third line is a specification of the second, being Aristotle’s doctrine on the role of hands, 
the organum organorum for man: Whereas God gave other animals better natural powers 
in the way of instincts and equipment for the strife of living, he gave man reason instead, 
Which is in potential possession of all knowledge, and hands, by which he can prepare 
an infinite variety of instruments for an infinite variety of purposes (Sum. theol. 1, q. 
76, a. 5, ad 4m; see also De anima, a. 8, ad 20m). 

% Psychologie et morale aux XIIe et XIIIe siécles 1 (Louvain—-Gembloux, 1942) 393- 
424. 
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R. Gauthier’ that it had not made its appearance as such in technical 
thought before the thirteenth century, but the reality is there, ex- 
pressed in the attitude of the saints and the homely wisdom of the 
people; it is there im actu exercito, we might say. Further, there is 
almost certainly a close relation in object between the love exposed 
by Z. Alszeghy in his study of St. Bonaventure” and Thomist com- 
placency. But the psychological analysis does not seem to have been 
carried out by either Bonaventure or Thomas to its last determina- 
tions. In earlier times an important and influential Alexandrian 
school had made charity intermediate between the active life of 
purification and the subsequent contemplative life, and, though 
the intention may not have been to show a strict sequence, the scheme 
would tend to obstruct the realization that at the basis of all purifica- 
tion or action and prior to them lies a pure act of affective response 
to being. There is also the later history of the notion to be examined; 
Billuart seems to have attempted a rehabilitation of the Thomist 
simplex volitio, but his conception has drawn criticism from S. Pinck- 
aers in a recent article.’ 


16 “Saint Maxime le Confesseur et la psychologie de l’acte humain,” Recherches de 
théologie ancienne et médiévale 21 (1954) 51-100. A. Stévaux, “La doctrine de la charité 
dans les Commentaires des Sentences de saint Albert, de saint Bonaventure, et de saint 
Thomas,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 24 (1948) 59-97, has some useful informa- 
tion on the sources of the doctrine of love, but expressly sets aside a particular considera- 
tion of complacency (p. 63). 

11 Grundformen der Liebe: Die Theorie der Gottesliebe bei dem hl. Bonaventura (Rome, 
1946). See pp. 36-41: the basis of love is that things are good in themselves, not merely 
for me; pp. 42-53: God is loved for what He is, not for what He is for man; other indi- 
cations in note 40 of the first article, supra p. 19. 

18 See the article, “Charité,” Dictionnaire de spiritualité 2 (Paris, 1953) 523-69, and 
especially 551-57; this section of the article is by J. Farges and M. Viller. 

19 “Ta structure de |’acte humain suivant saint Thomas,” Revue thomiste 55 (1955) 
393-412. I think we must grant to Pére Pinckaers that velleitas, appetitus inefficax, and 
the like, are not adequate terms in which to describe the first act of will. On the other 
hand, I think Billuart may have been on the track of a good idea: a basic form of willing 
which is not pursuit of an appetibile; he plays down the appetitive function, but does not 
find the positive substitute. Pinckaers himself seems to remain on the plane of effectus, 
the dynamism of willing the end penetrating the willing of the means, etc.; see p. 3%, 
“La volonté qui est la faculté de l’efficience.”” Dom Lottin’s review, in Bulletin de théologie 
ancienne et médiévale 7 (1954-57) 477-78, restores the perspective of a twofold willing, 
affective and effective. Then we can make simplex volitio share with complacency the 
character of passive origin and affective response without reducing it to that inferior 
type of willing which is unsuitable, in Pinckaers’ view, for the “source de tout le dyna- 
misme voluntaire” (p. 410). A velleitas is such a simplex volitio that does not pass, as it 
ought, from passive actuation to active efficacity. 
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Finally, while the historical and speculative questions lack a defini- 
tive treatment, it does not seem too early to introduce the general 
notion into practice in the daily spiritual and cultural life, and here, 
if it be really fundamental, it cannot fail to have an expanding impact 
whose force and range are hard at the moment to predict, and whose 
complexity, especially when we consider the interaction of compla- 
cency and concern on one another, renders any simple outline im- 
possible. 

Some of these lines of investigation are beyond my competence; 
as for the others, perhaps their textual study here would induce 
tedium and risk dimming the clarity of the main argument. In any 
case, I think we have reached a point where a fairly clear comparison 
of the idea with other trends of thought is possible. That comparison 
will be a test of the power of the Thomist notion of complacency 
and reveal whether it has such significance as warrants further re- 
search along the lines indicated. 


THOMIST COMPLACENCY AND NYGREN’S AGAPE 


It is proposed now to bring the Thomist idea of love into relation 
with other concepts that have claimed support, and here the fame of 
A. Nygren’s work®’ imposes on us the attempt at comparing his 
agapé with Thomist complacentia. If my remarks are largely critical 
of Nygren’s thesis, this should not be taken as denying the debt the 
theological world owes him. It is simply that in the comparison to be 
instituted it is not the general validity of agapé as a significant con- 
cept or the felicity of Nygren’s positive account of it that is relevant; 
it is, first, the location of his categories in a larger whole, the legiti- 
macy of his making them ultimate and wholly exclusive of one another; 
and, secondly, the theological principles implicit in his procedure of 
defining agapé to be the form of Christian love and excluding eros as 
an alien. First, then, the notion of agapé and its place in a larger 
theology. 

Agapé, as Nygren derives the notion from the Scriptures, is pri- 
marily God’s own love. It is characterized by its unselfishness; it is 


*® Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, tr. P. S. Watson (London, 1953). I shall refer to 
this edition. Part 1 of Nygren’s work had appeared in English in somewhat abridged form 
in 1932; Part 2 was translated by Watson and issued in two volumes in 1938 and 1939; 
for the present edition Watson has added his own, unabridged version of Part 1. 
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God’s way to man; it is freely given and “seeketh not its own’’; it is 
sovereign and independent with regard to its object; it is poured out 
on “the evil and the good”’; it is spontaneous, unmotivated, ground- 
less; it is the divine self-giving epitomized in the Cross; it loves and 
creates value in its object.”! 

This love, so simply and beautifully described, must, if we would 
have an integral theology, be related more explicitly to the created 
universe and to God Himself. The relation to the universe is already 
indicated. Agapé loves and creates value in its object. The divine 
agapé is causative of the goodness of things, not dependent on it. 
Nygren puts, motto-like, at the head of Part 2 of his book, the state- 
ment of Luther: “Amor Dei non invenit sed creat suum diligibile, 
amor hominis fit a suo diligibili.”” And this, he says, expresses “with 
incomparable clarity” the difference between God’s love and man’s.” 
The statement is truly of a splendid clarity and profound theological 
significance. A Thomist cannot but agree wholeheartedly with Luther 
here; he will echo Nygren’s praise of its clarity; he will balk only 
at the word “incomparable.” For Aquinas, from the beginning to the 
end of his career, in some eighteen passages scattered through nine 
different works, taught in almost the same words the same contrast 
of divine and human love with a clarity that perhaps bears compari- 
son.” 

*1 See Nygren’s very clear summary, op. cit., pp. 208-10. ™Ibid., pp. 724-52. 

% A reviewer, J. Burnaby, in Journal of Theological Studies 40 (1939) 408-10, noted 
without giving exact references that the real source of this doctrine is the Summa theo- 
logiae of St. Thomas. The point is of extreme importance, both historically and doctrinally, 
and I think it well to quote at length the Thomist texts I have collected with the help of 
the Bergamo indices (s.v. amor, § 21).—Jn Maitth., c. 12 (v. 18), § 997: “In homine prae- 
cedit gratia; secundo diligit; tertio eligit. In Deo vero est e converso. Et hoc est, quia 
voluntas in homine non est causativa huius effectus, quae est gratia, sed amor et voluntas 
Dei est causa gratiae.”—In Joan., c. 5, lect. 3, § 753: “(Cum enim bonum solum sit ama- 
bile, aliquod bonum potest se dupliciter ad amorem habere, scilicet vel ut causa amoris, 
vel ut ab amore causatum. In nobis autem bonum causat amorem; nam causa amoris 
nostri ad aliquem est bonitas eius. Non enim ideo bonus est, quia nos eum diligimus; 
sed ideo diligimus eum, quia bonus est: unde in nobis amor causatur a bono. Sed in Deo 
aliter est, quia ipse amor Dei est causa bonitatis in rebus dilectis; quia enim Deus diligit 
nos, ideo boni sumus.”—IJn Rom., c. 1, lect. 4, § 67: “Dei enim dilectio non provocatur 
ex bono creaturae, sicut dilectio humana, sed magis ipsum bonum creaturae causat.”— 
Ibid., c. 9, lect. 2, § 763: “Electio autem et dilectio aliter ordinantur in Deo et in homine. 
In homine enim electio praecedit dilectionem, voluntas enim hominis movetur ad aman- 


dum ex bono quod in re amata considerat....Sed voluntas Dei est causa omnis boni 
quod est in creatura.... Unde non propter aliquod bonum quod in homine eligat Deus 
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It is when we turn to the relation of agapé to God Himself that we 
find Nygren deficient. How does he understand this relation? Several 
times he approaches the question, but nowhere have I found a 
thoroughgoing answer. Quite evidently he means agapé to be in some 
sense an ultimate factor. St. John is praised for bringing this to formu- 
lation in the simple phrase, ‘“‘God is love” (1 Jn 4:8, 16), even though 
he is considered to have weakened his position by accounting for 
God’s love to man through God’s love for His Son.* But this identifi- 
cation of God and love leaves a multitude of questions unanswered. 





eum diligit, sed potius eo quod ipsum diligit, praefert eum aliis eligendo.”—Jn Dion. de 
div. nom., c. 4, lect. 9, § 409: “Amor, quo Deus amat existentia, est operativus bonitatis 
in ipsis.”—Ibid., lect. 10, § 439: “Invenitur etiam in... amore humano, alia conditio 
per quam differt a divino: amor enim in nobis causatur . . . ex pulchritudine et bonitate; 
non enim ideo aliquid est pulchrum quia nos illud amamus, sed quia est pulchrum et 
bonum ideo amatur a nobis... voluntas autem Dei est causa rerum et ideo amor suus 
facit bona ea quae amat et non e converso.”—In Eph., c. 2, lect. 2, § 86: “Cum amor 
hominis causetur ex bonitate eius qui diligitur, tunc homo ille qui diligit, diligit ex iusti- 
tia... . Quando vero amor causat bonitatem in dilecto, tunc est amor procedens ex miseri- 
cordia. Amor autem quo Deus amat nos, causat in nobis bonitatem.”—IJn 2 Sent., d. 26, 
q. 1, a. 1 c.: “Sicut enim scientia Dei a nostra differt in hoc, quia nostra scientia causatur 
a rebus, sua autem est causa rerum, ita etiam noster amor ex bonitate dilecti causatur, 
quae ad amorem sui trahit: amor autem divinus bonitatem rebus profundit.”—ZJbid., ad 
2m: “Cum dilectio Dei bonitatem creaturae causet... .”—IJn 3 Sent., d. 32, a. 1, ad 4m: 
“Sicut intellectus divinus non informatur rebus quas cognoscit per essentiam suam, ita 
nec voluntas eius informatur rebus quas amat, quia eas per bonitatem suam amat et amando 
communicat eis suam bonitatem” (see also ibid., a. 2, ad 2m).—De verit., q. 27, a. 1 c.: 
“Sicut scientia Dei est causa rerum, non causata a rebus, ut nostra, ita voluntas eius est 
effectrix boni, et non causata a bono, sicut nostra.” —Jbid., ad 2m: “Ipsa acceptatio quae 
est in voluntate divina respectu aeterni boni, producit in homine acceptato aliquid unde 
dignus sit consequi bonum illud; quod non contingit in acceptatione humana.”’—C. gent. 
3, 150, §4: “Dilectio Dei est causativa boni quod in nobis est: sicut dilectio hominis 
provocatur et causatur ex aliquo bono quod in dilecto est.’””—Sum. theol. 1, q. 20, a. 2 c.: 
“Amor noster . . . non est causa bonitatis . . ., sed e converso bonitas . . . provocat amorem. 
... Sed amor Dei est infundens et creans bonitatem in rebus.”—Jbid., q. 23, a. 4. c.: “In 
nobis voluntas diligendo non causat bonum; sed ex bono praeexistente incitamur ad 
diligendum. ... In Deo autem est e converso. Nam voluntas eius, qua vult bonum alicui 
diligendo, est causa quod illud bonum ab eo prae aliis habeatur.”—Jbid. 1-2, q. 110, a. 
1 c.: “Quia enim bonum creaturae provenit ex voluntate divina, ideo ex dilectione Dei 
qua vult creaturae bonum, profluit aliquod bonum in creatura. Voluntas autem hominis 
movetur ex bono praeexistente in rebus: et ideo est quod dilectio hominis non causat 
totaliter rei bonitatem, sed praesupponit ipsam vel in parte vel in toto.”—Jbid., ad 1m: 
“Tllud quod est homini gratum in alio homine, praesupponitur eius dilectioni: causatur 
autem ex dilectione divina quod est in homine Deo gratum.”—ZJbid. 3, q. 86, a. 2 c.: 
“Hoc interest inter gratiam Dei et gratiam hominis, quod gratia hominis non causat, sed 
praesupponit bonitatem ...sed gratia Dei causat bonitatem in homine grato.” 
“Op. cit., pp. 146-59. 
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Is God’s love for the world the ultimate character of the divine being? 
I would not attribute to Nygren a view that I must consider blasphe- 
mous; God is what He is absolutely, utterly transcending creation, 
without need of His creatures and without intrinsic relation to them.* 
But if it is something like creation, predicated of God temporally by 
reason of its temporal effects, are we to say there is no love in God 
unless He bestows it on the world? Is, then, God’s eternal love, con- 
ceived as the Father’s self-communication to the Son, the real ulti- 
mate? If so, we should like to know whether the Son also loves the 
Father with an eternal love, and whether it too is self-communica- 
tion; how the Father Himself is conceived, whether as principle of 
His self-giving or not; how the love He has for the Son is to be taken, 
whether as a Third in the Trinity equal to the Father and Son or 
not; if so, whether He also loves the Father and Son. Questions of 
subtle theology, no doubt, hard to be understood and unnecessary 
for salvation. It is not the contention here that they all belong to 
faith or piety or reverent reception of divine grace. It is the contention 
that he who sets out to give an integral theology of love, essays some- 
thing like an ultimate statement of what God is, and undertakes 
to criticize other conceptions of God and His love on this basis, is 
obliged to attempt an answer. One cannot do theology by half meas- 
ures. 

I do not think Nygren has thought the matter through or realized 
even vaguely either the towering achievement or the rigorous ra- 
tional necessities of the theological thought that he sets aside so 
easily in favor of Luther’s alleged return to the purity of the Christian 
message. What Aquinas taught cannot possibly be put into a few 
paragraphs here, but the headings can be given to indicate that he 

5 Nygren writes, ibid., p. 153: “(The positive significance of John’s Agape-metaphysic] 
lies in its attempt to do full justice to the fact that God is in His very ‘essence’ Agape. 
When we speak of God’s love we are not speaking of something contingently displayed 
by God, but of that which in every respect and all circumstances characterises His mind 
and will towards us. God is not only love in relation to sinners, but His love is eternal; 
before the foundation of the world the Father loved the Son.” Again, p. 201: “God does 
not love in order to obtain any advantage thereby, but quite simply because it is His 
nature to love—with a love that seeks, not to get, but to give.”—Although phrases in 
these statements could be taken to mean an essential orientation in God towards the 
world, I do not attribute that sense to them; I merely say that Nygren has not thought 


the matter out and clarified his position. Is God’s love for the world contingent or neces- 
sary? Or in what sense contingent and in what sense necessary? 
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did advert to the questions and attempt an integral view. For him 
God is being, absolute and without relation to the world. He is the 
fulness of being; as Damascene says, ‘“‘Velut quoddam pelagus sub- 
stantiae infinitum et indeterminatum.’”* He is a being of intelligence 
and will, so we can form a concept of divine love as essential to His 
being, identical with it, common to the Father, Son, and Spirit. On 
the basis of the Trinitarian revelation we can conceive divine Under- 
standing uttering an eternal Word and the Word issuing in eternal 
Love; and this proceeding Love, amor notionalis, is entirely contained 
within the Trinity, is a term of the internal processions, and is not 
to be explained by relation to the created universe. 

Now Nygren conceives the divine love of the Scholastics as self- 
love in an egoist sense, and their Trinity as the divine Being eternally 
circling about Itself and bent upon Itself. But he has seized on “‘amans, 
quod amatur, amor,” as the distinctively Augustinian analogy for 
the Trinity,” although it is but one of many in Augustine, and, finding 
it taken up by Bonaventure* and Marsilio Ficino,?* has assumed 
that it represents Catholic theology.*® This is a serious historical 
error; the only analogy that might claim a privileged status in Catholic 
theology is the Thomist one of Dicens, Verbum, and Amor, which, of 
course, also derives from Augustine, and the distinctive character of 
Love here is its rational procession from the Word. On the doctrinal 
side, Catholic theology does not deny that God loves Himself, but 
to think of this in terms of egoist selfishness is utterly to distort the 
doctrine; the correct analogue is the affective response of will to 
being, and when that has been grasped not only does egoism disappear 
but along with it the useless and misleading images of God circling 
about Himself and bent back upon Himself; we are dealing in non- 
spatial categories. 

On the other hand, God’s love for the universe is contingent and 
secondary. Contingent, i.e., in its term, for the act of love is simply 
God’s unchanging and eternal reality. When Aquinas read, without 
benefit of modern exegesis, “In caritate perpetua dilexi te” (Jer 
31:3), he was ready to find a meaning which would save Jeremiah’s 
scholasticism; but, even in the assigned sense of eternal love, the 


% Sum. theol.1,q.13,a.11¢c. "Op. cit., pp. 541-42. ** Ibid., p. 629. 
* Ibid., pp. 678-79. % Tbid., pp. 739-40. 
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effects are temporal.** Further, this love is secondary, not ultimate; 
there is a notional relation of proceeding Love, as of the Word from 
which it proceeds, to any possible world, but it is conceived subsequent 
to the internal constitution of the Trinity.” 

God’s love for the universe derives, then, in our ordering of con- 
cepts, from His eternal love, whether the latter be taken in its abso- 
lute aspect as identical with His being or in its relation to the Dicens 
and Verbum as the Holy Spirit. And that derivation makes it ra- 
tional. Now Nygren’s agapé, despite his protests, never clearly escapes 
the note of irrationality. It is a first; as such, it is unmotivated, spon- 
taneous, groundless. One can see in this doctrine a concern to keep 
God’s love sovereignly free and independent of creatures. But we 
have also to avoid making it irrational. Aquinas never doubted that 
God’s communication of Himself was absolutely gratuitous, that 
God receives nothing from creation. But neither did he remove one 
imperfection to substitute another. If God is not selfish, neither is He 
blind. If He has nothing to gain from creation, still He creates ra- 
tionally, “non ex appetitu finis, sed ex amore finis.’’* 

To crowd a long chapter of Thomist theology into a short para- 
graph, divine proceeding Love is the “ground” of God’s love of the 
universe, and the divine Word is the “ground” of proceeding Love. 
Just as the divine being and all possible worlds are uttered in the 
single Word, so they are the object of the single act of proceeding 
Love.™ In the special love which God has for His rational creatures, by 
which He makes them share in His divine nature, the first gift and 
the reason for all other gifts is His Love; but that Love is the Holy 
Spirit.** And this Love is rational in Itself by reason of Its procession 

3 Sum. theol. 1, q. 13, a. 7, arg. 3 et ad 3m; ibid., q. 22, a. 1, ad 2m. 

® Tbid., q. 37, a. 2, ad 3m. 

% De pot., q. 3, a. 15, ad 14m: “Communicatio bonitatis non est ultimus finis [creationis], 
sed ipsa divina bonitas, ex cuius amore est quod Deus eam communicare vult; non enim 
agit propter suam bonitatem quasi appetens quod non habet, sed quasi volens communi- 
care quod habet; quia agit non ex appetitu finis, sed ex amore finis.” On this idea see P. 
Donnelly, “Saint Thomas and the Ultimate Purpose of Creation,” THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
2 (1941) 53-83, esp. 67-71. 

* Sum. theol. 1, q. 37, a. 2, ad 3m. 

% Jbid., q. 38, a. 2 c.: “Donum, secundum quod personaliter sumitur in divinis, est 
proprium nomen Spiritus Sancti. Ad cuius evidentiam, sciendum est quod donum... 


importat gratuitam donationem. Ratio autem gratuitae donationis est amor: ideo enim 
damus gratis alicui aliquid, quia volumus ei bonum. Primum ergo quod damus ei, est 
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from the Word;** but that is a topic on which perhaps enough has 
been said already in the course of these articles. 

Such is the breadth of the Thomist view of divine love. In this 
sketchy outline it will be called meaningless to non-Thomists. But 
further expansion here would, I think, be useless, for there is a prior 
issue which blocks its fruitful discussion. The prior issue is the more 
general one of theological principles governing goals of discussion. 
One naturally thinks first of the objective bases of the theological 
structure which operate as an a priori in the selection and determina- 
tion of details. On that side reviewers have recognized and Nygren 
himself admits that his position on love is solidary with Protestant 
theology on justification. St. Thomas would say: As God in creating 
man also gave him activity, so in re-creating man to a “new being” 
God gave him a new and corresponding supernatural activity. But 
in consonance with the thesis of merely imputed justification, Nygren 
cannot really make agapé an act of man and finally, not without 
ambiguity, states that God alone is the subject of this love.” 

But there is a deeper ground of difference. The real issue here is 
methodological; it concerns the very nature of the theological adven- 
ture. This comes clearly to light in Nygren’s treatment of eros. For 
him eros, we must remember, includes every form of longing for self- 
fulfilment, hence the manifold scriptural data on winning the crown, 
desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ—in short, Christian 





amor quo volumus ei bonum. Unde manifestum est quod amor habet rationem primi doni, 

per quod omnia dona gratuita donantur. Unde, cum Spiritus Sanctus procedat ut Amor 

...procedit in ratione doni primi.” (Notice, ibid., a. 1, ad 4m, a clarification to protect 

the divine transcendence: the Holy Spirit is not constituted as God’s gift to us, but He 

con be given to us and so is called Donum.)—In Ioan., c. 5, lect. 3, § 753: “Licet enim 

amor notionaliter sumptus sit principium omnium donorum quae nobis donantur a 
” 

* De pot., q. 9, a. 9 c.: “Deus intelligendo se, concipit verbum suum, quod est etiam 
ratio omnium intellectorum per ipsum ...et ex hoc verbo procedit in amorem omnium 
et sui ipsius.’’ 

"Op. cit., p. 733: “The subject of Christian love is not man, but God himself... .” 
P. 736: “Christian love, according to Luther, is God’s own love. . . .”—It is the qualifying 
addition to the first phrase, “yet in such a way that the Divine love employs man as its 
instrument and organ,” that introduces the ambiguity. For Aquinas, man is the instru- 
ment of God in everything except sin; but an instrument has its activity. What, in Nygren’s 
position, is the difference between God’s love using man as an instrument, and God’s love 
operating without any instrument? 
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longing and hope. Now all this must be rejected on the ground of its 
simple and irreducible opposition to agapé; it is due to the infiltration 
of a Greek motif into the Christian message. The Church fell prey, 
from the Didache onwards (and even in the New Testament itself), to 
the eros current and was subject to its deteriorating influence till 
the genuine Christian message was restored by Luther. Aquinas 
is given credit for acknowledging the initiative of God in the salvific 
work of grace, but, since he includes eros in a synthesis with agapé, 
his initial concession cannot save him from the almost universal 
condemnation of the Church’s thinkers between St. Paul and Luther.* 
Eros and agapé cannot be synthesized. 

What is the difficulty with such a synthesis? For two classes of 
men it does not exist. The nonthinker will not see the opposition or, 
if he does, will shelve the problem of its resolution. Again, a thinker 
in the Thomist tradition will not declare the problem insoluble on 
principle. Seeing that agapé will not reduce to eros, nor eros to agapé, 
while yet they share a common name and have the same generic good 
as object, he searches for a more fundamental concept which will 
subsume both under itself by the addition of further determinations 
even though these are exclusive of one another. This he finds in the 
will’s attitude to being; agapé and eros then take their place in the 
category of willing what-is-to-be, one in self-communication, the 
other in self-attainment. 

But Nygren belongs to an intermediate class. He is a systematic 
theologian and so is committed to a unified view of the data of revela- 
tion. On the other hand, he seems definitely influenced by Protestant 
thinking on scriptural categories and their role in faith and theology. 
I am not thinking here of the controversy on the sources of faith, 
sola scriptura vs. Scripture and tradition. While I by no means con- 
sider that an obsolete question to be consigned to the junk heap of 
theological arguments, neither do I regard it as the critical issue 
today between Catholics and Protestants. The critical issue is the 
one Newman faced with scrupulous intellectual honesty in the anguish 

8 Although Nygren protests (pp. 38-40, 209-10) that his aim is scholarship, not evalua- 
tion, it is evident that for him Luther’s alleged recovery of the New Testament agapé in 
its purity is pure gain, that the eros current had adulterated the Christian message. I do 


not, in these paragraphs, go into the notion of faith which allows him to reject an element 
that the Scriptures proclaim. 
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of personal decision and set before the thinking world in the chal- 
lenging pages of An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 
The problem is complex, but the pertinent question here is whether 
faith and theology are to be restricted to the categories originally 
used in revelation. Sola scriptura has come to mean for many not only 
the denial of a parallel or supplementary source, but the refusal to 
think outside the terms of the one source that is admitted.** Nygren’s 
problem, then, could be put in the following terms. Agapé and eros 
are not to be unified on the basis of either one or the other, and a new 
unscriptural concept to unite them on a deeper level is excluded on 
principle; but a thinking mind cannot digest irreducible contradic- 
tories, and so, since the divine agapé can on no account be sacrificed, 
the only remaining course is to eject eros from the true content of the 
Christian message. Instead of unity by synthesis under new thought- 
forms, Nygren achieves unity by separation of the deposit into its 
disparate elements and expulsion of the lower forms. 

The problem touched on here is quite general in theology.*® If we 


* A similar mentality with regard to the original deposit may be found among Catho- 
lics. One must, of course, notice an important difference, for no Catholic will reject such 
binding formulas as the Nicene homoousios. However, it is one thing to give assent to 
dogmas defined by the Church and another to see the implications for theological pro- 
cedures of such definitions, and so Scholastic theology is subjected today to an incessant 
criticism which bases itself on the difference between Greek and Hebrew thought-forms, 
as if that difference were a solution to the problem of a theological method and not rather 
a datum of the problem itself. The mere reiteration of a difference asserted without quali- 
fication and applied without regard to its pertinence has something of the style of a gramo- 
phone record stuck in its track and is really beginning to have somewhat the same effect 
on the nerves. There is no question here of denying the gains that have accrued to positive 
theology through the discovery of the thought-patterns peculiar to the Hebrew mind. 
But what is needed now to bring them into the harmony of the Catholic whole is to add 
to a recognition of the difference the discovery of the community of Greek and Hebrew. 
One could anticipate at least a basic community in those who are created in the image of 
the same God, redeemed by the same Son, and sanctified by the same Spirit. To follow 
that lead and conceive accurately in what this community consists would not only show 
the bridge over which the transition from Hebrew to Greek thought actually occurred in 
God’s Church but would, by the same token, show the legitimacy of going backwards to 
interpret Hebrew experiences in categories unknown to the Hebrews themselves. But such 
@ conception supposes rather favorable conditions of philosophical formation and scien- 
tific detachment; I doubt that it will prevail in our generation. 

® The reader will find another example in “The Origin and Scope of Bernard Loner- 
gan’s ‘Insight,’ ” Sciences ecclésiastiques 9 (1957) 290-91, where I have briefly indicated 
how the Hebrew category of eternity must be transposed to the Greek if one wishes to 
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cannot now go into it treatise-fashion, neither can it be omitted if 
we hope to bring out the real differences between Nygren and the 
Thomist on the form of Christian love. For the Thomist there can be 
no thought of excluding from his unified system any part of what he 
regards as the deposit of faith. He takes it for granted that God’s 
revelation is not self-contradictory. But he also takes it for granted 
that God’s meaning is not confined within any human categories, 
not even those which He Himself has used and sanctioned. He does 
not confuse the absolute character of truth as truth with a sup- 
posed absolute character of the ideas as ideas which are posited in 
truth. That is, the divine guarantee giving us absolute assurance of an 
article of the Creed by no means assures us that the conception 
formulated in that article represents absolute understanding and the 
absolute idea. The one absolute understanding and the one absolute 
ideational content are in the divine mind. It follows that all the ideas 
conceived by the restless human mind are in principle potential 
instruments of theology and, datis dandis, potential formal elements 
in definitions of faith. They are also, of course, potential elements 
of heresy. And so the development of dogma which on one side is 
called for by the necessities inherent in the human subject supposes 
on the other some means of discriminating authoritatively and ob- 
jectively between truth and falsity and guaranteeing continuity of 
the developed stage of doctrine with the embryonic. But is it so diffi- 
cult to believe that in the nineteen centuries since Christ God has 
shown a providence towards His people that matches that of the 
nineteen centuries before the Incarnation? Are we really expected to 
maintain that with the giving of the Spirit God withdrew a measure 
of divine assistance in attaining understanding of His ways? At any 
rate, Catholic thought supposes the divine guarantee and sets no 
boundaries to the possibilities of advance in penetrating God’s 
meaning. But such a mentality is quite at home with the Greek and 
Scholastic forms of thought that have been employed by the Church. 
Their relevance is established in fact by conciliar definitions and in 





construct an integral theology. One need not construct a theology, but if one does a meta- 
physics is necessary. The reason the problem is general is that revelation is communicated 
in terms that relate the divine realities to us, whereas an integral theology must be con- 
ceived in the context of being. 
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principle by an enlightened methodology. What to the Protestant is a 
chronic source of poisoning in Christianity is to the Catholic an op- 
portunity the rejection of which would condemn us to obscurantism; 
for intelligence, like gold, is where you find it.*! The difference, then, 
between the Thomist and Nygren on the question of love is only an 
instance of the fundamental differences separating Catholics and 
Protestants on the method of theology and the development of dogma; 
it is those fundamental differences, in my opinion, that must be 
settled before we can successfully discuss particular doctrines. 


THOMIST COMPLACENCY AND MODERN EROS 


Our final step is to test the significance of Thomist complacency in 
relation to modern philosophical discussions of eros or the phenomena 
founded in eros. By contrast with the last section, the difficulties here 
are considerable; the variety of writers to be studied, the complexity 
and obscurity of some of their thinking, the increasing divergence of 
their interests from those of Thomism, all contribute to block a 
fruitful encounter. But if difficulties are a deterrent, they also con- 
ceal opportunities, so that in face of them one should not take refuge 
in flight but merely exercise sobriety in his expectations. The Thomist 
and the modern philosopher stand today with a great gulf fixed 
between them, and often their only notice of one another is to hurl 
names across the intervening abyss. In this situation one should not 
expect an easy bridging of differences, but one must nevertheless have 
the courage to throw out spans from likely spots on one’s own side, 
willing to make inadequate moves in the hope of finding those on the 
other side who will put forth a like cooperative effort for contact. 
The following paragraphs are just such a tentative experiment. 

I select three points where the attempt at contact seems indicated, 
and begin with a philosopher of the last century who, at any rate, is 

“ This has been put as follows with regard to the Thomist program: “The thought of 
Aquinas on gratia operans was but an incident in the execution of a far vaster program. 
If on the surface that program was to employ the Aristotelian scientific technique against 
the die-hard traditionalism of the current Christian Platonist and, at the same time, to 
inaugurate historical research by appealing to the real Aristotle against the Parisian 
Averroists, in point of fact no less than in essence it was to lay under tribute Greek and 
Arab, Jew and Christian, in an ever renewed effort to obtain for Catholic culture that 
aliquam intelligentiam eamque fructuosissimam which is the goal of theological specula- 
tion.” B. Lonergan, in THEotocicaL Struptes 3 (1942) 572-73. 
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clear on what he wants to say in this matter. Schopenhauer’s thinking 
was dominated by the notion of the world as will; and will, in un- 
conscious nature and still more so in man and brutes, is endless striving: 


Willing and striving is its whole being, which may be very well compared to an 
unquenchable thirst. But the basis of all willing is need, deficiency, and thus pain. 
Consequently, the nature of brutes and man is subject to pain originally and 
through its very being. If, on the other hand, it lacks objects of desire, because 
it is at once deprived of them by a too easy satisfaction, a terrible void and ennui 
comes over it, 7.e., its being and existence itself becomes an unbearable burden to it. 
Thus its life swings like a pendulum backwards and forwards between pain and 
ennui.” 


We have to do here unmistakably with eros, with an eros doomed 
to suffer, whether from the pain of frustration or the boredom of 
attainment. What does Schopenhauer advise in this apparently 
hopeless situation? There is a twofold escape. The first, only partially 
effective, is offered by the contemplation of art. “All anxiety proceeds 
from the will, and knowledge, on the contrary, is in and for itself 
painless and serene.’ In the genius of the great artists there is a 
release from slavery to the will, there is a shift from practical tendency 
to the contemplative. Art is will-less knowledge of the Ideas.“ 

But this is only a temporary escape. The definitive way is that of 
complete denial of the will to live. Salvation is in asceticism. Chastity 
and poverty are lauded as steps in this direction. The Christian quiet- 
ists were on the right track, and the Sanskrit writings are even better 
than the Christian on denial.** Schopenhauer’s goal, however, is not 
a positive one; his asceticism does not aim at freeing the will for a 
higher good, but at the complete suppression of all willing and striving, 
the extinction of activity, the silence of absolute nothingness.** 

@ The World as Will and Idea 1, § 57 (p. 198). Page references are given according to 
the Durant edition, The Works of Schopenhauer: Abridged (New York, 1928). For a per- 
spective on Schopenhauer, see F. C. Copleston, Arthur Schopenhauer: Philosopher of 
Pessimism (London, 1946). 

® The World as Will and Idea 3, chap. 31 (p. 298). 

« Ibid. 1, § 36 (p. 105), and 3, chap. 31 (pp. 293-315).  “ Ibid. 1, § 68 (pp. 220-39). 

 Copleston, op. cit. (supra n. 42) p. 188: “The Christian Faith directs the attention 
of man to the Beatific Vision of God, the philosophy of the Vedanta (or one form of it, 
at least) to re-absorption into the Absolute, the philosophy of Plotinus to union with the 


One; but Schopenhauer holds out as the highest and final goal . . . absolute nothingness.” 
On Nirvana as a fulness, a completion, not a mere extinction of feeling, see also Fr. Tay- 
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Half a century later Nietzsche, after an initial period of agreement, 
reacted with extreme sharpness against Schopenhauer’s denial of the 
will to live. Schopenhauer’s “‘saint’”’ reaches superiority by asceticism, 
by saying “‘No” to life; Nietzsche’s superman realizes himself by 
afirmation, saying “Yes” to life with acceptance of all it offers. 
Nietzsche substituted strength, joy, creative work for Schopenhauer’s 
pity and pessimism. Schopenhauer’s mood was one of resignation, 
Nietzsche’s one of defiance.” 

Where Schopenhauer preached the will-less knowing of art, 
Nietzsche detests knowing without desire, which he irreverently calls 
“immaculate perception.’ Willing emancipates, for it is creative.‘ 
One of his recurring themes is that of self-surpassing;*° “he who 
discovered the country of ‘man’, discovered also the country of 
‘man’s future’.”’®! He is the bitter enemy of Christianity in its opposi- 
tion to eros: “Christianity gave Eros poison to drink; he did not die 
of it, certainly, but degenerated to vice.’ Asceticism has a purpose 
but one totally different from that attributed to it by Schopenhauer; 
it means “an optimum of the conditions of the highest and boldest 
intellectuality.”** Poverty, humility, chastity are not virtues; rather 
they are cultivated for freedom, as conditions of the best existence.™ 
And, in fact, asceticism does not abolish willing; it substitutes a con- 
cealed willing with nothingness for its object: 


Not suffering, but the senselessness of suffering was the curse which till then lay 
spread over humanity—and the ascetic ideal gave it a meaning! ...The explana- 
tion... brought in its train new suffering... it brought all suffering under the 
perspective of guilt; but in spite of all that—man was saved thereby, he had a 





mans, “Deux tentations actuelles: Boudhisme et Existentialisme,”’ Nouvelle revue théo- 
logique 78 (1956) 157-76; there is a résumé of the article in Philosophy Today 1 (1957) 
43-47. J. Collins, A History of Modern European Philosophy (Milwaukee, 1954) pp. 696- 
98, describes the hesitations of Schopenhauer himself on the same point. 

“ F.C. Copleston, Friedrich Nietzsche: Philosopher of Culture (London, 1942) pp. 142-62. 

“Thus Spake Zarathustra, § 37 (pp. 132-35). Quotations and references are given 
according to the Modern Library edition: The Philosophy of Nietzsche (New York, 1954). 
~The translator has out-Nietzsched Nietzsche here; the German reads: “Von der unbe- 
fleckten Erkenntnis.” The allusion is made with that ignorance of the real Catholic doc- 
trine which we have come to expect. 

* Ibid., §42 (p. 153); § 56 (p. 230). 50 See, for example, ibid., § 34 (pp. 122-26). 

" Tbid., § 56 (p. 239). ® Beyond Good and Evil, §168 (p. 470). 

® The Genealogy of Morals, Third Essay, §7 (p. 730). ™ Ibid., §8 (p. 731). 
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meaning ... he could now ‘will’ something... . All this means... a will for Noth- 
ingness, a will opposed to life . . . but it is and remains a will!®5 


A third and very important point of contact will be found in certain 
features of the existentialist movement. Although communists have 
charged this with being a quietism—naturally a capital defect to 
those whose ideal is not to interpret the world contemplatively and 
affectively, but to change it—it seems fairly obvious that in the 
thinkers who, with or without their own agreement, have been 
labeled existentialist, the same eros which occupied Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche is again in the foreground, only now with a more 
penetrating attempt to give its phenomena an ontological foundation 
and with a rather distinctive complex of accompanying moods. Let 
us take some elements from their doctrine, relying on interpreters to 
elucidate some of the obscurities,** and doing them the justice of 


58 Tbid., § 28 (pp. 792-93). 

56 See A. De Waelhens, La philosophie de Martin Heidegger (1st ed.; Louvain, 1942); 
W. Brock’s Introduction to Existence and Being (a collection of four of Heidegger’s shorter 
works; London, 1949); J. Wahl, A Short History of Existentialism (New York, 1949); J. 
Collins, The Existentialists: A Critical Study (Chicago, 1952); H. J. Blackham, Six Existen- 
tialist Thinkers (London, 1952). I owe a good deal also to the unpublished notes of a semi- 
nar conducted by B. Lonergan at Boston College in the summer of 1957; there is a brief 
study of ex-sistere in his De constitutione Christi ontologica et psychologica (Rome, 1956) 
pp. 14-19.—The reader will recognize the ideas summarized in my text as Heideggerian, 
at least in the sense that they owe their systematic formulation to his penetrating analysis, 
even if they have, as it were, escaped his control and acquired a kind of independent 
existence. I have not considered it my task to distinguish the intention of the master 
from the clarifications introduced by followers, but I should add two remarks with refer- 
ence to the work of Heidegger himself. The first: Collins notes that his later writings 
modify some of the apparently extreme positions of the earlier; one instance he gives 
(op. cit., p. 178) regards the meaninglessness of the world—things are now seen to have 
an intrinsic significance, not merely that supplied by my projects. The other: Heidegger 
repeatedly tells us he is concerned with the ontological and not the mere ontic. Care, for 
example, is not taken just as actual concern or unconcern; it may have that sense, but 
here it is taken as the very structure of human existence (Sein und Zeit [7th ed.; Tiibingen, 
1953] p. 192). As this whole it is not reducible to the various acts of willing and striving 
(Wollen und Wiinschen, Drang und Hang); all these are derivative (ibid., pp. 194-96). 
Similarly, possibility of being is not to be understood as an addition to a being that al- 
ready is, e.g., the possibility of being able to do something, or negatively as the merdy 
possible, the not yet actual; no, it is rather the original, positive, ontological determina- 
tion of Dasein (ibid., pp. 143-44). And “project” is not taken ontically with reference to 
some particular plan devised; in the ontological sense of the word, Dasein is constituted 
as projecting (ibid., p. 145). What is this distinction between ontic and ontological? W. 
Brugger’s Philosophisches Wérterbuch (Freiburg, 1947) p. 246, understands it in relation 
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remembering that for some this phase of thought was meant to be 
only a phase, that the real interest is in a philosophy of being. 

In this preliminary phase, then, the object of study is the being of 
man. But man is not taken here as a given essence, a substance with 
categorial properties. Human reality cannot be defined because it 
is not given; it is possibility. Man’s task is to become himself, to 
realize his possibilities. Not as if these possibilities were defined; man 
looks to the future, but this future is not an essence recorded in 
heaven. Man, then, is what he makes of himself, and this very “what” 
is determined by his own decision. Consequently there is an emphasis 
on the notion of project. The being of man, as looking to the future, 
is in advance of itself, is in anticipation of a “not yet.” Liberty is 
man’s being, but at bottom it is his lack of being. Man is condemned 
to be free; he must forever choose himself, that is, make himself, 
and this original project, this choice of himself, is worked out in 
unending particular choices. To exist is to arrive at a decision and to 
renew it. 

But can one not look back as well as ahead? Yes, but then we en- 
counter the thrownness of human existence. We find ourselves cast 
into the world, already in a condition of becoming. This existence 
has a contingency, a facticity, a mere brute “‘is-ness,’’ which as such 
is devoid of meaning. However, one inserts areas of meaning into 
the world, constructs an intelligible world by one’s activities and 
projects. Objects become determined in the light of this orientation; 
they are revealed in a complex of instrumentality. 

What defines the mode of existence of the human being, if not as 
human nature, at least as a universal human condition? What is the 
structure of the phenomena described? It is care. Care looking to the 
future, self-projecting, in advance of itself, concerned for what is to 
be; care looking to the past, to my being already found cast into a 
world; care bound up with other beings encountered in the world, in 
the grip of particular preoccupations. Care everywhere determines 
human existence. Theory is not exempt, for like practice it is a possi- 





to the Scholastic intelligibile in potentia, intellectum in actu; this seems to me to be on the 
tight track, but I think a further step can be taken with the aid of B. Lonergan’s contrast 
between the realism based on “looking” and the realism based on intellectual grasp and 
reasonable affirmation. I shall have to return to this, for I do not think the present prob- 
lem can be settled without ontological and epistemological foundations. 
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bility of existence of a being whose being is determined by care, 
Poetry, that “most innocent of occupations,” has also its care; as 
the thinker’s care is to utter being, so the poet’s care is to name the 
holy. Reference to the past is no help, for there I encounter my origi- 
nal situation of abandonment with a personal existence to be realized. 

It is dread that reveals to me the human condition. Dread is the 
experience of nothingness, whether that nothingness is conceived as 
that outside the world in which the world is suspended, which ever 
threatens to invade the world with its horror, or (in Sartre’s version) 
as particular nothingnesses introduced into particular beings, lying 
“coiled in the heart of being—like a worm.” There is the permanent 
possibility of finding oneself face to face with nothingness and dis- 
covering it as a phenomenon; this possibility is dread or anguish. 
Nausea arises as experience of the worthlessness of existence, its 
meaninglessness. It takes one unawares when the intelligible world 
one constructs is nihilated and one is plunged back into sheer is-ness. 
The absurdity of human existence appears in the contingency of its 
origin which lacks justification, and in the impossibility of attaining 
a goal. What man faces from the outset is death, the capital possi- 
bility, the possible impossibility of existence. 

We have been illustrating the modern interest in eros, understanding 
that term in its widest sense as human concern, and we may be able 
to bring our illustrations into one perspective with Thomism by 
means of the following rough orientation. At the basis of this modem 
interest we put the shift from object to subject in the history of 
thought. Not that a philosophy of the subject is intrinsically doomed 
to take the direction indicated, for thinkers of the very first rank 
have studied the subject in a broader context and assigned deeper 
foundations, but simply that the “everyday” subject is most acutely 
aware of his desires, needs, unsatisfied longings, and it is inevitable, 
given time and occasion for its emergence, that a current of thought 
will develop in which this aspect of the subject will claim the hegem- 
ony. The emphasis then will fall on will, but one can regard the 
will and its desires in different moods and so, according to various 
determinants, one may be moved to aim at its suppression or at 
its promotion to a colossal power striding the world for conquests. 
Further, the early stages of thought are apt to be marked by literary 
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and ethical and descriptive and phenomenological accounts, but 
again it is inevitable that one will come to an ontology of the subjec- 
tive condition of man, relating it to being, giving his self-becoming a 
basic structure in which his relation to the world is constitutive and 
into which knowing, willing, and other human activities are inserted 
in the attempt to formulate an integral and coherent account of the 
data. 

Now in this perspective it seems possible to make a serious and 
profitable contact with Thomism. While not denying that St. Thomas 
laid far more initial emphasis on the objective universe of being, one 
will notice that he too had a philosophy of the human condition and 
that he expressed a basic feature of it by saying that man is just 
potency in the sphere of intelligent being: ‘“omnino in potentia in 
genere intelligibilium”; he is the being whose spiritual being is in 
advance of itself. At the same time he is the being whose orientations 
are linked to a material substratum which is given, and this material 
condition is a basis for a being-in-the-world which determines and 
limits at least in a partial way the fulfilment of his spiritual aspira- 
tions. 

But in the complex structure which man is there is a hierarchy, 
and in the diverse relationships and orientations of the subject this 
hierarchy reappears. The ruling relations and their referent are set 
forth by St. Thomas in the first article of the De veritate: the human 
soul has a twofold correspondence with being, through knowledge and 
will. Over against the subject with his great emptiness, his desire to 
be, there lies the objective fulness of the universe to which the subject 
is oriented. But in this twofold relationship it is knowing, not willing, 
that has the primacy. Further, within willing the relationship is not 
primarily one of striving and frustration; it is a correspondence 
which is restful and fulfilling and is operated, not by conscious effort 
laboriously executed, but at least in the first instance by natural 
spontaneities. 

It has often been noticed that a child has a seemingly tireless 
energy in asking, ‘What is that?” The answer he receives may be 
little more than a name, but even that name confers something like 
a substantial and intelligible form on the chaos around him, and he 
accepts it with gratitude in the exercise of the natural correspondence 
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of his mind with being. Have we not reason to assert a like corre. 
spondence of the child’s will with being? I think so. While one would 
like to see the matter tested by systematic observation and intelligent 
experiment,” one’s own unstudied experience indicates that to the 
boundless intellectual curiosity of children and its natural satisfac. 
tion with the truth there corresponds a natural complacency and 
sheer delight, an initial universal joy, in the things that are. They are 


in the age of disinterested intellectuality, innocent of ulterior pur. ; 
pose, at one with the universe. Not only that, but along with this | 


natural complacency in what is there goes a magical attitude, an 
uncritical sense of omnipotence, towards what can be in the realm 
of doing and making. 

The situation described is that of a man who in his very constitu- 
tion is a potency to become and in whom nevertheless a natural corre- 
spondence with being is psychologically prior in the soul’s faculties. 
Still, the other side soon comes to light. Man discovers the limitations 
of things and their consequent hostility and conflict with one another.* 
Intellectual curiosity is found to be in competition with other forces; 
its satisfaction is seen to involve a long, laborious development en- 
tailing the sacrifice of more immediate goods. The child’s delight in 
the universe of being is gradually clouded over and perhaps eventually 
superseded by the conviction that things in the world are hostile to 
his being; his initially universal and spontaneous joy gives way toa 

attern of suspicions, resentments, fears, and anxieties.®® Then, too, 
Pp P ? ? ’ 
the magic of his omnipotent imagination is corrected by the discipline 
7H. S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry (New York, 1953), has a good 
deal to say about infant anxiety. I do not know whether any corresponding work has been 
done on infant complacency. 

58 According to St. Thomas, the root of conflict between things is not that they are 
not good, but that they are limited goods; Sum. theol. 1, q. 65, a. 1, ad 2m: “Creatura 
corporalis, secundum suam naturam, est bona: sed non est bonum universale, sed est 
quoddam bonum particulare et contractum: secundum quam particularitatem et con- 
tractionem sequitur in ea contrarietas, per quam unum contrariatur alteri, licet utrumque 
in se sit bonum.” Nothing, then, will be hostile to man in his universal openness, but 
many things will be hostile to him in his pursuit of limited objectives. 

5 T have not dealt with the reduction of these to a basic form; in the view of St. Thomas, 
corresponding to love as the basic response to good there is hate as the basic response to 
evil; cf. Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 23, a. 4 c.; and q. 29, passim.—There is a volume of essays 
entitled Love and Violence (London—New York, 1954, based on Etudes carmélitaines, 
1946), many of which are relevant here. 
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of experience as he learns that success in his projects involves a care- 
ful calculation of means, a struggle with intractable materials, and 
the repelling of alien forces ever present to defeat his plans. 

In this situation a philosopher who calculates only human re- 
sources, who finds himself alone in God’s absence or, at least, in God’s 
“fail,” may be led to renounce the struggle or he may leap joyfully 
into the conflict, willing that the weak should perish for the survival 
of the fittest. Or, finally, he may turn to analysis. And then the vast- 
ness of his horizons together with the emptiness of his spirit’s actual 
attainment strikes him with a sense of homelessness unknown to the 
innocent delight of childhood. The increments of knowledge that 
were such a joy to him are now reduced to little isolated islands 
of meaning introduced into a wasteland, the ephemeral results of an 
unremitting effort to stave off absurdity. He discovers that the good 
which is the object of his intention, the anticipated fulfilment of his 
desires, can also be unattainable, and that on the total scale. The 
good that is has dissolved into absurdity; the possibility of being 
turns out to be the sovereign possibility of death; the way seems 
open to the experience of dread and anguish in that total dimension 
dealt with in so much recent writing. 

If this rough sketch of the basic structure for a rapprochement 
has any validity at all—and I repeat here my earlier description of 
it as a groping from the Thomist side for points of contact—then 
there seems to be a possibility of bringing Thomist complacency to 
bear on some of the psychological problems to which the last century 
has given birth. I would not take a simplistic view of the matter; in 
fact, there is an epistemological problem of considerable difficulty 
that must be solved before Thomist complacency can be exploited 
in all its virtualities, and we shall come to it presently. But at least 
there are some directly relevant points that lie nearer the surface. 
To the endless striving, then, of Schopenhauer’s will one opposes a 
will that has the double function of striving and resting; and this 
resting will not be an ennui that lacks an object for which to strive 
but, at least when willing is subordinated to contemplation, a joy 
complementary to an intellect that is fully occupied with its object. 
To Nietzsche’s dissatisfaction with being and preoccupation with 
becoming, one opposes a will that regards being peacefully, to his 
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active “will be’ a passive “is”; and by the same stroke one settles 
the basic laws of right and wrong that regulate efforts to become. To 
a human existence whose structure is simply defined by care, one 


opposes not only the hope that modifies care from within, but a | 
complacency that offsets care from without and reduces it to a sub- | 


ordinate rank below a prior correspondence with being. The mature 


philosopher and theologian equipped with a balanced view of man | 


and the universe recovers the natural and spontaneously joyful 
orientation to being that the child originally had and lost in the 
desert of his concerns. And not to take the one-sided view that Tho- 
mism has only to teach and not to learn, we may say that he recovers 
it enriched with penetrating analyses of areas untouched in the 
Middle Ages. 

These are general structural lines. It may help to indicate more in 


particular how the corrective influence of Thomist complacency | 


will operate, and then it will be convenient to divide the natural 
level from the supernatural. Not that there are two worlds now any 
more than there were in the thirteenth century, but that circum- 
stances now force a separate consideration of the two levels of our 
one world. On the supernatural level an extended discussion is un- 
necessary; it will be enough to say a word on the role of faith, from 
which the corresponding functions of hope and charity and such 
virtues as humility and patience can be easily derived. 

Faith, in the view of St. Thomas, is contemplative of what is.” 


® As assenting to what is on the authority of God, the act of faith is certus, infallibilis, 
super omnia firmus, etc.; there is nothing in the Thomist or Catholic view to correspond 
to the refusal of all security in faith now taught by some Protestants.—The general com- 
parison of Catholic and Protestant mentalities in regard to complacency and concem 
would be extremely interesting, but I have not pursued it. If it is true, as Nygren holds on 
the question of love, that Protestantism represents a breakup of the Catholic synthesis, 
one could not expect a simple divergence of two trends. The breakup will itself result in 
divergent trends, each of which will have to be related to the synthesis. Thus Nygren’s 
agapé follows the direction of creaturely inactivity, retaining, however, the joyous aspect 
of Christian charity. But it has been argued that this same denial of proper activity to 
the creature is at the root of Protestant pessimism; cf. L. Stefanini, ““Ottimismo tomistico 
e pessimismo esistenzialistico,” Sapientia Aquinatis 1 (Rome, 1955) pp. 562-72. Against 
both these developments there is the trend that has come to be known as the Protestant 
ethic. Max Weber has noted, in The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (London, 
1930), the influence of a certain ideological current of Protestantism on the capitalistic 
spirit. The influence derives from the notion of the “calling,” introduced but not exploited 
by Luther. Weber describes it as the exit of asceticism from the monastery to enter into 
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What is, has meaning; and the intelligibility of the object is matched 
subjectively not only by the partial and anticipatory satisfaction of 
intelligence but also by the concord of the well-disposed will. Faith 
is opposed to the solicitude of prudence; it is in tranquil possession: 
“Composui et pacavi animam meam, sicut parvulus in gremio matris 
suae: sicut parvulus, ita in me est anima mea” (Ps 130:2). It is specu- 
lativa veri, St. Thomas says. Popular writers are much in the habit 
of loading the adjective “speculative” with the adverb “coldly.” 
This usage could be given a qualified approval, but I doubt if those 
most prone to it would wish to bother with the distinctions that 
enable us to conceive a point accurately. At any rate, for Thomas 
knowledge is not simply cold; it has its immediate counterpart on 
the affective side in an act of complacency which is genuinely loving 
despite its apparent lack of warmth. It may on the surface bear a 
resemblance to quietism, but it is an exceedingly important factor in 
the spiritual life. De Caussade’s Self-Abandonment to Divine Providence 
is one outstanding representative of this aspect of spirituality, and 
it is remarkable how closely that book’s interest in the concrete 
events of history parallels existentialist obsession with the individual 
existent. But what could be farther from de Caussade’s loving abandon- 
ment than the disgust experienced by some of our modern thinkers 
in the contemplation of existence?* 

Faith operates also in the field of action to give complacency in 
ends and means. Schopenhauer’s denial of will has a superficial re- 
semblance to Ignatian indifference and to the doctrine on desires 
elaborated by St. John of the Cross in the opening chapters of The 
Ascent of Mount Carmel, but he lacks the complacency in possibility 





activity in the world. Asceticism undertakes now to remodel the world, and this influence 
is most noticeable, through the intermediacy of various factors, in the area of material 
goods. Concomitantly, the new spirit is suspicious of culture which has no immediate 
value; the fine arts, for example, tend to disappear.—As his critics say, Weber may have 
pushed a good point too far, but there is a contrast too obvious to be ignored between the 
strong contemplative current always flowing in Catholicism and the rather exclusive 
emphasis on activity that characterizes a good deal of practical Protestantism. 

" Of course, the same mentality which rejoices in creatures as symbols and mysteries 
of God and expressions of His creative power will also reject them as insipid if they pre- 
sume to be His “rivals”; but this is a “disgust” based on a defect of intelligibility in com- 
parison with the signified, whereas Sartre’s disgust is based on a defect of meaning tout 
Court. 
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which faith would have supplied, and so his difference in purpose is 
almost total. Nietzsche had a better grasp of the positive function of 
asceticism, but his own lack of faith leaves him without adequate 
definition of ends or assurance of means, and, since his dissatisfaction 
with what is is almost total, the joy he preaches has a hollowness not 
to be concealed. 

We may take a concrete manual in illustration of the present 
point. The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, as a highly organized 
instrument for bringing a specific decision to birth, function chiefly 
in another area than de Caussade’s writings. But at least two impor- 
tant factors link them with the spirit of abandonment. First, they 
recognize throughout the unpredictable nature of grace and await 
its guidance while disposing the exercitant to respond. That is, there 
is a permanent passive element in the life ruled by the Holy Spirit, 
and the Exercises respect it, though without reducing spirituality to 
automation. Secondly, even the very active effort of the decision (the 
Ignatian election) supposes a velle absolute which we have linked 
closely with complacency. To take a significant text, the grace peti- 
tioned in almost all the exercises of the decisive second week is “‘cogni- 
tionem intimam Domini. . . ut magis ipsum amem, eumque sequar.”* 
If we distil the elements of this passage, we have no trouble arriving 
at the Thomist contemplatio veri, complacentia boni with its velle 
absolute, and intentio finis with its pursuit of the goal by appropriate 
means.® Again, the General Examen of the same manual, though it 
has to do with personal sins, begins with thanksgiving and only 
afterwards turns to self-accusation and purpose of amendment.™ But 
thanksgiving is properly the act of those who have been passive, who 
have received without doing; it presupposes what is and the will’s 
complacency in what is. And this complacency precedes the intentio 
boni of amendment in the Ignatian prayer. 

Thomist complacency operates on the natural level too, and this 
needs underlining most of all. What faith does to relieve concer 

® Second Week, First Day, § 104. 

® This intentio finis accented in the Second Week illustrates the noblest possible eros 
of the soul, while the communion of the Third and Fourth Weeks (with their anticipation 
in the Three Modes of Humility) and of the Contemplatio ad amorem illustrates the 


Christian agapé. Nygren, of course, repudiates such a transition from eros to agapé. 
“ First Week, § 43. 
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need not be demonstrated, and the simple examples given, the first 
that came to mind, were hardly intended to prove a point no believer 
would deny. But we must go further back to meet the needs of our 
day. As apologetics had to be introduced into Catholic theology on a 
more systematic basis in modern times and then various propaedeutics 
to apologetics, so we have to find in a sort of natural gratitude for 
the universe of being something like a propaedeutics to supernatural 
complacency. St. Thomas had a keen sense of the strategy of apologe- 
tics and did not lack skill in its tactics,*® he could write feelingly of 
the anguish suffered by the great pagans who glimpsed the unattain- 
able possibilities of man,®* he was better aware than most of the 
enormous emptiness of the human spirit, “omnino in potentia in 
genere intelligibilium,”® but apologetics was a subordinate question 
to him and anguish was hardly a present problem at all. The emptiness 
of man issues in anguish only when God is absent and the universe of 
being meaningless. Since he found neither condition accepted in his 
world, St. Thomas could take the affective response of will to faith 
and knowledge almost for granted and concern himself in the study 
of voluntary activity with the motus hominis in Deum. In this area 
his recognition, on beginning the Pars secunda, of the desolate waste 
in which the human spirit originates is balanced anticipatively by 
his knowledge of the via which is the Incarnate Word and His sacra- 
mental system to be treated in the Pars éertia. Anguish on the grand 
scale, as a total horizon, was hardly known to him. Today a new 
program is called for. Not that the mere propaedeutic to contempla- 
tive charity which a natural concord with being supplies can cure 
the world’s anxiety any more than a history of civilization can be a 
substitute for revealed truth, but that an effort to meet the problem 
on the level of its occurrence is indicated as a preliminary to the full 
solution—not to speak of its utility for those who wish to integrate 
nature and supernature in the cultural fulness of Catholic life. 

The possibilities here seem to me to be significant, but I hardly 

% See C. gent. 1, 2; Sum. theol. 1, q. 1, a. 8 c.; Quodl. 4, q. 9, a. 3 (= a. 18). 

"C. gent. 3, 48, § 15: “In quo satis apparet quantam angustiam patiebantur hinc inde 
eorum praeclara ingenia.”” The context is a discussion of beatitude; St. Thomas has been 
describing the pagan attitude in face of the infinite possibilities of the human mind doomed 


to frustration. 
" De malo, q. 16, a. 12, ad 4m. 
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know how to begin to indicate the direction of advance. One might 
first of all note the role of a philosophical hope, such as it is: “Could 
we not conceive of a philosophy of existence linked, not solely to 
experience of separation, forlornness, and profound melancholy, but 
also to feelings of hope and confidence? This objection to Heidegger 
has often been voiced by Gabriel Marcel.”’® Still, this does not go 
very far. Hope itself is in the field of imtentio finis, and we can go 
back to a still more fundamental stage, past the prospect of what 
will be to the contemplation of what is. There are elements in modem 
schools which can be enlisted in support of this campaign. Forest has 
a doctrine of “consent to being” in which being is considered asa 
gift to metaphysical vision; contemplation has the value of a corre- 
spondence, an accord with being, in which the human spirit comes to 
a repose and peace which is a love beyond desire, and we share the 
peace that nature realizes in its productions and especially in its 
silence.** Heidegger, too, recognizes a grace of being which calls for 
a corresponding gratitude on the part of man, for an original thanking; 
he asserts the need to surrender to the demands of being, to pre- 
serve the truth of being; in sacrifice of all the things that are to pre- 
serve the favor of being, man’s gratitude comes to expression.” 
Jaspers preaches the acceptance of oneself and the whole of one’s 
personal situation; all the general human limitations as well as my 
own particular limitations are the material out of which I have to 
make my life; they are to be overcome by being accepted and used.” 
This acceptance of the universe, so often the theme of popular humor, 
has a leading role in the present program, and Jaspers’ ideas may 
be supplemented by one of St. Thomas. The latter often quotes 
Aristotle on the saddening effect of Ananke, “‘necessitas contristans 

#8 J. Wahl, A Short History of Existentialism (New York, 1949) p. 26. 

* Based on his Consentement et création (Paris, 1943). 

7 Existence and Being (London, 1949) pp. 380-92. Notice, however, for the accurate 
transposition of this doctrine to Thomism, that Heidegger distinguishes being (das Sein) 
from that which is (das Seiende), and talks of the sacrifice of that which is for the preserva- 
tion of being. In this study I do not distinguish being from what is. 

1H. J. Blackham, op. cit. (supra n. 56) pp. 43-65. To these three writers we may add 
M. Scheler with his religious reverence for being and surrender to its benevolent dom 
nation (see J. Quentin Lauer, The Triumph of Subjectivity [New York, 1958] pp. 166-67), 
and G. Marcel with his concern for the restoration of natural religion and reverence for 


life as a foundation for a Christian superstructure (see his Homo Viator |Chicago, 1951] 
pp. 93, 98-99, 161-65). 
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est.””? But at least once he took occasion to draw a distinction; talking 
of the necessity imposed by vows, he remarks that if this necessity 
is a constraint, it brings sadness; but in a well-disposed will it is not a 
constraint, it strengthens the will and so is rather a cause of joy.” 
Necessity, then, is an object of complacency to the rational will, 
that is, to the will that follows without internal conflict a well-in- 
structed intellect. The force of this appears when we remember that 
God in His interior life is all necessity, but there is no melancholy 
in God. 

But I believe these tentatives in the direction of Thomist com- 
placency only bring out more clearly the basic need on the philosophi- 
cal level, and we cannot avoid any longer facing the fundamental 
question. For complacency has a rigorous prerequisite in the con- 
templation of being. But what is this being we contemplate, and in 
what sort of act do we contemplate it? These are the prior questions 
and until we have settled them we cannot profitably undertake any 
further efforts needed to arrive at peace with being. And here it 
seems to me that some existentialist thinkers, in passing from the 
human situation to ontology, lose themselves in mythic accounts of 
being and nothing that have no more than poetic value. They would 
go beyond what to them is the mere is-ness of things, they would 
reject the mere ontic for the ontological, but in the transition being 
becomes something as vague and poetical as the Olympian gods, 
something which is not the Christian God nor yet His creatures, 
something in short uncomfortably like a myth. A myth of being 
calls for a complementary myth of nothing, and this follows as the 
night the day. Nothing, though it neither exists nor can be taken 
strictly as an object, is somehow revealed; it is conceived as active, 
as a negative foundation for the being which erupts from it, as that 
in which the world is suspended or, coming closer to home, as a worm 
lying coiled at the heart of particular beings. We experience it; we 
encounter it; it is posited as a mysterious objective non-object of 
experiential consciousness.” 

In 5 Metaph., lect. 6, §§ 829-30; In 3 Sent., d. 27, q. 1, a. 1 c.; Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 
31, a. 7, arg. 2; 2-2, q. 88, a. 6, arg. 2 and ad 2m. 

™ Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 88, a. 6, ad 2m. 

“The rigorous argument for the mythical character of this “being” and “nothing” is 


simply that they are conceived as something apart from God and all the things that are; 
but what is apart from God and all the things that are is a mere concept; if the concept 
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But if being is whatever is, to be intelligently grasped and reason- 
ably affirmed, and is coincident with the real, then it is not something 
apart from God and things in the world; the myth of being vanishes 
and along with it the myth of nothing as a quasi-objective reality, 
Further, the is-ness of things is no longer contemptible to philosophy 
and disgusting to the human subject. It is the crowning perfection of 
things in the universe, as much nobler ontologically than their forms 
as the forms themselves are lifted above the chaos of mere potency. 
In fact, it seems necessary to grasp once more the significance of 
forms in order to reinstate existence to its place of pride in philosophy. 
When the forms of things are overlooked, it is impossible to reach 
the Thomist act of existence in the fulness of its ontological perfec- 
tion. There is no possibility of knowing whether a thing is, unless we 
know in some way or other, perfectly or confusedly, by proper quiddity 
or genus or accidents or negations, what it is of which we ask whether 
or not it exists.” 

And why are forms overlooked? Is it not because insight into 
phantasm is lost to reflective consciousness? Once a critique of the 
human mind becomes part of the philosophic program, the effect of 





is projected into the real world, it becomes a myth. A second line of reasoning, which will 
not, however, win general agreement, is the following: Nothing is proved to be “there” 
by the simple fact that otherwise we could not truly make such judgments as, “There is 
nothing there,” “Peter is not here’’; see Sartre, Being and Nothingness (New York, 1956) 
pp. 6-12, 16-21; Heidegger, What Is Metaphysics? (in the volume Existence and Being, 
London, 1949) pp. 361 ff. This argument is based on the view that knowledge requires an 
object of confrontation—in this case, of experiential confrontation. It corresponds to the 
view in other schools that being is something visible, confronting one’s senses; when 
doubts arise on that notion of being, obscure attempts may be made to reach it behind 
the veil of nothing. A third, confirmatory point is the flight to poetic language and mysti- 
cism to bolster up the position.—Notice that the myth of nothing has its counterpart in 
the mythical conception of sin entertained by many Christians. 

%5 In Boeth. de trin., q. 6, a. 3 c.: “De nulla re potest sciri an est, nisi quoquo modo 
sciatur de ea ‘quid est’ vel cognitione perfecta vel saltem cognitione confusa. . . . Oportet 
enim scientem, hominem esse, et quaerentem, quid est homo, per definitionem scire quid 
hoc nomen ‘homo’ significat. Nec hoc esset nisi aliquam rem quoquo modo concipertt, 
quam scit esse, quamvis nesciat eius definitionem. Concipit enim hominem secundum 
cognitionem alicuius generis proximi vel remoti et aliquorum accidentium, quae extra 
apparent de ipso. . . . Sic ergo et de Deo et aliis substantiis immaterialibus non possemus 
scire ‘an est,’ nisi sciremus quoquo modo de eis ‘quid est’ sub quadam confusione. [But 
not, in the present case, by genus or accidents.] Ita ergo de formis immaterialibus cognosd- 
mus ‘an est’ et habemus de eis loco cognitionis ‘quid est’ cognitionem per negationem, 
per causalitatem et per excessum.” 
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this loss cannot be concealed. Lacking consciousness of the insight 
that corresponds to form and is objectified in the concept, we find 
ourselves apt to substitute a seeing that has for object what is just 
another phantasm and to go off on those futile missions that have 
been likened to searching for the elephant on whose back the world 
rests, the turtle on which the elephant is standing, and so on. Further, 
if insight vanishes from consciousness, the judgment of existence 
loses its high rank in cognitional operations; one does not gather 
the evidential grounds that will enable him to verify his insight and 
pronounce the sovereign “‘is” that corresponds to the invisible and 
unintuitable act of being; one merely looks at things to see whether 
they are. Many consequences follow. For example, one does not 
see anything in the structure of things to correspond to an elephant 
or turtle. Again, that which is, as cognitionally attainable in so cheap 
a fashion, will seem a paltry object for a philosophy of being, so 
one will label it the merely ontic and postulate as the real object a 
being (Sein, étre) that is distinct from the things that are. 

On the other hand, when it is realized that the content of insight 
is a spiritual and intelligible form going beyond data and conceptual- 
ized in a word that is neither imaginable nor sensible, and that judg- 
ment’s role is the verification of that unimaginable concept, then 
judgment of existence is seen to be a new act of knowing on the highest 
level, and existence itself to be the crowning perfection of being. 
Disdain for the sciences would then be impossible; as giving knowledge 
of the forms of things, they would assume once more their Thomist 
role in the contemplation of the universe of being. Disgust with the 
is‘ness of things would not perhaps be eliminated so simply, but at 
least existence would resume its true ontological rank and, though 
it is not like quiddities the direct object of understanding, it would 
not for that reason fall into the dark kingdom of absurdity, for it is 
intelligible in reference to its extrinsic causes; one could take that 
further step and thus establish the abyss separating Sartre and de 
Caussade in the contemplation of what is.’® 

Whether philosophers agree or not with the argument of these 

It is perhaps obvious enough that I have drawn here on B. Lonergan’s Insight: A 
Study of Human Understanding (London-New York, 1957). See also his paper, “Insight: 


Preface to a Discussion,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
32 (1958) 71-81. 
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last paragraphs, they will probably grant that the question discussed 
there is prior to that which has been the theme of this study. To 
return now to that theme. Once the true contemplation of being has 
been re-established, whether by the intellectual purification described 
or by other means, I do not think any further operation is per se 
required in the human soul to excite the affectivity of will. To know 
that the world is intelligible is to be automatically complacent and, 
unless patterns of resentment and hostility have taken shape to 
block the emergence of peaceful moods, that complacency should be 
discoverable to reflective consciousness. The experience will be most 
vivid with regard to objects that have been something of a mystery 
and so, by way of example, I invite the reader to make the experi- 
ment of studying the account Lonergan gives of world process in 
the fourth chapter of his Jmsight.” Does it “reconcile’’ one to the 
universe to learn that astronomically large numbers and enormously 
long periods of time have an intelligible role in the scheme of things, 
that they give meaning to an obscure area of the universe of being? 
If so, he has in that subtle sense of “reconciliation” an experience 
in miniature of Thomist complacency. The experience is possible to 
all on the natural level. By developing this attitude of reconciliation 
and adding some counterpart of the purifying exercises on which 
Aquinas insists in his studies of the religious life, unbelievers will 
have the chief factors for the formation of a natural complacency 
to offset the anguish of a life that is otherwise bounded wholly by 

™ The reader may wonder why I refer to this section of Imsight rather than to the 
notion of the good developed in chapter 18. But the reason will be clear if he remembers 
that ethics belongs to the via motiv;:/:, that that chapter is entitled “The Possibility of 
Ethics,” and that there is a generalization there from the good that is the object of ap- 
petite (sensitive and rational) to a good that extends beyond those objects (pp. 604-7). 
The procedure is similar to the Thomiist one of beginning with a will that is an appetite 
seeking, and ending with a will that is beyond appetite. Now I have followed the line of 
the De veritate, q. 1, a. 1, where the explicit basis is known being, and will is simply con- 
ceived as being in affective correspondence with known being; hence the relevant sections 
of Insight are those in which areas of the universe of being are elucidated, just as the rele 
vant sections of the Summa theologiae are those which explain what things are.—Of the 
two Thomist ways of generalizing the notion of the good, one (that of the first article of 
the De veritate) may seem more Platonic and a priori than the other, but we have to note 
that this “Platonic” way is based on knowledge of what soul is, and that knowledge sup 


poses a long experience of the soul’s capacity to love the things that are; in this respect 
it is Aristotelian enough, I believe. 
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concern. Further, when the evil in the universe forces itself upon 
their attention, as it must, thev will have something like a fixed 
base from which to survey it and should be able to find in it, not a 
reason for abandoning consent to being, but a ground for anticipating 
and seeking a further intelligibility that goes beyond anything they 
have yet discovered. 

With the philosophical foundations established for complacency in 
being, it will be possible to formulate the corresponding theology 
and, from this broader base, to expand and implement the idea in 
literature and the arts, sermons and spiritual direction, and the 
whole area of human attitudes and conduct. Wordsworth’s lines on the 
value of “‘a wise passiveness” have affinities with such a program.” 
A friendly critic of the clergy, when he asked whether we must always 
preach a moral in our sermons, shows another area for exploration.” 
So does the literature on the therapeutic value of acceptance.® And, 
in general, our program seems to supply a needed positive psycho- 
logical factor in the current campaign for the relief of anxiety. We 
have tranquilizers to replace the mandrakes of ancient times,* but 
they operate from below consciousness through its neural determi- 
nants and appear to have no radical effect on the real trouble. We 
have analysis which meets the problem on the same level by laying 
bare to consciousness the root of particular anxieties, but a usually 
undefined force is assumed to become positively operative once 
analysis has done its work. Complacency supplies that positive 
factor from above, acting on the highest level to counteract the con- 
cern that was initially at fault.* 


™ Expostulation and Reply. 

"O’Brien Atkinson, How to Make Us Want Your Sermon (New York, 1942) p. 15. 

” See, for example, J. P. McIntyre, “Counselor-Centered Acceptance,” Catholic Educa- 
tional Review 56 (1958) 299-305; the article refers especially to the work of Dr. Carl 
Rogers. 

"H. Rahner, Mythes grecs et mystére chrétien (Paris, 1954) pp. 281-85, has an account 
of the ancient use of mandrakes to give contemplative calm and freedom from the anxieties 
of temporal desires. 

® The point was put in Aristotelian terms by Fr. Bernard Lonergan in a conversation 
Thad with him some years ago: “Contraries are cast out by contraries, and the contrary 
of anxiety is complacency.” From reflection on that remark developed first an applica- 
tion to the spiritual life (“Complacency and Concern,” Cross and Crown 11 (June, 1959] 
180-90) and then the present study of the thought of St. Thomas. 
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But it is useless to multiply examples of application here. The 
real question for the reader of this study is whether its basic thesis 
is true or not. While naturally one does not commit to publication 
an idea that one judges to be incorrect, still a conviction of the general 
truth of a notion does not exclude hesitations on many points of 
detail and on the accuracy of the application attempted to special 
historical and concrete situations and currents of thought. Perhaps, 
however, if the central thesis is accepted, one may hope with regard 
to those points for merciful and intelligent criticism. 
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APPENDIX 
THE “REALISM” OF INTELLECT AND WILL 


The question of the relative “realism” of intellect and will is so closely 
linked with the thesis of these articles as to deserve special consideration. 
However, in order not to overload the main text with very complicated 
objections and answers on tangent matters, I have relegated its discussion 
to an appendix. 

Our thesis dealt directly with the character and operations of the will, 
but the supposition implicit throughout, when it did not enter expressly 
into the argument, was that intellect and will stand ina parallel relationship 
to being. Each is in passive correspondence with all that is. (Intellect here 
is, of course, intellectus possibilis.) Now there is a considerable array of 
textual evidence in St. Thomas, the force of which is to deny just this similar- 
ity. The case was put, now a good many years ago, in a brief article of M.-D. 
Roland-Gosselin. Drawing up an impressive list of fifty-three texts in veri- 
fication, he asserted a doctrine which may be summarized as follows: Love 
is for a real good. As opposed to knowledge, it is in the dynamic order. In 
St. Thomas it is not a parallel we have between intellect and will, “c’est une 
opposition flagrante,”’ an opposition sufficient in itself to establish the real 
distinction of the two faculties. The realism of will surpasses the realism of 
thought, for the true is a determined, limited perfection, while the good is 
perfection sans plus. The true gives us the species of the being known, the 
good is the being itself.’ 

Recently, much the same position has been taken by J. de Finance, who 
argues for the existential nature of love as compared with the abstract con- 
sideration of essences proper to intellect. While he rejects as simpliste the 
reference of knowledge to forms alone as if existence were unknowable, and 
of appetite to existence alone as if desire were unspecified, he holds never- 
theless that intellect’s orientation to existence is an instance of appetite. 
It is the dynamic aspect of intellect that refers it to existence and, stripped 
of this appetitive dynamism, intellect becomes a pure faculty of essences.” 

These assertions, as bearing the closest relationship to our thesis and 
constituting in part a challenge to it, must be studied honestly, and the 
first step will be to convince ourselves of the solid basis they enjoy in the 


1“Le désir du bonheur et I’existence de Dieu,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques 13 (1924) 162-72. 

* Etre et agir dans la philosophie de saint Thomas (Paris, 1945) pp. 183-207. See also R. 
Johann, The Meaning of Love (Westminster, Md., 1955) passim. Notice that “existential” 
in the present context refers to the Thomist act of existence, not to the mode of being of 
the human subject. 
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writings of St. Thomas. We may begin with the contrast mentioned very 
early in this study between the via a rebus ad animam and the via ab anima 
ad res. These opposed directions are linked by St. Thomas with the funda- 
mental difference between intellect and will, so that at times the first seems 
for him to be quite simply and exclusively the way of intellect, the second 
with equal exclusiveness the way of will.’ There is a similar use of the familiar 
pair, via receptionis—tvia motionis; the first member pertains to movement 
from sense to intellect, the second to movement from will to sense (and so 
to things): “It is the nature of sensitive appetite to be moved by rational 
appetite. .. , but of the [intellectual] cognitive powers to receive from the 
sensitive.”* Coherently with this viewpoint an uncountable number of 
texts assert that knowing is a matter of the intentional presence of things 
in the mind, whereas willing has for its object things as they are in them- 
selves.5 And the contrast, as Roland-Gosselin noted, is considered sufficient 
to prove the real distinction of will from intellect.*® 

These various points merely ring the changes on the doctrine, “Verum 
et falsum sunt in mente, bonum autem et malum sunt in rebus.”’ St. Thomas 
derived it from the Metaphysics of Aristotle,’ but it is so much a part of his 
thinking as to enter into the very structure of his treatises. When we consult 
the Pars prima with a view to its doctrine on verum and bonum, we may be 
surprised, given the known intellectualism of St. Thomas, to find him 
treating first the good (q. 5), and only considerably later coming to truth 


3 De pot., q. 9, a. 9 c.: “Nos enim cognitionem intellectivam a rebus exterioribus 
accipimus; per voluntatem vero nostram in aliquid exterius tendimus tamquam in finem. 
Et ideo intelligere nostrum est secundum motum a rebus in animam; velle vero secundum 
motum ab anima ad res.”” De malo, q. 6, a. un., arg. 14a: “Actio intellectus est secundum 
motum ad animam; actus autem voluntatis est secundum motum ab anima”; the argu- 
ment is tacitly accepted by St. Thomas. See also Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 13, a. 5, ad 1m; q. 
15, a. 1, ad 3m; q. 40, a. 2 c.; q. 66, a. 6, ad 1m; etc. 

* Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 50, a. 3, ad 3m. 

5 Sum. theol. 1, q. 16, a. 1 c.: “Cognitio est secundum quod cognitum est in cognoscente: 
appetitus autem est secundum quod appetens inclinatur in ipsam rem appetitam.” Sum. 
theol. 1-2, q. 22, a. 2 c.: “Per vim appetitivam anima habet ordinem ad ipsas res, prout 
in seipsis sunt. . . . Vis autem apprehensiva non trahitur ad rem secundum quod in seipss 
est; sed cognoscit eam secundum intentionem rei, quam in se habet vel recipit secundum 
proprium modum.” Comp. theol. 46: “Non perficitur amatio in similitudine amati, sicut 
perficitur intelligere in similitudine intellecti, sed perficitur in attractione amantis ad 
ipsum amatum.” See also Sum. theol. 1, q. 19, a. 3, ad 6m; a. 6, ad 2m; q. 27, a.4¢5 
q. 59, a. 2 c.; q. 82, a. 3 c.; Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 15, a. 1, ad 3m; q. 40, a. 2 c.; q. 66, 2.6, 
ad 1m; Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 26, a. 1, ad 2m; q. 27, a. 4 c.; De rat. fidei, 4, § 965. 

® Sum. theol. 1, q. 59, a. 2 c.: “Alterius autem virtutis est, quod aliquid habeat in # 
quod est extra se, et quod ipsum tendat in rem exteriorem. Et ideo oportet quod in quali- 
bet creatura sit aliud intellectus et voluntas.” 

7 In 6 Metaph., lect. 4, §§ 1230-40. 
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(q. 16). But on the ground of Aristotle’s principle the order is perfectly 
natural. St. Thomas asks first whether God is (q. 2), then what God is, which 
reduces to saying what He is not (qq. 3-13); thirdly, he turns to the divine 
operations, knowing, willing, and so forth (qq. 14 ff.). Now in the given 
perspective, bonum will be an attribute of God, for it is a property of things 
as they are, and so discussion of its nature will fall in the second division; 
but verum has to be considered as resulting from a mental operation of God, 
and so only in the third division does it come up for discussion. 

The pattern is clear and definite. Moreover, it goes further than the mere 
assertion that the good is a property of things, while truth is an act of mind. 
There was a period at least in his life when St. Thomas held that the object 
of intellect was essences and the object of will the concrete, existential good. 
The good and true, he says, add the relation, perfective, to being. But being 
is composed of essence (species) and existence; by reason of the first alone 
it perfects intellect and is called true, by reason of the second it perfects 
will and is called good.* 

In short, intellect is passive and static, will active and dynamic; intellect 
receives the intentiones of things abstractly, will goes out to things in them- 
selves; intellect has essences for its object, will has the individual concrete 
existent. Not all this is of present concern. The accent on the activity of 
will is probably due to the prevailing notion of willing as appetite and 
tendency, and with regard to that question there is no need to travel again 
all the ground covered in the preceding hundred pages. But on the other 
headings something should be said to correct what I think is a one-sided 
view, so I attempt now to sketch the evidence for the other side, and con- 
clude with some suggestions towards an explanation of the apparently 
contradictory statements of St. Thomas. 

The evidence for the other side divides into two parts. First, intellect is 
not characterized simply by the via a rebus ad animam and is not concerned 
merely with abstract essences. But, secondly, neither is will characterized 
simply by its concrete orientation. Pére de Finance has already called for 
a balanced view on these points, but it will help to have some documen- 
tation. 

Intellect is not characterized simply by the via a rebus ad animam. Both 


* De verit., q. 21, a. 1 c.: “Oportet igitur quod verum et bonum super intellectum entis 
addant respectivum perfectivi. In quolibet autem ente est duo considerari: scilicet ipsam 
tationem speciei, et esse ipsum quo aliquid subsistit in specie illa; et sic aliquod ens potest 
esse perfectivum dupliciter: Uno modo secundum rationem speciei tantum. Et sic ab 
ente perficitur intellectus. . . . Alio modo ens est perfectivum alterius non solum secundum 
tationem speciei, sed etiam secundum esse quod habet in rerum natura. Et per hunc 
modum est perfectivum bonum.” Notice the “non solum...sed etiam” with regard to 


the good. 
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members of the twofold way are applied to the cognitive process itself. In 
other words, not only does knowledge come to us from things (a rebus ad 
animam), but we can apply our habitually held knowledge back again to 
concrete reality (ab anima ad res). The point came up with reference to 
infants in the state of original justice; an argument ran that, even though 
their senses were not sufficiently formed, they would have had perfect 
knowledge by infusion and would thus be independent of senses. The answer 
distinguishes the two ways and argues that the senses would still be needed 
secundum motum ab anima ad sensus in order to bring habitual knowledge 
to actual inspection.* The point came up again with reference to Christ; 
the question was whether He had knowledge per modum collationis, and 
again the twofold way of knowing was invoked to answer it: intellect’s re- 
lation to phantasm is a double one, and just as there is a reception in intellect 
from phantasm, so there is a return from intellect to phantasm.!° 

But is this knowledge that returns to things simply knowledge? Perhaps 
it is more practical than speculative, thus coming under the dominion of 
the will and sharing the will’s character; if so, the original contrast of intellect 
and will stands. One can certainly find texts in support of the view that all 
knowledge of the concrete is practical. To mention just one, it is argued in 
a work written towards the end of St. Thomas’ life that Christ needed 
knowledge of singulars only for practical conduct." But the weight of evi- 
dence is against taking such incidental statements as expressing all the 
nuances of his thought, for when he articulates his mind more fully, the 
truth is seen to be much less simple. For example, he once distinguishes the 
return to sense which is proper to practical conduct from another return 
which we must suppose to be merely speculative."? And in the most detailed 
statement I have noticed, he expressly provides for the return to the con- 


* In 2 Sent., d. 20, q. 2, a. 2, ad 3m: “Anima ad suum actum phantasmatibus indiget, 
non solum ut ab eis scientiam accipiat secundum motum qui est a sensibus ad animam, 
sed etiam ut habitum cognitionis quam habet circa species phantasmatum, ponat secundum 
motum qui est ab anima ad sensus, ut sic inspiciat in actu quod per habitum cognitionis 
tenet in mente.” Word usage is fluid; the process is motus or via or processus, the point 
of departure may be a rebus or a sensibus, the return may be de priori ad posterius, etc. 

10 In 3 Sent., d. 14, a. 3, sol. 3: “Uno modo sicut accipiens a phantasmatibus . . . secun- 
dum motum qui est a rebus ad animam. . . . Alio modo secundum motum qui est ab anima 
ad res, inquantum phantasmatibus utitur quasi exemplis in quibus inspicit quod considerat, 
cuius tamen scientiam prius habebat in habitu.” Cf. ébid., sol. 5, ad 3m. 

1 Sum. theol. 3, q. 11, a. 1, ad 3m. 

12 De verit., q. 10, a. 5 c.: “Mens... singularibus se immiscet, inquantum continuatut 
viribus sensitivis....Uno modo, inquantum motus sensitivae partis terminatur ad 
mentem, sicut accidit in motu qui est a rebus ad animam. Et sic mens singulare cognoscit 
per quamdam reflexionem....Alio modo, secundum motum qui est ab anima ad res, 
incipit a mente, et procedit in partem sensitivam, prout mens regit inferiores vires.” 
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crete of both practical and speculative intellect. The first is illustrated in a 
builder conceiving the plan of a house and realizing it in materials. The 
second is illustrated by the difference between forming an abstract notion 
of the heavens and turning to the concrete in order to contemplate these 
heavens.” In fact, as Lonergan has brought sharply to our attention, the 
activity of judgment in contrast with that of abstraction always involves a 
return to the concrete. That is why moral fault is not imputed in sleep; 
the ligature of the senses prevents proper judging. We understand the quod 
quid est by abstraction from particular place and time, but we judge (com- 
ponit autem aut dividit) by applying our abstractions to things in the con- 
crete.!4 

I think these few paragraphs are enough to demonstrate that for St. 
Thomas intellectual operations are not characterized simply by a movement 
from the concrete to the abstract. A full account of the duplex via in cognition 
would go far beyond the indications given here,'® but our sole concern at 


3 In lib. de caelo et mundo, proem., § 2: “Invenitur autem processus de priori ad pos- 
terius in consideratione practicae rationis secundum quadruplicem ordinem: primo quidem 
secundum ordinem apprehensionis, prout artifex primo apprehendit formam domus abso- 
lute, et postea inducit eam in materiam. . . . Similiter . . . in consideratione rationis specu- 
lativae. Primus quidem [ordo] secundum quod proceditur a communibus ad minus com- 
munia...; universalia enim considerantur secundum formam absolutam, particularia 
vero secundum applicationem formae ad materiam; sicut Philosophus. . . dicit quod qui 
dicit caelum, dicit formam, qui autem dicit hoc caelum, dicit formam in materia.” 

“Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 8 (1947) 50. A number of references to St. Thomas are 
given; we may take one sample, C. gent., 2, 96, ad fin.: “Operationi autem intellectuali 
nostrae [in contrast to angelic] adiacet tempus, ex eo quod a phantasmatibus cognitionem 
accipimus, quae determinatum respiciunt tempus. Et inde est quod in compositione et 
divisione semper noster intellectus adiungit tempus praeteritum vel futurum: non autem 
in intelligendo quod quid est. Intelligit enim quod quid est abstrahendo intelligibilia a 
sensibilium conditionibus. ... Componit autem aut dividit applicando intelligibilia prius 
abstracta ad res: et in hac applicatione necesse est co-intelligi tempus.” Notice, Sum. 
theol. 1, q. 84, a. 8 c., that sensible things are called the “terminus et finis judicii,” and St. 
Thomas quotes Aristotle to show that the end of natural science is to know this concrete 
world. 

Tt may be useful to note that the movement from concrete to abstract and back 
again is not to be completely identified with the couplet resolutio-compositio. There is a 
partial coincidence, for the return to the concrete is always a compositio and the rise to 
the abstract is always a resolutio, but resolutio-compositio have a wider use, since they 
can both function within the abstract order.—Again, our duplex via is to be distinguished 
from that which J. Glanz exposes in his Die Einheit des menschlichen Handelns bei Thomas 
ton Aquin (Homburg-Saar, 1932) pp. 33-37; he refers to the process from agent intellect 
to phantasm and from phantasm to possible intellect. These seem to me to reduce to the 
one via a rebus ad animam.—I have discussed some other aspects of this extremely com- 
plex problem in “Universal Norms and the Concrete ‘Operabile’ in St. Thomas Aquinas,” 
Sciences ecclésiastiques 7 (1955) 115-49, 257-91. At about the same time A. Hayen covered 
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the moment is to oppose the view which allows the will a realism which it 
denies to intellect. If will regards the concrete, so does intellect; if will has 
its dynamic side, intellect has too, and this on a more fundamental level, 
for it is the dynamism of agent intellect reducing the potentially intelligible 
to meaning that is at the source of both knowing and willing, at the source 
of abstraction as well as of judgment. But if this is taken as the “natural 
appetite” of intellect, it should not be confused with the appetite which is 
will, as if it were just an instance of willing; that would eliminate the real 
distinction of the two faculties. Neither does this orientation to being depend 
on willing, at least in the first instance; willing depends rather on knowledge 
that has come to its term in judgment, otherwise it is not an appetitus sequens 
intellectum. 

We have now to consider the alleged existential orientation of will, and 
here too, even more surprisingly, the textual data show another side of the 
matter and lead us to modify at least the exclusive emphasis on existence 
in our notion of willing. Are sensitive appetite and intellectual appetite 
distinct? The Summa theologiae answers: Yes, they have to be, for both are 
passive potencies, they will be characterized by their active correlatives, 
and these differ as apprehensum per intellectum and apprehensum per sensum. 
Now this difference turns out to be that of universal and particular, so that 
will is said to seek its singular object only in so far as this falls under the 
ratio of a universal good, or even to have as object simply the universal 
good.'* 

The same point had already been made in trenchant fashion in the De 
veritate, where we find it stated of will that it seeks goodness as such, “bo- 
nitas . . . per seipsam,” but of sensitive appetite that it seeks this concrete 
good, “‘haec res bona.” More in detail, there are three appetites: natural, 
sensitive, and rational. Both natural and sensitive appetite tend to the thing 
itself which is desirable, one unaware that it is desirable, the other knowing 
it is but not seeking the desirability as such, “non ... in ipsam rationem 





some of the same ground in “Le ‘Cercle’ de la connaissance humaine selon saint Thomas 
d’Aquin,” Revue philosophique de Louvain 54 (1956) 561-604. It is impossible to do justice 
to his study in a footnote; methodologically, I think we agree that there is need of un- 
covering and articulating the implicit scheme that gives Thomist thought its coherence 
despite disconcerting shifts of usage; doctrinally, the crucial question regards the stra- 
tegic significance of his basic couplet, exercise—expression, which I confess I have not yet 
grasped clearly. 

16 Sum. theol. 1, q. 80, a. 2 c. Cf. ibid., ad 2m: “Appetitus intellectivus, etsi feratur in 
res quae sunt extra animam singulares, fertur tamen in eas secundum aliquam rationem 
universalem; sicut cum appetit aliquid quia est bonum. Unde Philosophus dicit . . . quod 
odium potest esse de aliquo universali.” And De malo, q. 8, a. 3 c.: “Appetitus ergo tf 
tionalis, qui est voluntas, habet pro propria ratione objecti bonum universale.” 
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appetibilitatis.” But will tends directly to this abstract quality itself, “in 
rationem appetibilitatis absolute”; hence, first and chiefly to goodness itself, 
and only secondarily to the concrete thing in which there is found a partici- 
pation of the good. Summing up, St. Thomas lists the objects of the three 
appetites as follows: (1) “haec res inquantum talis res,” (2) “‘haec res in- 
quantum est conveniens vel delectabilis,” (3) “ipsum bonum absolute.” 

This doctrine recurs with a certain regularity. Thus, St. Thomas dis- 
tinguishes the natural appetite for the good which depends on general moral 
principles, such as that we must do what is right, from the appetite for this 
particular good; the first is for a yet indeterminate good, but the second is 
determined in particular, it is here and now to be chosen." This is similar 
to the distinction between what is naturally willed and what is freely chosen 
as a particular instance. The first is the good in general, and with regard to 
it will is not free; but under the general good many particular goods are 
contained, and will is not determined to any of them.’ And, finally, this 
agrees with the position adopted on the moving force of universal reason. 
When St. Thomas wrote his commentary on the De anima and found Aris- 
totle vacillating on the point, he carried the vacillation over into his com- 
mentary,”° but the doctrine of the Summa theologiae, especially that on the 
basic principles of human acts and on law, no longer leaves any doubt that 


" De verit., q. 25, a. 1 c. Other texts: De verit., q. 22, a. 4, ad 2m; q. 25, a. 1, ad 3m, 
6m, 7m. Q. 22, a. 4, is the strict parallel to the Summa article quoted in the preceding note, 
but it is less helpful on the present point, for it distinguishes sensitive and intellectual 
appetite by reference to freedom. Freedom indeed proves the distinction of will but does 
not show its primary characteristic; we have seen that the first act of will is never free. 
At the time of the De veritate St. Thomas thought the basic difference was the freedom of 
the will (see q. 22, a. 4, ad 1m et 4m); but even in the Pars prima he has ceased to argue 
on that basis, and I think the Prima secundae, q. 9, a. 3, would mean its definitive aban- 
donment. Compare De verit., q. 22, a. 4, ad 1m, with Sum. theol. 1, q. 80, a. 2, ad im. 

8 De virt. in comm., a. 6 c. 

19 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 10, a. 1 c.: “Principium motuum voluntariorum oportet esse 
aliquid naturaliter volitum. Hoc autem est bonum in communi, in quod voluntas natura- 
liter tendit, sicut etiam quaelibet potentia in suum obiectum: et etiam ipse finis ultimus 
...€t universaliter omnia illa quae conveniunt volenti secundum suam naturam.” Jbid., 
ad 3m: “‘(Naturae semper respondet unum. ... Cum igitur voluntas sit quaedam vis im- 
materialis ...respondet sibi naturaliter aliquod unum commune, scilicet bonum.... 
Sub bono autem communi multa particularia bona continentur, ad quorum nullum vo- 
luntas determinatur.” 

* In 3 de anima, lect. 16, §§ 845-46: “Ratio autem practica, quaedam est universalis, 
et quaedam particularis. ... Haec autem iam opinio movet, sed non autem illa quae est 
universalis. Aut si utraque movet, illa quae est universalis, movet ut causa prima et 
quiescens, particularis vero ut causa proxima, et quodammodo motui applicata.” I have 
not emended the text, which has either lost a whole phrase or had a superfluous “sed” 
or “autem”? inserted. 
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for him ratio universalis is a motive power.” Now, “vis cognitiva non movet 
nisi mediante appetitiva,”” and it will be quite in accord with the motive 
power of general principles to find a kind of abstract quality in willing the 
ends of conduct. 

We have examined a few samples of the textual evidence on the realism 
of will and intellect and, as so often happens when we pursue the thought 
of St. Thomas on a question, have reached rather ambiguous results. If we 
like, we have the choice of two opposed positions: we can follow one set of 
data characterizing intellect as abstract and will as concrete; we can follow 
another and find in intellect an orientation to the concrete existent, while 
we make the object of will the universal ratio boni. If it is objected that the 
second choice would be based on a one-sided view, we must answer that 
the first is guilty of a similar sin of omission. 

Can the two viewpoints be combined in a single conception? There have 
been those who find a ready solution to such difficulties as this: St. Thomas 
simply contradicts himself. This answer has many advantages: it is simple, 
it is ego-satisfying, it eliminates the problem and so the drudgery of inter- 
pretation. It may even on occasion be the right answer. It has one serious 
drawback as a general method: it forgets that we go to the great thinkers 
not primarily to judge but to learn and that, by rushing in with a facile 
judgment before undertaking the labor of learning, we deprive our intelli- 
gence of that enlargement which a genuine effort to understand might have 
effected. 

On the other hand, it seems necessary to loosen the rigidity of older 
notions in which St. Thomas was regarded as a man with the answers and 
Thomism as a codified system cut in granite. What we have to see in St. 
Thomas is intelligence puzzling over the data of the universe, beginning 
from mere possibility, taking enormous strides, but coming nowhere near 
the completion of a system which would involve ultimately the under- 
standing of ipsum esse; we have to discriminate in his writings between 
conquests of definitive validity and exploratory operations in various di- 
rections carried to various stages of perfection; we have to recognize that 
the assumption, semper formaliter loquitur, breaks down not only in fact but 
also in principle when one remembers the inevitable local and temporal 
determinants that give disproportionate emphasis to particular questions, 
the inherent limitations of a language that cannot keep pace with the fer- 
tility of mind, especially the mind of genius, and above all the very nature 

1 Sum. theol. 1-2, qq. 9-10, passim, on intellect as a moving power; ibid., q. 90, proem., 


on law as a principle of human acts. 
2 Sum. theol. 1, q. 20, a. 1, ad im. 
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of intellectual progress in an indefinitely complex universe where vast areas 
remain to be worked out and a universal thinker must touch on many topics 
to which he cannot give detailed answers, and enunciate in an evolving 
science many principles which are useful and indeed true, but true only ué in 
maiort parte. All of which amounts to saying that St. Thomas was not a 
logic machine deducing conclusions from a concept of being. 

If, with this in mind, we avoid extreme views, I do not think there is any 
real difficulty in reconciling most of the data collected in the foregoing 
paragraphs. What is needed, instead of a rigid adherence to answers, is the 
flexibility to follow St. Thomas in his purpose and locate his answers in a 
perspective that gives each its due proportion. What is behind the diversity 
of his statements on will? I suggest something like the following. The basic 
fact is that will follows intellect and regards the object as intellect presents 
it. But a second-degree principle is that intellect is structured in a way will 
is not. The objective of intellect is knowledge of what is, but it arrives by 
stages at this goal, puzzling, getting an insight, formulating the idea in 
abstract concepts, testing the concepts, pronouncing the judgment of ex- 
istence. Will awaits the outcome of this process and responds to the object 
presented on its completion. Hence, while intellect heads for the concrete 
through the mediation of a distinct abstract moment, will has a relative 
simplicity in its orientation to the concrete. A third factor will be the cre- 
ativity of intellect. It envisages possibility. But, because of the orientation 
to being, this possibility must be concrete, emerging from the matrix of the 
actual situation and bearing some relation to the operative range of actual 
resources. Will responds again to the object presented by the completed 
judgment, but now the object is concrete only by an extension of the actual 
to its concrete possibilities. 

Such a scheme is a help in correlating many Thomist statements. It shows 
that will regards the concrete but also that it by no means does so in the 
manner of animal appetite. Judgment presents an intelligible object and 
according to the grade of intelligibility will be the response of will; the what 
or species or essence is relevant; we do not give our personal love to a turnip. 
Likewise, we can account for the fact that charity is essentially the same 
on earth as in heaven. For it follows directly and simply on judgment, not 
on understanding, and, although we must have some understanding in order 
to believe in God, it need not be understanding by grasp of quiddity. The 
structured constitution of intellect allows us to pass from faith to vision; 
charity, as a simpler response, remains constant. Similarly, velleities find 
their place in this scheme. After all, they are real acts of will and must be 
accounted for. Now, although their object neither exists nor ever will exist, 
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they do not fall outside the concrete orientation of the will; they represent 
concrete possibilities which a lukewarm disposition fails to realize. 

These points might be illustrated in the theological problem of the imi- 
tation of Christ. What do we will in this practice? Not the mere aping of 
His actions, else we should all grow beards and speak Aramaic. Are we 
willing an ideal or something concrete? The answer seems to be that we are 
willing a concrete possibility through the intermediacy of an ideal. What 
counts is not the mere aping but the spirit of Christ. But to form in ourselves 
the spirit of Christ means grasping the meaning of His life, seeing it to be 
good, and willing it as an end. That is, the ideal, conceived abstractly and 
willed as a general form of life, enables us to make the transition from the 
there and then of Christ’s circumstances to the quite different here and now 
of our own. But the ideal is conceived abstractly only as a moment in the 
intelligent affirmation of the concrete, and when I will this form of life the 
object is concrete as my concrete possibility. 

If we turn now to intellect with its two apparently opposed sets of data, 
we find that a similar flexibility of viewpoint has no difficulty in effecting a 
similar reconciliation. Intellect has two quite distinct operations, one of 
which is abstractive and regularly regards abstract essences, the other of 
which is concrete and regards existence. Which of the two is most charac- 
teristic? In a fully articulated system the question must be answered, but 
in common attitudes as well as in the emergence of the scheme the question 
is hardly even put. One thinks of intellect in accordance with the point being 
made. Now I think that in the common view science is regarded as ab 
stractive. We consider that one knows chemistry when he has mastered the 
chemical laws and properties of the elements and their compounds; we do 
not ask him to map out the universe in concrete application, to analyz 
this table and this pen and ink, before granting him that he knows. We take 
it for granted, of course, that his knowledge is applicable to concrete prob- 
lems, but we are obscurely aware that one possesses knowledge abstractly. 
And, in fact, there seems to be no other way of possessing it; as Lonergan 
says, our knowing “is irretrievably habitual,’ and habitual science is ab- 
stract. There is no real difficulty, then, in affirming both that speculative 
science is knowledge of the concrete world and that knowledge of the singular 
is needed only by practical intellect. Science aims at knowing this world 
and verifies its general laws in this instance; but this has the force here of 
an individuum vagum, standing for any of the particular applications that 
might be made but will not be. Practical intellect, however, selects this 


% Insight, p. 277. 
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singular not just as an instance but as pertaining in its own concrete singu- 
larity to the project in hand; it has the force of a singulare designatum.™ 
Further, it seems likely that the historical context combined with ordinary 
usage to reinforce this mentality in St. Thomas. To distinguish clearly 
between essence and existence and to notice that this structure is linked 
with the distinction between abstractive understanding and concrete 
judgment, is not to ensure the immediate implementation of the idea in 
every department of thought. The inventive genius is sometimes too close 
to his discoveries to exploit them fully, even if he wished to. It is not to be 
expected, then, that St. Thomas should remind us in every article of this 
distinction or even advert to it mentally in every context. In fact, his mind 
seems to have moved habitually on the plane of abstract understanding. 
It is true that he was concerned not with possible worlds but with this one. 
It is also true that he was concerned not with a/s ob constructs but with true 
explanation; the factual question-and-answer method of his chief works is 
sufficient evidence of that. But if we consult the relative importance accorded 
to the Sed contra, which generally constitutes a proof from authority, and 
the Respondeo dicendum, which is generally not a proof but an attempt to 
explain, we have to admit that the emphasis is on abstract understanding. 
This entered so thoroughly into his mentality that it led to statements we 
find incomprehensible in ours. We read, for example: “the divine knowledge 
has a necessary relationship to its objects, but the divine will has not.’”* To 
us it will seem that the divine knowledge of, say, the Incarnation is as con- 


“The distinction is explained in Sum. theol. 1, q. 30, a. 4 c. I do not intend to say 
that it formulates exactly the difference between scientific and practical knowledge of the 
concrete singular, but I do think it gives a clue to the solution. It is not exact, for the 
individuum vagum does not exist as such, it is only an abstraction; but both the scientific 
and practical singular exist. It does seem to give a clue to the difference, for the singular 
of practical intellect is designatum in a way the singular of scientific verification is not. 
There may, of course, be an objective indifference in the means of practical conduct (e.g., 
Imay pay a debt with any one of a thousand five-dollar bills I have in my pocket), but 
what makes the difference is that it is always my conduct that is in question. My freedom 
is for my own acts, not someone else’s. There is a permanent a priori designatio ex parte 
subiecti. Scientific verification, on the other hand, selects a singular, but objectively it is 
indifferently this or that, and on the subjective side particular conditions are scientifically 
irrelevant. 

% Sum. theol. 1, q. 19, a. 3, ad 6m: “Divinum scire habet necessariam habitudinem 
ad scita, non autem divinum velle ad volita.” Cf. ibid., a. 6, ad 2m; also Im 1 Sent., d. 
45, q. 1, a. 4, ad 1m: “Scientia Dei vere et perfecte est omnium, sed non voluntas.”” Sum. 
theol. 1, q. 20, a. 2, ad 2m, appears to correct the emphasis: “Per hoc quod ab aeterno 
[creaturae] in Deo fuerunt, ab aeterno Deus cognovit res in propriis naturis: et eadem 
tatione amavit.” 
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tingent as the divine willing of it. But that is because we are thinking of the 
Scientia visionis, not of the scientia simplicis intelligentiae.** In the latter, of 
course, the Incarnation is necessarily contained as a possible; and it is just 
this knowledge that is apt to appear in the foreground when the dominant 
drive is to understand. 

There is no real need, then, to suppose that in the matter of judgment 
St. Thomas contradicts in the De malo what he affirms in the Summa theo- 
logiae. If in one he seems to imply that the assent of intellect terminates at 
the concrete,” and in the other that it is a matter rather of positing a concept 
as correct,”* the reconciliation may not lie on the surface but the attempt 
to reach it brings a rewarding enlargement of understanding. Rational 
judgment does terminate at the concrete, but it does so if, and only if, we 
can posit a concept as correct. There is the emergence in this De malo text, 
centuries before its time, of a subtlety of cognitional theory which only the 
long-tested procedures of modern science could adequately illustrate to our 
more pedestrian minds, and even those procedures have not yet suggested 
it to the scientists themselves. Namely, that judgment is not a matter of 
looking at things, but of forming a concept, testing its implications, grasping 
the unconditioned that enables us to posit the concept, and in that positing 
knowing what is. Without such formation of concepts and grasping of the 
unconditioned, at least in some vague way, there is not rational judgment, 
but only animal louking. On the basis of mere animal looking it is impossible 
to affirm rationally that God is, and so St. Thomas quite consistently states 
that our knowledge of the existence of God is the knowledge of the truth 
of the proposition that God is.?* We have no experience of God, but we con- 
ceive Him and find grounds for assenting to the concept as right and so 
affirming that God is. The difficulties urged against such an affirmation by 
the logical positivists are merely a survival of the notion that verifying is 
a matter of looking.*° 

Hence, one can agree with those who affirm that Thomist thought is 
existentialist (in the Scholastic sense), but one does so without denying 
its strongly conceptual character. For that conceptual character is not a de- 


26 Sum. theol. 1, q. 14, a. 9c. 

7 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 1, a. 2, ad 2m: “Actus autem credentis non terminatur ad enun- 
tiabile, sed ad rem: non enim formamus enuntiabilia nisi ut per ea de rebus cognitionem 
habeamus, sicut in scientia, ita et in fide.” On the act of faith as assent, cf. ibid., q. 2, a. 1. 

28 De malo, q. 6, a. un., ad 14m: “‘Assentire non nominat motum intellectus ad rem, 
sed magis ad conceptionem rei, quae habetur in mente; cui intellectus assentit dum iudicat 
eam esse veram.”’ 

29 Sum. theol. 1, q. 3, a. 4, ad 2m. © Cf. B. Lonergan, Insight, pp. 671-72. 

31 Cf. E. Gilson, Le thomisme (Sth ed.; Paris, 1948) p. 506. 
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fect to be extenuated. Its justification lies very simply in the fact that unless 
we form concepts we do not really know what we are talking about. This 
may sound harsh, but it is to be taken literally. The what is the essence, 
essences are the object of understanding, and understanding, to become fully 
possessed of itself, to control and exploit its own virtualities, must concep- 
tualize. Objections to that argument require the formulation of a counter- 
theory of knowledge, and how will it be formulated without concepts? 











THE “TRUTH DRUG” IN CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION | 


CHARLES E. SHEEDY, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


Mo SCIENCE touches morality most nearly where immense 
power is concerned, not just physical power—though the one 
thing leads to the other—but the power of some people over other 
people. Atomic power is, of course, the most striking example, touch- 
ing upon the morality of warfare through weapons of indefinitely de- 
structive possibilities. But there are other examples almost as striking, 
in all of the sciences, the biological and social sciences as well as the 
physical. This applies to psychology also; and here we come to the 
power of scientific method to reach directly to the intimate sources of 
thought and will, and therefore also of expression. We normally think 
of expression as being free, and of self-exposure as mediated through 
freely chosen words, either truthfully or falsely representing the actual 
thought of the mind. But psychological technique can, to some extent, 
reach the source immediately and get—or extort—expression which is 
not voluntary. There can take place an “assault on the mind.” Here 
we examine one of the methods that power may use to reach directly 
to the mind. 

Considered as a technique of clinical psychiatry, narcoanalysis is a 
use of drugs to establish contact with more or less inaccessible pa- 
tients.' It is similar in objective to the Freudian psychoanalytic tech- 
nique, except that it aims to get through drugs the same type of 
cooperation that psychoanalysis gets through the free will of the pa- 
tient. Under narcoanalysis, ‘‘otherwise inhibited or repressed patients 
converse spontaneously and easily reveal their problems, anxieties and 
painful memories.’ 

Scopolamine is an alkaloid drug, a sedative of the nervous system. 
It has been used in the United States in the treatment of cocaine and 
morphine addiction and as an analgesic in obstetrics (“twilight sleep”). 
The first use of scopolamine as an instrument of analysis took place 
in Dallas, Texas: Calvin Goodard coined the term “truth serum” and 

1 J. Vander Veldt and R. Odenwald, Psychiatry and Catholicism (New York, 1952) p. @. 

2 Ibid. 
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made the claim that under the influence of scopolamine “it is impos- 
sible to lie.’’ 

During World War II, the barbiturates, sodium pentothal and 
sodium amytal, began to replace scopolamine as the drugs of choice 
in narcoanalysis. Barbiturates are synthetically produced drugs, de- 
rivatives of barbituric acid, very numerous, ranging from the familiar 
phenobarbital, in common use, to deep anesthetic drugs, such as pento- 
thal and amytal. They are sedatives and hypnotics, they produce feel- 
ings of serenity, of well-being, of friendliness. Under their influence, 
in the lighter phases of anesthesia, the patient loses his inhibitions and 
becomes talkative: he will freely discuss his intimate thoughts and 
experiences. The effect of the barbiturates is similar to that of alcohol, 
except that the release that comes about through the barbiturates 
relates principally to words, while that from alcohol relates to deeds 
as well as words. Thus barbiturates are easier to handle in narcoanaly- 
sis than alcohol, because the effects are more standardized and pre- 
dictable.* British and American army and air physicians achieved 
rapid, often lasting, and sometimes spectacular results through the 
barbiturates in enabling battle-shocked servicemen to expose hidden 
fears and regain emotional stability. 

An immense increase of verbal materials in narcoanalysis began to 
take place when the antagonistic effect of methyl-amphetamine hydro- 
chloride was added to the hypnotic effect of the barbiturates. Amphet- 
amine is a stimulant drug, sold commercially under a variety of trade 
names, of which benzedrine is the most widely known. It might be 
thought that the two antagonistic effects, of narcosis and of stimula- 
tion, might cancel each other out. But this is spectacularly not true. 
Barbiturates can be used first to stifle anxiety, then afterwards 
amphetamine to activate, and in the swift change there can take place 
a truly explosive liberation of latent and unconscious material.’ A 
massive dose of methyl-amphetamine produces an effect similar to that 
of electric or insulin shock. It has no therapeutic value, but it may aid 
diagnosis by carrying symptoms to their extreme.*® 

*J. Rolin, Police Drugs, tr. L. Bendit (New York, 1956) p. 12. 

‘E. L. Kropa, Psychochemistry (lecture presented at the University of Notre Dame, 


Oct. 31, 1956) p. 32. 
*Tbid., p. 31. ® Rolin, op. cit., p. 44. 
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The mere description of these methods shows that they are dreadful, 
Barbiturate narcosis wrongly administered in too heavy a dosage can 
affect the vital centers and produce coma and death. An overdose of 
barbiturates is a popular method of committing suicide. The releag 
of verbal material under narcoanalysis does not issue spontaneously 
and freely but only under questioning and suggestion. The patient is 
induced actually to surrender to the physician and to place great con- 
fidence in him. This relationship requires great trust, great solicitude, 
a “moral contract” between doctor and patient. Dreadful as they are, 
the methods have been proved useful in clinical psychiatric practice, 
where extreme care is used in administration, where the patient or his 
representative freely consents with full knowledge of what is going to 
happen, and where the undivided purpose of the doctor is to heal and 
cure. Gravely different questions arise in connection with the forensic 
use of these methods, in the adversary situation, and either without 
the consent of the suspect or with consent possibly extorted by force 
or cajoled in the august name of “science.” 

It would take some learning to discover how widely narcoanalysis— 
or rather, narcointerrogation—is practiced in American police pro 
cedure. In a Chicago murder case,’ the suspect, a nineteen-year-old 
Negro youth, was administered injections of scopolamine and pheno- 
barbital by a police surgeon on the night of his arrest, and confessed 
to robbery-murder, under police interrogation, one hour and fifteen 
minutes after the injections. But in this case the suspect, Charles 
Townsend, was a heroin addict and actually requested medical assist- 
ance to alleviate acute withdrawal distress. The police surgeon gave 
him the injections, not to aid in the interrogation, but to relieve his 
abstinence symptoms. The confession was ruled admissible at the trial, 
conviction and death penalty were affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, and certiorari was denied by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. However, it could be argued forcefully that both effects—0 
analgesis and of speech production—took place, that the police inter- 
rogators no doubt pressed the second effect, and that Townsend was 
denied his privilege against self-incrimination. 


7 People v. Townsend, 141 N.E.2d 729 (March 20, 1957). See notes on this and other 
cases relating to admissibility of confessions made under the influence of drugs: North 
western Law Review 52 (1957) 666, and Brooklyn Law Review 24 (1957) 96. 
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There is a surprisingly frank and revealing article on the subject, 
written by a Minnesota forensic scientist.* The author, C. B. Hanscom, 
is Director of the Department of Protection and Investigation of the 
University of Minnesota. Hanscom’s article refers to “more than thirty 
different tests under narcosis”’ that he has himself conducted, and says 
that he has made “‘a study of more than 230 references to narcoanalysis 
for criminal investigation.”® The author speaks of his “missionary 
duty” to promote the drug technique in criminological activities. ‘““The 
possibilities and potentialities . . . are so broad and sweeping that just 
a brief review and summary are possible today.” 

The article contains a brief historical review of the use of narcotics 
with the specific purpose of extracting confessions from criminal sus- 
pects. Prior to the “‘Dark Ages,” opium, hashish, and wine were used 
for this purpose. After the “Dark Ages,”’ mescaline, and in 1903 a New 
York criminologist used ether: ‘‘What a shame,” exclaims Hanscom, 
“his reports were not studied by the forensic scientists long ago!” 
There is no mention in the article of methods used during the “Dark 
Ages.” 

Hanscom continues: ‘We have derived plausible explanations and 
theories to explain the steps whereby we can elicit confessions and assay 
guilt or innocence during these examinations.’ This sentence seems 
noteworthy not only because it clearly indicates the precise object of 
narcointerrogation (to “elicit confessions”), but also because it claims 
for this technique a function of judicial conclusion which the American 
legal system reserves to the people after due process of law, namely, 
“to assay guilt or innocence.” 

The article explains the possibilities and techniques of the method. 
“We can modify the personality functions and lead the suspect into 
known confession mechanisms.” There takes place a “careful manipu- 
lation of the psychological and pharmacological levers—by rapidly 
fuctuating the questions and drugs to coincide with the mood—and 
by patient repetition of this process over and over through all the 
levels of personality and anaesthesia.” “Occasionally benzedrine and 
thorazine have been used to accentuate certain of the responses.” 

*C. B. Hanscom, “Narco Interrogation,” Journal of Forensic Sciences 1 (1956) 37-45. 
See also the chapter by J. Matthews, M.D., “Narcoanalysis for Criminal Investigation,” 


inR. B. H. Gratwohl, Legal Medicine (St. Louis, 1957) pp. 945 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 38. The following quotations are from the same article, passim. 
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(This is the methyl-amphetamine shock, described above, the effect of 
an antagonistic drug, with its “explosive liberation of latent and un- 
conscious material,” and “frenzied and spectacular increase of symp- 
toms.”’)!° 

“Most of our confessions,’”’ Hanscom continues, “have followed re- 
actions of fear, extreme anger, boasting, love, etc.”’ The entire inter- 
view is recorded on tape; in the postanesthetic interview the suspect 
is “‘confronted”’ with his confession, and his surprise will often produce 
“an admissible extra-judicial confession.” 

The article concludes: “We are quite proud to say that most of our 
suspects were innocent.” Confessions elicited under narcointerrogation 
must be corroborated by fact before they can be admitted as evidence. 
“The suspect can still lie and thwart the examiners.”’ And therefore, 
despite the immense “possibilities and potentialities” of narcointerro- 
gation, the author must “‘advise against admission as evidence on this 
basis alone.”’ 

The article of Hanscom has been summarized here extensively and 
quoted verbatim precisely because it is so enthusiastic and so partisan 
—and because it is the work of a practitioner, a scientist-criminologist. 
A humane reader would not require much comment. The unseemly 
jocular tone of the article, considering the subject matter; the opium, 
hashish, alcohol, and ether of past methods; the assaying of guilt or 
innocence; the confession mechanisms and the careful manipulation 
and the patient repetition; the massive assault on the mind of methyl- 
amphetamine shock; the recording.on tape and the confrontation of 
the victim—all of these things carry their own comment to a mind 
considering a dreadful but merciful instrument of healing now turned 
over to the cheerful, patient, and optimistic brutality of the interro- 
gator. 

The book of J. Rolin already cited, Police Drugs, published in the 
United States in 1956, is a translation from the French. It was written 
in protest against the use of narcoanalysis by French military authori- 
ties in the case of a policeman named Sens. Starting from the Sens case 
as its occasion, and using arguments from scientific, legal, and ethical 
points of view, the book assails the validity and justice of narcoanalysis 
in police and judicial procedure. Sens was a military policeman in 


1° Rolin, op. cit., p. 44. 
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North Africa. He was wounded in a prison riot in 1943 and thereafter 
developed a paralysis of the right side of his body and a complete loss 
of the power of speech. Sens was accused of malingering. He was moved 
from one prison hospital to another between 1944 and 1949, while his 
case dragged on in French criminal and civil courts. It seems that at 
one stage of the affair Sens was able, under narcosis, to utter one word, 
“Qui,”’ and the case then became a battleground of scientists over the 
question of narcoanalysis. It fizzled out in 1949, both contending sides 
being thrown out of court. Rolin holds that Sens was not a malingerer, 
but the book goes far beyond the single case and studies the entire 
question. Here, the case against narcoanalysis in criminal investiga- 
tion, as Rolin develops it, will be summarized, with some little corrobo- 
rative and interpretative material by way of comment. 

In the Foreword to Rolin’s book (p. vii) L. Bendit, M.D., makes a 
qualification that will be useful to note. Bendit says that Rolin rightly 
derides the expression, “truth drug,” as regards facts. However, you 
might get truth from the psychiatric angle. Narcoanalysis brings to ex- 
pression underlying motives and desires, things the subject might /ike 
to have done but never dared. Then, under the influence of the drug, 
he might describe these things as if he had actually done them. On 
the other hand, when fear enters the picture, he might conceal a crime 
actually committed, even under the drug and the questioning. 

The theme of Rolin’s book, briefly stated, is this: when scopolamine, 
pentothal, amytal, etc., are used outside of psychiatric clinics, and in 
connection with criminal investigation or the courts, they become 
simply means of extortion, the medical expert becomes a policeman, 
and all possibility of justice is destroyed. Granted that there is a 
theoretical distinction between the use of these drugs as a medicolegal 
method of diagnosis and as a method of police interrogation; but in 
practice, when the drugs get into the hands of the interrogator, the 
distinction disappears. There is no such thing as a “truth serum”’: it 
is a journalistic fiction. Narcosis does not abolish the possibility of 
deceit and lying. The ‘‘confession” it brings forth is a muddle of fanta- 
sies, of false avowals, a catharsis of words in which the “truth” is as 
dependable as what you get from alcohol. 

Rolin’s mention of alcohol leads to a discussion of the validity of 
the old saying, J vino veritas. Rolin insists that we must avoid the 
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error of taking “truth serum”’ literally. In order to do this, we should 
never permit ourselves to lose sight of the relation between barbiturate 
narcosis and the effects of alcohol. ‘‘For there is still only one way of 
losing one’s wits, and all forms of drugging resemble one another.” 
The intoxication that takes place under the austere wing of science is 
not different from, nor is it less degrading than, that resulting from 
drinking alcohol. What is this veritas that is to be found im vino? Rolin 
answers the question: 


It certainly does not mean the truth of the philosopher, which is equivalent 
to “the real,” and which is consistent all through, but refers rather to a shameless 
self-exposure, an uncritical giving of confidence, an ill-timed babbling; a kind of 
delirium in which a blend of sentimentality, humor, tactlessness, and coarseness 
give us a picture of people and events—and especially of the principal actor— 
under a new and surprising light.” 


John M. MacDonald, M.D., Assistant Medical Director of the Colo- 
rado Psychopathic Hospital and consulting psychiatrist to the District 
Courts of Colorado, corroborates Rolin’s statements about the unre- 
liability of the “truth drug’”’ and also compares its effect to that of 
alcohol.’ Scopolamine, formerly used in narcoanalysis, has given place 
to the barbiturates—for example, sodium amytal. The effect is similar 
to that produced in acute alcoholism. Innocent suspects will sometimes 
confess as a result of the peculiar suggestibility of a subject under 
narcosis. On the other hand, criminals are able to withstand narco- 
analysis to a better degree than they can ordinary interrogation. 
MacDonald concludes that narcoanalysis cannot be used for exonera- 
tion because of the general unreliability of the technique. It can induce 
a confession from the innocent. The awareness of police methods 
possessed by habitual criminals aids this class of persons in resisting 
narcoanalysis. Comparing narcoanalysis with alcohol, MacDonald 
writes: “The intravenous injection of a drug by a physician in a 
hospital may appear more scientific than the drinking of large amounts 
of bourbon in a tavern, but the end result displayed in the subject’s 
speech may be no more reliable.” 

To return to the arguments of Rolin, narcoanalysis seems to have 

 Jbid., p. 11. This and other quoted passages are taken passim from Rolin’s small book. 

13 J. MacDonald, in Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science 46 (1955) 


259. 
4 Ibid. 
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science on its side. However, science (not to mention pseudoscience) 
is not independent, but is subordinated to the end it is supposed to 
serve. This subordination of means to ends is particularly urgent in 
view of the growing tendency to use scientific techniques to investigate 
the mind. The problem will not generally arise in regular psychiatric 
therapeutic practice. There you have the consent of the patient or his 
relatives, the free choice of a doctor; the aim is to heal or at least to 
give relief; there is no conflict between means and ends. But the prob- 
lem certainly does exist in forensic medicine. The ends are complex or 
in dispute, th adversary situation exists. Is this “therapy” or 
“punishment”? Is it “diagnosis” or “interrogation”? Principles of 
morality and justice are concerned here, involving the rights of the in- 
dividual, but going far beyond these to include the rights of the whole 
community. These ends the scientific expert must serve, and with 
regard to these ends the judgment of philosophers and moralists is 
more decisive than that of scientific experts. 

It is true that scientific methods are rightly used in criminal investi- 
gation—for example, blood tests to discover the presence of alcohol, 
and the collection and analysis of physical evidence by scientists of 
the police laboratory. It is also true that, physically speaking, all we 
have in narcoanalysis is a “small puncture.’’ Close interrogation is 
morally justifiable even if it amounts to a certain degree of pressure 
on the accused, and admittedly it is hard to draw the line. But com- 
parison cannot be made between tests that reach only bodily functions 
and methods that reach free will and the integrity of the self. Narco- 
analysis depends for its effectiveness on the surrender of the individual 
to the doctor. All technique in psychiatry rests on trust between pa- 
tient and doctor. Here it is brought about by force or cunning, and 
an “enforced confidence’’ is self-contradictory. Again granting the 
difficulty of distinguishing between legitimate interrogation and ex- 
tortion, the distinction must nevertheless be kept in mind and not 
abandoned in favor of a “scientism,” taken on faith, which would 
arrogate to itself the total control of life. Cheating or trickery, or the 
setting of traps which nullify the free will of the accused, are immoral. 
And narcointerrogation by police amounts to an assault on mind and 
will, a form of “spiritual rape,” a violation of “the secrecy of the soul.” 
Rolin suggests the following principle: 
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One is violating the secrecy of the soul when one tries to break into it directly, | 


and not by observing it indirectly by means of signs and symbols; as soon as 
one tries to reach the actual source of these symbols and to tamper with the 
power which governs their expression. An interrogation or an expert assessment 
can ethically seek only to interpret the signs and symbols which the mind ex- 
presses willingly. Any attempt to alter the will of the subject becomes a spiritual 
assault." 


Rolin makes narcointerrogation equivalent to torture. Torture was 
used as a method of obtaining confessions. Confession has always been 
highly prized, because it seemed to carry with it the most cogent proof 
of guilt. Now torture has vanished, at least from civilized judicial pro- 
cedure, but the “spirit of torture” remains among those who want to 
use these methods to extract confessions. The evil in this is substan- 
tially enhanced by the fact that the methods are covered with the 
prestige of science and supported by the ignorance of the public. Con- 
fession alone stands for nothing. “Only a confession voluntarily and 
deliberately made, knowing what it comports, by a person in full 
possession of his faculties, can really carry the weight of proof.’’ And 
further, confession, even voluntarily made, reaches only to the facts 
of the transaction as the accused person recalls them; the interpreta- 
tion of the facts, the ‘“‘assaying of guilt or innocence”’ (to recall our 
earlier quotation of the Minnesota criminologist), pertains to the 
people, in due process of law. The accused person, even the guilty, 
does not convict himself. And finally, there is an inviolability of the 
conscience, a right to keep silent, guaranteed by common law and 
Catholic canon law (canon 1743). Even a guilty person has an inviola- 
ble right to the privacy of his inmost soul. 

In short, and to sum up, the book of J. Rolin takes a stand of abso- 
lute and unequivocal opposition to police use of narcoanalysis. In favor 
of it the argument may be made that narcosis inhibits voluntary con- 
trol of the mind, will show up a liar or malingerer, will break down 
resistance, will bring forth “the truth.”’ But it will not do these things. 
Even if the attempt is made to use the technique merely for diagnosis, 
it is likely to deteriorate into a way of extorting confessions. ‘“There 
is a slippery slope between forensic medicine and police torture, and 
it becomes essential to check the descent.” There is a distinction in 


4 Rolin, op. cit., p. 9. 
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theory between a medical diagnosis and a forced confession, but it will 
tend to disappear in practice. The practice arrogates to science an 
interpretative function which pertains only to law; it violates human 
rights and is a rape of the mind. 

So much for the book of J. Rolin. His facts and interpretations are 
supported in the writings of distinguished medical doctors and bio- 
chemists. Dr. J. A. M. Meerloo, a Dutch psychiatrist who had been 
a prisoner of the Nazis and who coined the term “menticide” (murder 
of the mind), writes: 


There is the further question of whether or not the drugs used in the truth 
serum always produce the desired effect of compelling the patient to tell the 
inner truth.... American law courts have refused to admit as evidence the re- 
sults of truth serum tests, largely on the basis of psychiatric conviction that the 
truth serum is misnamed; that in fact narcoanalysis is no guarantee of getting 
at the truth. It may even be used as a coercive threat in cases where victims 
are not aware of its limited action... . Still another danger .. . is that a criminal 
investigator can induce and communicate his own thoughts and feelings to his 
victim. Thus the truth serum may cause the patient with a weak ego to yield 
to... interpretations ...and take over the suggestions [of the investigator]... . 
There is a very serious social danger in all these methods of chemical intrusion 
into the mind. True, they can be used as a careful aid to psychotherapy, but they 
can also be frightening instruments of control in the hands of men with an over- 
whelming drive to power.!5 


Rolin’s book had also pointed out the frightening political implications 
of the technique. Meerloo closes his discussion of the question with 
another of Rolin’s points: the use of methods such as this can destroy 
the relationship of trust that must exist between doctor and patient 
and change the therapist into an instrument of coercion. 

Robert S. DeRopp, of the University of London, formerly a visiting 
researcher at the Rockefeller Institute, is an American biochemist who 
works on drugs in one of the great pharmaceutical houses. He writes 
bluntly on the “truth drug”: 


More recently scopolamine, the active ingredient of henbane, has been used 
by the police in some countries to assist the extraction of confessions from ac- 
cused persons. It has even been described by certain misinformed individuals as 
“truth serum.” Scopolamine, of course, has nothing to do with serum, which is 
the liquid portion of blood after the clot has been removed. It has also very little 


16 J. A. M. Meerloo, The Rape of the Mind (Cleveland and New York, 1956) pp. 66 f. 
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to do with truth. There is no evidence to show that either scopolamine or any | 
other drug can so relax an accused person’s defenses that he unknowingly reveals | 
truths he has been trying to conceal. Jean Rolin, in his book Police Drugs, de- | 


scribes the way in which scopolamine or sodium amytal has been used for this 
purpose and condemns the technique as being morally equivalent to the use of 
torture. Certainly it is a medically unethical procedure and confessions thus 
extorted should not be accepted in any properly constituted court of law. In the 
United States such a practice would be contrary to the spirit of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, which was specifically designed to protect accused persons from procedures 
which would compel them to be witnesses against themselves.!® 


These statements of Dr. Meerloo and of Dr. DeRopp—and also the 
argument of J. Rolin—should be read in comparison with the partisan 
article on narcointerrogation quoted and reviewed earlier. 

American courts of law will not admit in evidence a confession ob- 
tained under the influence of a drug. American Law Reports quotes the 
conclusions of an article on the subject which appeared in the Umi- 
versity of Chicago Law Review: 

A criminal confession made under the influence of a drug would be inadmissible 
because obtained involuntarily. On whatever basis the rule rests, a confession in- 
duced by a drug ought to be excluded. There is great danger that it may be false. 
It is subject to being mingled with fancy. It is subject to being moulded by sug- 
gestions of the interrogator. In the hands of incompetent or unethical interro- 
gators, a suspect can make a wide variety of unreliable statements.” 


A federal case, Lindsey v. U.S.A., cites many articles and cases that 
give good coverage of the status of the truth drug in American Law. 
The conclusion is this: 


Although narcoanalysis in general, and the sodium-pentothal interview in 
particular, may be a useful tool in the psychiatric examination of an individual, 
the courts have not generally recognized the trustworthiness and reliability of 
such tests as being sufficiently well established to accord the results the status 
of competent evidence. . .. The expected effect of the drug is to dispel inhibitions 
so the subject will talk freely, but it seems scientific tests reveal that people thus 
prompted to speak freely do not always tell the truth... .8 


Just as Rolin did, the judge in the Lindsey case distinguished the 
“scientific” procedure in narcoanalysis from straight scientific detec- 


16 Robert S. DeRopp, Drugs and the Mind (New York, 1957) pp. 274 f. 

17 American Law Reports Annotated, Second Series 23 (1952) 1307, quoting University 
of Chicago Law Review 14 (1946) 601. 

8 Lindsey v. U.S.A., 237 F.2d 893 (9th Cir. 1957). 
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tion, which requires observation only, not interpretation. And also he 
points out some absurdities which possibly might infect these scientific- 
criminological procedures. For example, you cannot cross-examine the 
“lie detector,” and in connection with drugs it might turn out to be 
necessary to narcoanalyze everybody, not just the accused: the inter- 
viewer, to find out if he is telling the truth, the judge, the jury, the 
witnesses, etc. However, on the debit side of the American decisions— 
and some study would discover whether this is the case or not—it may 
be that American law makes such evidence inadmissible on the more 
or less sole ground of its unreliability, without going into the deeper 
questions of the right of a man to the integrity of his mind and of the 
encroachments of scientism on the domain of law. 

Writing in a Canadian journal, a Jesuit theologian discusses narco- 
analysis, both therapeutic and forensic."* He concludes that with most 
careful safeguards, which he enumerates, narcoanalysis is a legitimate 
technique of clinical psychiatry. However, he condemns the practice 
in police procedure, on two of the grounds already covered here: it is 
unreliable, and “it violates the natural right of an accused person to 
retain his psychological freedom to deny his crime.” Fr. Hamel adds 
a third ground, that the technique is illegal, “since the law does not 
consider the accused as the object of procedure, but as a party to it.’’° 
And he concludes with Rolin that the practice is equivalent to “‘moral 
torture.” 

Finally, Pope Pius XII took up this same subject in an address to 
the Sixth International Congress on Criminal Law, October 3, 1953. 
The Pope said: 


The judicial investigation must exclude physical and psychic torture and 
narcoanalysis, first because these violate a natural right even if the accused is 
really guilty, and then because too often they produce erroneous results. It is 
not a rare thing for them to result exactly in the confession desired by the court, 
and in harm to the accused person, not because he is really guilty, but because 
his physical and mental energy is exhausted and he is ready to make any state- 
ments that may be desired. “Better prison and death than this physical and 
mental torture!” We find abundant proofs of this state of things in spectacular 


# E. Hamel, S.J., “Le ‘sérum de vérité’ et la théologie morale,” Sciences ecclésiastiques 
5 (1953) 43-56. 
% Tbid., p. 55. 
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and well-known processes, with their confessions, their self-accusations, and their 
requests for a pitiless punishment.” 





The statement represents a teaching of the Pope that the use of narco- 
analysis in the judicial process is immoral. He does not distinguish two 
steps, the interrogatory or investigative from the judicial process 
proper, but the indication is that he intends to condemn the practice 


all the way through. If a confession is wrung from a suspect in interro- : 
gation under drugs, it should not be used against him in evidence. The wh 
Pope in the statement does not set up as matter for distinction the e 
possibility that the accused may have consented to or even requested i 


the analysis. Nor does the Pope think of the practice as connected in | ¢} 
any way with “therapy,” but as aimed at the securing of confessions. | Jp, 
And finally, it should be noted that the Pope places as the primary | tay 
reason for his condemnation the violation of the natural right even of | ap 
a guilty person to the integrity of his own mind and will. Only in | car 
second place does the Pope point out the unreliability of the method | ap 
as a means of reaching truth. The Pope’s statement describes the ] 
forensic use of narcoanalysis as ‘“‘psychic torture.’”’ The reference to | ™ 
“spectacular and well-known processes” reflects the Pope’s awareness | '™ 
of scenes of our times of unparalleled horror; and the entire statement - 
was doubtless made with deepest grief of the late Holy Father over é 
the ordeal of Cardinal Mindzsenty and of other victims less familiar. - 


21 AAS 45 (1953) 730-44. ma 
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NOTES 


CULLMANN’S NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTOLOGY: 
AN APPRAISAL 


Once in a great while, it is a reviewer’s good fortune to be assigned a book 
which he might wish to have written himself. Oscar Cullmann’s study of 
NT Christology has provided the present reviewer with just such a happy 
experience.! The systematic theologian will, I believe, find that this bal- 
anced synthesis of the NT data regarding the person and work of Jesus 
Christ provides him with the scriptural background for the treatise on the 
Incarnate Word and the redemption, and—what is of paramount impor- 
tance—with a competent introduction to the characteristically Semitic 
approach of the NT authors to the doctrine of the hypostatic union. One 
can only hope that an English translation of the book will soon make its 
appearance. 

Dr. Cullmann is resolved to remain as faithful as he can to the NT pic- 
ture of Jesus. Such fidelity is evident in his painstaking exegesis of key 
texts (frequently graced with new but sound insights), in his conscientious 
striving to eschew the almost unconscious parti pris produced in the minds 
of most modern critics by the classic works of Wrede, Bousset, Reitzen- 
stein, Bultmann, etc., and in his determination to be guided by the four 
great moments of the Christian Heilsgeschichte in his division of the subject 
matter. 

Briefly, the methodology consists in an investigation of the most im- 
portant titles gives by NT writers to Christ, relative to (1) His earthly life, 
(2) His parousiac function, (3) His glorified existence, contemporaneous 
with the Church, and (4) His pre-existent state ab aeferno. The OT, late 
Jewish, and Hellenistic semantic background of each of these designations 
is reviewed. The question, whether the title had been applied to Himself by 
Jesus, is raised and answered. Finally, the use of the title in the various NT 
writers is discussed. 

One is grateful to Cullmann for his repeated insistence that the NT 
Christological question concerns itself with Jesus’ person and work inas- 
much as it is related to the divine Heilsgeschichte. The problématique in- 
vented by later conceptualist philosophies is quite as un-Hebraic and un- 


1Qscar Cullmann, Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1957, pp. 
viii + 352). Since completing this study of the German edition, I have received the French 
version, Christologie du Nouveau Testament (Neuchitel-Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1958, 
pp. 300), which, as far as I can see, is identical in every respect with the German text. 
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biblical as it is undeniably Greek. Without some sort of induction into what | 
he may consider the Bible’s “unmetaphysical’’ viewpoint, the Scholastic 
theologian can easily be betrayed into thinking that the Christological 
problem was never really solved (perhaps never clearly posed) until the 
Council of Chalcedon. 


Cullmann’s book is remarkable by reason of the fact that, despite (or 


perhaps because of) its carefully analytical procedure, by which one Chris- 
tological title after another is systematically treated, the result is not a 
Reihe of dissociated articles, in the manner of a lexicon. What emerges is a 
coherent picture of Jesus Christ. The secret, of course, is the author’s fine 
feeling for the values inherent in the historical process which constitutes 
NT salvation-history. This enables him to unfold for the reader the sig- 
nificant moments in the genetic process by which the Christians of the 
Apostolic Age arrived at the complex and mysterious answer to the one 
question which had concerned them from the first days of their discipleship: 
who is Jesus? 


JESus’ EARTHLY LIFE 


The Christological titles relative to Jesus’ earthly career are found by 
Cullmann to be those of the Prophet, the Suffering Servant of God, and the 
High Priest. The idea expressed in the phrase, the Prophet, is that of an 
eschatological prophet, bearer of God’s definitive revelation given through 
the Mosaic Law. It appears in the literature of late Judaism and derives 
ultimately from Dt 18:15. Originally thought of as a forerunner rather of 
Yahweh Himself than of the Messiah, he is later envisaged as a precursor of 
the Christ. While, in the V7, the earlier sections of Acts (3:22; 7:37) apply 
the Deuteronomy text to Jesus, elsewhere it is the Baptist, not Jesus (an 
exception will be made for the Fourth Gospel), who is considered as the 
Prophet. The Synoptics make it clear that Jesus Himself bestowed the 
title on John. The fourth Evangelist, who applies every honorific title to 
Christ, thinks rather of Jesus as the Prophet (cf. John’s refusal of the title, 
Jn 1:21, and the sharp contrast of Jesus with Moses, Jn 1:17; 6:32). 

This portrayal of Jesus as the eschatological prophet, Cullmann feels, 
popular in primitive Jewish Christian tradition but later abandoned as 
unsuitable, survived only in heretical Jewish Christianity (Gospel to the 
Hebrews, the Pseudo-Clementine Kerygmata Petrou) and was later to be 
exploited in Islam. Its undoubted advantages (freedom from the political 
overtones present in the concept of Messiah; inclusion of the idea of the 
Parousia, which makes it unique among primitive Christological titles) 
are outweighed by its inability to convey the notion of Jesus’ redemptive 
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death and its radically eschatological orientation (the Prophet is prodromic 
of the end of history), irreconcilable with the predominant NT conception 
of Christ as center of the Heilsgeschichte. 

Here one might well ask whether Cullmann has not compounded two 
themes which, already in the OT, appear as distinct: the notion of a mys- 
terious precursor, ultimately identified as Elias redivivus (Mal 3:1 ff.; 3:22- 
23; Sir 48:1-11) and fulfilled in John; and that of the Prophet typified by 
Moses, combined with that of the Ebed Yahweh (Is 42:3-4, 6), and realized 
in Christ. It would appear that this latter conception is not far from the 
mind of the first Evangelist (cf. Mt 2:20, and the central section of the 
Sermon on the Mount). It is perhaps even more basic to the concept of 
salvation presented by the fourth Gospel, where the New Covenant is a 
dominant theme. Moreover, if, as it appears to be, Acts 3:26 is a Christologi- 
cal development based on Dt 18:15, we are dealing here with a primitive 
and exceedingly important depiction, not of the earthly but the glorified 
contemporary Christ (as I pointed out some years ago”); and we are forced 
to conclude that this conception of the exalted Christ as the Prophet finds 
a permanent place in NT Christology (cf. 2 Cor 3:17; Rom 8:9-11; the 
Emmanuel conception of Mt 1:23; 28:20; the office of the “other Paraclete” 
in John, etc.). 

The discussion of Jesus as the Suffering Servant is a most valuable one, 
and the author’s suggestion that this aspect of Christology might be utilized 
to better advantage in modern treatises on the redemption should be fully 
endorsed. The identity of the Deutero-Isaian Servant remains a quaestio 
disputata among scholars, as does the association of this figure in late Ju- 
daism with the notion of the Messiah. Two characteristics of the Ebed 
Yahweh theme made it a popular vehicle in apostolic Christianity for 
demonstrating the OT prediction of Jesus’ redemptive work: the Servant’s 
vicarious death and his mediatorial role in the Covenant. While Jesus did 
not perhaps assume explicitly the title of Ebed Yahweh, all four Evangelists 
testify that He did think of His own death as a redemptive act benefiting 
all humanity, and He connected His mission upon earth with the renewal 
of the Covenant, as is shown in the theophany at His baptism. It is grati- 
fying to see that Cullmann considers authentic those logia of Jesus where 
these ideas are expressed (Mk 2:18 ff.; Lk 13:31 ff.; Mt 12:39 f.; Mk 8:31; 
9:31; 10:33; Mk 12:1 ff.; Mk 10:45). 

The conception of Jesus as the Suffering Servant is traced back to the 
earliest period of the primitive preaching. Cullmann considers that the 


“The Conception of Salvation in Primitive Christian Preaching,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 18 (1956) 244-45. 
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references to it in Acts 3-4 originated with St. Peter. The Johannine 
concept of Jesus as “Lamb of God” (Jn 1:29) is likewise an ancient varia- 
tion on this theme. Here might be added Pére Mollat’s suggestion*® that 
Jn 19:36 is a compound citation of Ex 12:46 and Ps 34:21, the latter being 
an allusion to the Servant. Other interesting NT developments of the 
Servant Christology are to be found in Lk 24:26, 46, where the theme is 
integrated into the Paschal Mystery, Jn 12:37 ff., which connects it with 
Isaiah’s inaugural vision, and Heb 9:27 f., which relates it to the Parousia.‘ 

Cullmann rightly observes that the Servant theme does not figure directly 
in Paul’s most characteristic Christology: 1 Cor 15:3 and Phil 2:6 ff. derive 
from earlier Palestinian traditions. At the same time, he perhaps over- 
emphasizes the allusions to the Ebed Yahweh in Rom 5:12 ff. Is not this 
rather the locus classicus for the fully enucleated Pauline New-Adam Chris- 
tology, in the creation of which Paul has borrowed but the single note of 
obedience from the Palestinian Servant motif? I venture to suggest that 
Paul deliberately abandoned the Servant Christology because in it the 
Servant’s exaltation is regarded as a kind of personal reward, rather than 
(as in Paul’s view of Christ’s resurrection) as an integral, indeed essential, 
moment in the divine plan of redemption. Indeed, Cullmann does not ap- 
pear to have considered the values which the apostolic writers undoubtedly 
found in the Deutero-Isaian picture of the glorified Servant. He does note, 
however, that it is chiefly in liturgical texts that the portrayal of Christ as 
the Servant tended to survive (Didache, 1 Clement, Phil 2:6 ff.), and he 
asserts that this is due to a recollection that the Last Supper constituted the 
decisive moment when Jesus revealed Himself to His own as the Ebed 
Yahweh. This excellent observation might be further established by a study 
of the very primitive community prayer preserved in Acts 4:24 ff., as also 
of the Apocalypse’s theme of the “Lamb that has been slain,’”’ in connec- 
tion with which its author has recorded several liturgical hymns. 

The title of High Priest, so closely related to that of the Servant of God, is 
applied to Jesus’ earthly career principally in Hebrews (cf. chap. 7; 6:21; 
7:25; 9:24, 28). In late Judaism, speculation on texts like Gn 14:18 ff. and 
Ps 110:4 began to invest the Messianic King with the high-priestly dignity 
(cf. Qumran’s “teacher of justice” and the two Messiahs mentioned in the 
Testimony of the Twelve Patriarchs). Cullmann attributes this hope in an 
eschatological high priest who would reform Israel’s religious life to an 
awareness of the degradation of the high-priestly office in the Judaism of the 
Greco-Roman period. 

*D. Mollat, L’Evangile . . . de saint Jean (Paris, 1953) p. 190, note a. 


“The Theme of the Servant of Yahweh in Primitive Christian Soteriology, and Its 
Transposition by St. Paul,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 16 (1954) 402, 404, 409. 
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If Jesus did not personally assume the title, it is implicit in His opposi- 
tion to the official cult and priesthood of His day (Mt 12:6; Mk 14:58 par.; 
Jn 2:19), and He does cite Ps 110 in connection with the concept of the 
Messiah (Mk 12:35 par.), thus indirectly applying it to Himself. His final 
testimony before the High Priest (Mk 14:62) would indicate, from the con- 
text, that He considered it His mission to bring the priesthood to perfec- 
tion. The Johannine literature displays some interest in Jesus’ high-priestly 
office (cf. Jn 17; insistence on Jesus’ sinlessness: Jn 8:46; 1 Jn 3:5, 7; Jn 
19:23; Ap 1:13). 


JESUS’ PAROUSIAC FUNCTION 


The NT describes Jesus’ future, eschatological function chiefly by means 
of two titles: Messiah and Son of Man. 

In Judaism, according to Cullmann, the concept of the Messiah stemmed 
from the divine promise to the Davidic dynasty (2 S 7:12 ff.): a descendant 
of David as ““God’s Anointed” (= Messiah, or Christ) would inherit the 
throne and bring salvation at some future date. The extinction of the 
Davidic line during the Babylonian captivity heightened this hope. The 
Messiah came, in late Judaism, to be envisaged as a political and martial 
figure (Ps Sol 17:21 contains for Cullmann the classic expression of the 
Jewish Messianic ideal). While Cullmann does advert to the Qumran notion 
of two Messiahs of Aaron (priestly) and of Israel (political), he has sharp- 
ened the Jewish Messianic notion in which the political and warlike note 
predominates. Accordingly, he insists that Jesus habitually displayed the 
greatest reserve towards any attempt to confer the title Messiah upon 
Himself. At best, His answer to those who seek to call Him by it is neither 
yes nor no: the High Priest (Mk 14:61 f. par.), Pilate (Mk 15:2 par.), 
Peter at Caesarea Philippi (Mk 8:27 ff.), who is immediately rebuked for 
his “You are the Messiah” with Jesus’ “Get out of my sight, you Satan.” 
At His temptations in the desert, Jesus unconditionally rejected the presti- 
digitator-politico Messianic ideal proposed by the devil. 

The mediatorial function underlying the title of Messiah is one that can 
be applied to Jesus, e.g., its highlighting of the continuity between the OT 
vocation of the Chosen People and Jesus’ mission in which it finds its ful- 
filment (a mission of which, as Cullmann admits, Jesus was clearly con- 
scious). The designation “Son of David,” which has some affinity with the 
title of Messiah, was not directly refused by Jesus, although He rejected 
the allied idea of political kingship. 

Paradoxically enough, the primitive Church constantly gave Jesus this 
title which in His public life He had carefully avoided; and in the late- 
Apostolic Age, “Christ” is used as a sort of surname, its Jewish Messianic 
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content being forgotten. In Palestine itself, the Jewish Christians gave 
Jesus this title in their discussions with the Jews, in order to justify their 
faith in Jesus, to stress the continuity between OT and NT, and to explain 
His Davidic dominion as a reign, primarily, over the new gahal of Israel, 
which they were aware they constituted. 

Cullmann devotes some sixty pages to the title, Son of Man, and this 
section contains the most original contribution in his entire book. He 
asserts (vs. Lietzmann) that the expression simply means “Man.” In late 
Judaism, the Son of Man conception assumed two forms: (1) that of the 
heavenly Man, now concealed and scheduled to appear at the end of time 
(Daniel, Enoch, 4 Esdras); (2) the heavenly, “ideal” Man (Philo, Kerygmata 
Petrou). In Dn 7:13, the figure is simply a symbol of “the saints of the Most 
High”; in later Jewish apocalyptic (4 Esdr 13; Ethiopic Enoch), it is con- 
ceived as an individual. The pagan myth of an Urmensch, which parallels 
to some extent the Son of Man concept, proved difficult of assimilation by 
Jewish thought, since the biblical Adam is clearly source of sin for mankind. 
An attempt at a solution was made in Ethiopic Enoch by soft-pedaling 
Adam’s fall, sin’s origin being attributed to the angels (cf. Gn 6:1). The 
Gnostic Pseudo-Clementine writings categorically deny Adam’s sin, Eve 
being the principle of evil. Philo Judaeus (Leg. alleg. 1, 31 £.; De opif. mundi 
134 ff.) distinguished, in the two creation accounts of Genesis, between the 
formation of the “heavenly Man” to God’s image and the creation of the 
“earthly Man,” who was the primordial sinner. Paul would appear to 
refute this Philonian exegesis in 1 Cor 15:46. 

Assumed by Jesus Himself in preference to all other honorific titles, 
“Son of Man” was used by Him to designate either His eschatological 
mission (Lk 17:22 ff.; Mt 24:27, 37 ff.; Mk 8:38; Mk 14:62 par.) or His 
earthly work, where it is combined with the Ebed Yahweh conception (Mk 
10:45; the prophecies of the Passion). The novelty of the term “Son of Man” 
in the mouth of Jesus is seen in the combining of this Hoheitsaussage with 
the Servant humiliation motif. 

On Cullmann’s view, there is no “Son of Man” Christology in the Syn- 
optics, who prefer the Messiah Christology. One wonders, however, whether 
there is not a hint of it operative in the Marcan portrayal of Jesus’ tempta- 
tions (Mk 1:13), as also in the Lucan genealogy, where the ascent is 
traced back to “Adam who was of God” (Lk 3:38). E. Lohmeyer con- 
siders Galilee to be the place of origin of the “Son of Man” Christology. 
Cullmann conjectures, with some plausibility, that it was a creation of “the 
Hellenists” who were members of the primitive Jerusalem community. 

While Paul does not employ the expression “Son of Man,” he employs a 
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phrase whose meaning coincides with it: “the second, or last, Adam” (1 Cor 
15:45 ff.), or the “coming Adam” (Rom 5:14). By a competent discussion 
of 1 Cor 15:45 ff., Rom 5:12 ff., and Phil 2:5-11, Cullmann shows how 
Paul successfully solved the problem, unsatisfactorily discussed by Judaism, 
of the relation of “Son of Man” to Adam, by connecting it with an historical 
person, Jesus Christ. This Pauline insight, as Cullmann appositely ob- 
serves, is a proof of Paul’s fidelity to the thought of Jesus, who had already 
applied the title to Himself. Like Jesus also, Paul connects “Son of Man” 
with Ebed Yahweh. Moreover, Paul takes up the doctrine of the heavenly 
Man, but (vs. Philo) denies the role to Adam, applying it to Jesus who 
comes to expiate Adam’s sin. Jesus succeeds, where Adam failed, in being 
the Image of God, since He is the propitiation for our sins. Thus Paul under- 
scores what was only implicit in the Jewish “Son of Man’ concept: the 
vicarious function. Paul also handles the subjective aspects of the redemp- 
tion by means of this same theme: cf. his “old man,” “new man” (Col 3:9 
f.; Gal 3:27; Rom 13:14; Eph 4:24). Phil 2:5 ff. adds the idea that the pre- 
existent Christ is already the heavenly Man and Image of God. His Gott- 
ebenbildlichkeit is revealed through the obedience of the Incarnation and 
of the cross. 

Mention of this Philippians hymn (Cullmann accepts it as pre-Pauline) 
reminds us that the “Son of Man” Christology did not originate with Paul. 
Acts 7:56 connects the title with Stephen; and Cullmann thinks this Chris- 
tology was first adumbrated by “the Hellenists,” Jewish Christians of non- 
Palestinian origin. It was also developed by the author of the fourth Gospel, 
where the function of Judge (Jn 5:27) belongs to the “Son of Man,” as does 
the feeding of His disciples upon His own glorified flesh (Jn 6:27, 53). More- 
over, if one accepts the variant reading in Jn 9:35, this title was employed 
in early baptismal catecheses. Further traces of this Christology appear in 
Ap 1:13; 14:14; Heb 1:3; 2:5 ff. 


JESUS’ GLORIFIED EXISTENCE 


The titles Kyrios (Lord) and Saviour express the contemporary rela- 
tions to the Church of the exalted Christ. The new Christian signification 
of Kyrios as applied to Jesus derives from the belief in His sessio ad dexteram 
Pairis. Tf, like the expression Saviour, Kyrios underwent considerable de- 
velopment in Greek-speaking churches, still, again like Saviour, Kyrios 
originated in Palestinian communities. Hence (vs. Bousset) Kyrios as a 
divine name for Christ was not an invention of Hellenizing Christianity. 
It is gratifying to see Cullmann refute the theory that only with Luke and 
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Paul did the word receive a meaning it had never had in Aramaic Christian 
circles. 

While, in Oriental-Hellenistic religions, Kyrios was a divine name (as it 
later became also in the Roman emperor-cult), it is to Judaism we must 
look for the prehistory of the term as applied to Christ. The Hebrew equiva- 
lent is Addn (the Aramaic Mar), words signifying possessor or master in 
ordinary usage. Addn, however, acquired a sacral meaning, and it was read 
in the Bible for the ineffable tetragram, Yahweh. In Greek-speaking Jewish 
milieus, Kyrios (the LXX rendering of Yahweh) also acquired a sacral 
meaning. As regards Mar, however, there is no evidence of the same pre- 
Christian development in meaning from a term of respect to an absolute 
sense as a divine title (although it was used as an honorific designation for 
kings and the emperor). We do, however, possess proof of the development 
of Mar in Aramaic-speaking Christian circles. Mari, Mari as an honorific 
appellation was used towards Jesus in His earthly life (Mk 7:21), while in 
the Palestinian Christian liturgy the Eucharistic acclamation, Maran atha 
(1 Cor 16:22), was addressed to the glorified Christ as a fully divine title. 
This phrase, Cullmann insists, was a prayer, not a creed: it means “Lord, 
come,” not “The Lord is coming” (cf. its translation as imperative in Ap 
22:20; Didache 10, 6). The ancient Aramaic credal formulae were invariably 
translated into Greek (cf. Phil 2:11; 1 Cor 12:3; Rom 10:9); prayers, not 
always (cf. Amen, Abba). 

It was, moreover, as the glorified, contemporary Lord that Jesus was 
honored after His ascension in the primitive Palestinian churches, and not 
merely as the future, parousiac “One who is coming.” Indeed, their intense 
expectation of His final return can only be explained as a result of His resur- 
rection and of the conviction that “the last times” had already been in- 
augurated. Maran atha was then a Eucharistic prayer (Christ’s contemporary 
Lordship was experienced at the Eucharist; cf. 1 Cor 11:23), not a mere 
expression of a purely eschatological hope. Hence this liturgical use of Mar 
was already equivalent of the Greek Kyrios as an expression of faith in 
Christ as God. 

Paul gives the theological basis for this contemporary Lordship of Christ 
(cf. Rom 10:9; Phil 2:6 ff.; 1 Cor 12:3), coextensive in time with the era of 
the Church, although “spatially” it includes Christ’s dominion over the 
whole universe and the powers behind the state. The Church is conscious of 
Christ’s Lordship, while the rest of the universe does not recognize it. 

Curiously enough, Cullmann refuses to identify the millennium of the 
Apocalypse with the period of the Church’s history, because he believes 
that the thousand years’ reign belongs “chronologically to the Endakt of this 
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Lordship of Christ, which begins with His return.” I should like to suggest 
that this famous crux interpretum (Ap 20:4-6) is the result of the inability 
of the Semitic mind to conceive final salvation without a bodily resurrec- 
tion (our Scholastic concept of anima subsistens sine corpore would be un- 
intelligible to the Semite). Since the author of the Apocalypse is convinced 
that the martyrs already enjoy the reward, in heaven, of their heroic con- 
fession (Ap 7:9-17), he is forced to postulate a “first resurrection.” We see 
Paul make a similar postulate in Eph 2:5-6 when he attempts to conceive 
salvation (which in his earlier letters is invariably eschatological) as a pres- 
ent possession of the Christian in this life: if “saved” now, the Christian 
must be raised and seated already at the Father’s right hand with Christ. 

Jesus is called Saviour, a term often applied to God in the OT and in 
those WT books which come from Hellenistic milieus (John, 1 John, Luke, 
the Pastorals). The Hellenistic usage of the word, however, is of no help in 
explaining this title of Jesus. Sdt@r was applied to Aesculapius, god of medi- 
cine; in the mystery cults, sd¢@ria meant rescue from death and from material 
existence. The fact that Sdtér is given to Jesus by those authors who apply 
it to God the Father shows that we are dealing with an instance, frequent 
enough in the NT, where an OT title for God is given to Christ. While the 
name Saviour itself would scarcely have been used of Jesus in Aramaic 
Christian circles (it would be identical with the theophoric name, Jesus), 
still it is clear that these Palestinian Christians were quite conscious that 
the name of Jesus denotes one of His primary functions (cf. Mt 1:21; Lk 
$531 &.). 


JESUS’ PRE-EXISTENT STATE 


The NT titles for the pre-existent Christ, according to Cullmann, are the 
Logos, the Son of God, and even God. It is only in the Johannine literature 
that Logos is a designation for Christ (Prologue; 1 Jn 1:1; Ap 19:13). The 
conception of Jesus as divine Wisdom incarnate is, however, found in Paul 
and in the Synoptics. 

Logos in Heraclitus, the Stoic philosophers, and Platonism is a designa- 
tion for the world law. While this is an abstraction, not a hypostasis, still it 
was not without influence upon later Jewish personifications in which logos 
figures. Probably, too, there was some influence by the Gnostic mythological 
conceptions (which envisage the Jogos as mediator) upon this subsequent 
speculation. 

However, the Johannine literature is, like that of Qumran, related to a 
Palestinian syncretistic Judaism. Hence it is faulty scientific method to 
seek its inspiration merely in Oriental-Hellenistic Jogos doctrines, while 
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ignoring its debt to the OT. Cullmann’s view of this semantic development 
is a balanced one: “John’s Gospel did not derive the doctrine of a common, 
nonspecifically Christian revelation from the widespread Jogos concept: on 
the contrary, it has completely subordinated the extra- and pre-Christian 
Logosbegriff to the unique revelation of God in Jesus of Nazareth, and so 
has made it entirely new.” 

While the Siz im Leben for the Kyrios title applied to Christ in an abso- 
lute sense was the Christian liturgy, the Siz im Leben for the Logos designa- 
tion is Christian theological reflection (Logos was applied to Jesus only 
after His death). Doubtless John was helped by Jewish-Hellenistic specu- 
lations on Jogos in answering the question “Who is Jesus?”, but what is new 
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in his Gospel is the taking of Jesus’ life as the point d’appui (to understand | 


the Prologue, we must keep in mind John’s assertion that “The Logos be- 
came man”’; v. 14). Always in the forefront of John’s mind is the truth that, 
while Jesus brings divine revelation by His preaching (logos), it is para- 
mount to realize that Jesus is Himself the revelation (Logos). This, says 
Cullmann, is the érait d’union between the abstraction, Logos, and the 
incarnate Son. John’s novel use of a Hellenistic expression does not imply 
that the Greeks, in speaking of Jogos, had any real knowledge of Christ. 
Rather, they spoke of Jogos without knowing the divine revelation of the 
incarnate Logos. 

The title “Son of God” given to Jesus in the NT expresses the unique 
character of the relation between the Father and the Son. Still the biblical 
viewpoint is not that of later Greek theologies which discuss the “sub- 
stantial equality of Jesus with the Father’’ or the union of two natures in 
one divine Person. 

The Oriental and Hellenistic background of this term does not throw any 
light on NT usage, since it did not influence it. In the Near East, “Son of 
God” was a royal title (cf. the divi filius given later Roman emperors): 
Hellenism applied it to the theoi andres or thaumaturges (essentially a poly- 
theistic conception). In the OT the expression designates the people of 
Israel (Ex 4:22 f.; Os 11:1; Is 1:2; 30:1; 63; Jer 3:22), chosen by God for a 
special mission and owing Him absolute obedience. It is employed of the 
king (2 S 7:14; Ps 2:7; 89:27) and of the angels (Gn 6:2; Jb 1:6; 2:1; 38:7) 
with much the same meaning. There is no OT text where the term is clearly 
applied to the Messiah. This is hard to explain, given the association of the 
Messianic idea with that of the Davidic king. However, “Son of God”’ in 
the OT does not signify special powers or anything like a substantial re- 
lation to God. Indeed, the title applied to Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels 
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appears not to be an inference from His Messianic dignity, but represents a 
different aspect of Christ from that indicated by Messiah. Moreover (vs. 
Bousset and Bultmann), the use of this V7 title was not an invention of a 
Hellenized Christianity: the Synoptics do not employ “Son of God” to in- 
dicate Jesus’ miraculous powers but His unique relation with the Father 
and His filial obedience. 

Did Jesus apply the title to Himself, or are the logia in which He does so 
merely a creation of the community? Cullmann’s view is that they are 
authentic sayings of Jesus. Where others apply the term to Christ in the 
Synoptics, some special supernatural knowledge is indicated or implied 
(Mt 16:16; Mt 4:3, 6; Mk 3:11). Cullmann’s main argument for admitting 
that the NT use of the title originated with Jesus Himself is that neither 
the OT nor Jewish literature can provide a sufficient reason to explain why 
the community might later describe Jesus as ‘Son of God.” 

The sense of this title in Jesus’ mouth indicates His awareness of an 
utterly unique relation with the Father. Two aspects of this consciousness 
appear in the Synoptic texts: Jesus’ filial obedience in realizing the Father’s 
plan of salvation, and His knowledge that His relation to the Father is very 
different from that of the prophets. Indeed, Mt 11:25 ff. indicates Jesus’ 
awareness of His own pre-existence. 

“Son of God” is applied to Christ in the most primitive Christian creeds 
and earliest baptismal liturgies (cf. Acts 8:36-38; 1 Jn 4:15;5:5; Heb 4:14; 
Rom 1:3-4). Paul stresses the perfection of Jesus’ obedience in carrying 
out God’s Heilsplan. Paramount in his conception of grace as man’s adop- 
tive filiation, the divine Sonship of Christ is also prominent in Paul’s eikén 
theology. Mark, who respects Jesus’ own discretion in the use of “Son of 
God” (Mk 1:1; 15:39), is profoundly aware that it expresses the ultimate 
secret of Jesus’ Person and work. With Matthew and Luke (the infancy 
narratives), an attempt is made to explain the “how” of Jesus’ Sonship. 
Cullmann denies that their doctrine of the virginal (conception and) birth 
of Jesus expresses this idea. As Pére Benoit remarked in his recension of 
this book, “this is one of the rare instances where he [Cullmann] appears to 
reject, with perhaps some illogicality, a formal affirmation of Scripture.’”® 
John, aware that he writes after the coming of the Holy Spirit, proclaims 
Jesus’ divine Sonship and insists more than any other Evangelist upon His 
obedience and unity with the Father. Although Cullmann does not appear 
to make a point of it, “Son of God” in the fourth Gospel is used solely of 
Christ, never of men. This hard and fast rule explains, as I have noted else- 


5 Pierre Benoit, in Revue biblique 65 (1958) 274. 
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where, the omission (Jn 10:35) of the second half of Ps 82:6, despite the 
fact that it is essential to Jesus’ argument against the Jews.* The other VT 
loci which employ “Son of God” are Ap 2:18, Acts 9:20 and 13:33, and 
Hebrews passim. 

While Jesus did not call Himself God during His earthly life (hence the 
Synoptics do not mention this title), there are NT authors who do so (Jn 
1:1; 20:28; 1:18, where Cullmann reads monogenés Theos; 1 Jn 5:20; Heb 
1:8-9). Some Pauline texts equivalently call Christ God (1 Cor 8:6; Phil 
2:6 ff.; Col 1:15; 2:9); and this is more probably the sense of Rom 9:5 and 
Col 2:2 (in which tou Theou Christou is considered the original reading). 
This doctrine is also implied in the fact that Paul prays to Christ (2 Cor 
12:8). Other NT instances of this usage are Acts 20:28, Tit 2:13, and 2 Pt 
1:1. Generally speaking, where the term God is applied to Christ, it is 
either in connection with His elevation to Kyrios (Paul, 2 Peter), or in con- 
nection with the conception of Jesus as divine revelation incarnate (John, 
Hebrews). 

As a conclusion to his study, Cullmann sketches the main stages in the 
evolution of NT Christology and discusses its principal qualities. 

The essential elements in the Entstehungsgeschichte of NT Christology 
are: Jesus’ own earthly life, which provides a point of departure both by 
reason of Jesus’ own consciousness of the mystery of His Person and His 
mission (especially His awareness of His role as Suffering Servant and Son 
of Man) and by reason of those first gropings on the part of His disciples 
and the crowd to express their reaction to Jesus (their attempts to describe 
Him as the eschatological Prophet and the political, royal Messiah); Jesus’ 
death, which corrected some false ideas about His Messianic function and 
led to belief in His Second Coming; the Easter experience of the disciples 
(this reviewer feels that Cullmann has not sufficiently stressed the impact 
of Christ’s resurrection in his book); the disciples’ liturgical experience of 
the presence of the exalted Lord, whom they identified with Jesus of Naza- 
reth; the early Christian reflection, under the conscious guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, upon the coherent character of the salvation-history manifested 
through the chronologically successive functions of Christ, which were 
traced back to the creation (the pre-existent Christ as Logos, Son of God). 

The basic quality of the NT Christology is its heilsgeschichtliche char- 
acter, which differentiates it so radically from anything like myth. An in- 
dication of the supreme importance which the NT writers attach to the 
historical process by which salvation has been wrought and revealed to 


* “La confession de Pierre 4 Césarée,” Sciences ecclésiastiques 6 (1954) 55, note 13. 
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men is seen in their recognition of Docetism as the most pernicious Christo- 
logical error. 

Cullmann finds that this NT Christology is specified by two further 
notions: the concept of “substitution” (Stellvertretung) and the concept of 
Christ as God’s Self-Revelation (Selbstmitteilung Gottes). The principle of 
substitution governs the whole movement of the Heilsgeschichte, which thus 
proceeds from creation to mankind, to Israel, to the “Remnant,” to the 
Incarnate Son, to the apostles, to the Church, to the world, to the New 
Creation. At the same time, Christ, who accordingly stands at the very 
center of this salvation-history, is the revelation of the Father, i.e., is God as 
He reveals Himself to men through His redemptive activity. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Davip M. Stan-ey, S.J. 








ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS OF HIPPO 


At the end of his report on the findings of the recent excavations of the 
Christian monuments of Hippo,' M. Erwan Marec, the Director of Excava- 
tions of Hippo, says: “Here [i.e., what is variously called ‘the Christian 
City,’ ‘the Christian Quarter,’ ‘the Christian Island,’ etc.] was indeed the 
heart of the religious life of Hippo and this most particularly so at the time 
when, because of its eminent Bishop, the city ... was, in the face of the 
barbarians, one of the last ramparts of Christianity.’* The “eminent Bishop” 
was, of course, St. Augustine, Father and Doctor of the Church. 

Augustine was born on Nov. 13, 354, at Thagaste, a small town in the 
Roman province of Numidia, now known as Souk-Ahras in Algeria. The 
story of his youth, his foibles, his early Manicheism, his travels, his pro- 
fessorships, his conversion in Milan, and his eventual return at thirty-four 
to Africa where he organized a lay monastic community at Thagaste, is 
well known. 

Prof. Henri Marrou, who occupies the Chair of the History of Chris- 
tianity at the Sorbonne, carries on the story: 


Renunciation of the world, as Augustine and all primitive monasticism under- 
stood it, implied also avoiding both the honours and the cares of the priesthood. 
In fact, as he tells us, whenever he left Thagaste, he used to be careful not to go 
to a town where the episcopal see was vacant, and there was a risk of its being 
offered to him. But one day the hand of God led him to Hippo—Hippo Regius, 
now Bona—where he went into the church and heard Valerius the Bishop ex- 
horting his flock to choose a priest, able to help him, particularly in his preaching 
ministry. (Valerius was old, and being of Greek origin could not preach well in 
Latin.) No doubt Augustine’s arrival had not passed unnoticed: the people cried 
as one man, ‘Augustine for priest!’ He was seized and pushed forward up to the 
chancel, and despite his protests and tears he was commanded to be ordained.’ 


Augustine became a priest at thirty-six. At forty-one he was consecrated 
coadjutor bishop to Valerius. In the following year, 396, Augustine succeeded 
to the See of Hippo, which he was to rule with such distinction until his 
death in 430. 

Hippo Regius, the modern Bona in Algeria, was the second town of 


1 Erwan Marec, Monuments chrétiens d’Hippone ville épiscopale de saint Augustin (Paris, 
1958). 

® Ibid., p. 234. 

* Henri Marrou, St. Augustine and His Influence through the Ages, tr. Patrick Hepburne- 
Scott (New York—London, 1957) p. 33. 
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Africa, second only to Carthage. It was located on the northern coast of the 
Roman province of Numidia, about 140 miles due west of Carthage. Under 
siege by the conquering Vandals as Augustine lay dying, it succumbed 
to Genseric in 431. It was partly restored by Belesarius a hundred years 
later, but sacked by the Arabs in the seventh century. The forerunner of 
the modern city of Bona was begun by the Arabs in the eleventh century. 

On a visit to Bona in 1924, Erwan Marec, then a young naval officer, 
decided, in the words of M. Jean Lassus, who wrote the Preface to the recent 
report of M. Marec’s findings, “that the site of ancient Hippo merited 
systematic excavation.’* Following up this conviction, Marec returned to 
Bona upon his retirement and nearby rediscovered ancient Hippo. This re- 
discovery, which is just beginning to be exploited, may prove as important 
to the student of classical and Christian archeology as the celebrated ex- 
cavations at Dura-Europos on the Euphrates and Salona in Dalmatia. 

In his report on the Christian monuments of Hippo, Marec bares his 
findings in the Christian City or Christian Quarter of Hippo and attempts 
to reconcile his findings with references to his episcopal city and its buildings 
found in the writings of St. Augustine. Let us, first of all, summarize the 
findings. 

The Christian Quarter of Hippo is a more or less five-sided block sur- 
rounded by streets and footpaths. On the southern side there is a base 
running almost directly east and west. There is a point on the north, some- 
what to the northeast. Dominating the Quarter is a huge basilica with its 
facade facing the street on the southeast and its principal axis running from 
southeast to northwest. Towards the facade on the right side of the basilica 
is a baptistery and baptistery chapel. Further up the right side is a private 
dwelling, which is identified by Marec as being the house of Julianus. Be- 
hind the basilica and somewhat to the right is another private dwelling. To 
the left of this dwelling is an industrial plant. Along the upper left side of the 
basilica is a garden and passageway bordering from left to right on the 
secretariate, a trefoil chapel with its dependencies and another dwelling. To 
the left of the facade of the basilica is a final dwelling or, probably, depend- 
encies of the last-mentioned dwelling. Outside the block, on the other side 
of the street, to the northeast there is another basilica and a connecting 
dwelling. We will summarize the findings of Marec on each of these units 
in the order we have presented them in this description. 

The great basilica faces, as we have said, on the southwest border of the 
Christian Quarter. Its principal axis runs from southeast to northwest. It 
is a huge rectangle, approximately 60 feet wide and 129 feet long, with a 


‘Op. cit., p. 5. 
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rounded apse, approximately 25 feet wide and 22 feet deep, adjoined to the 
center of the northwest end of the basilica. The facade probably had a 
portico, though traces of the facade and portico foundations are almost in- 
discernible. Paraliel rows of probably ten pillars divided the basilica into 
three naves (and probably carried the walls of a clerestory). The three naves 
were approximately 1514, 29, and 1514 feet wide, the center nave being the 
widest. 

The presbyterium was located in the apse, with the bishop’s chair in the 
center near the wall and the bench of the priests adjoining it on either side.* 
The choir continued the presbyterium out into the nave in the classic pattern 
of the fourth-century basilica. There are indications that there was never a 
lateral gallery on the right side of the basilica but there was probably one 
on the left. High-placed windows undoubtedly pierced the wall of the 
clerestory, the facade, and the left wall. There would have been fewer 
windows in the right wall because of the adjoining baptistery and dwelling. 
Perhaps three doors opened into the church on the facade end, and there 
were also doors to connect with the baptistery and the house of Julianus. 

Marec devotes a considerable section of his report to a study of the floor 
mosaics and epitaphs of the great basilica. One of the first things revealed 
by this study is the existence of what was probably an earlier rectangular 
church with an atrium or large portico and a square apse which occupied 
the ground later contained in the center and right naves of the great ba- 
silica, from near the facade of the latter to near the eighth pillar from the 
facade, and which had a slightly more east-to-west orientation. This 
helped to explain the existence of off-angle foundations in the right front 
corner of the basilica, and was perhaps responsible for the fact that the 
right wall of the great basilica is not exactly parallel to the left wall but 
draws in slightly towards the facade end. The oldest mosaics, dating from 
the third century A.D., rich in design and color, occupy this floor section 
of the great basilica, suggesting that the earlier church was in existence be- 
fore the Constantinian “Edict of Milan.” The earlier church, belonging to 
a period when a certain clandestineness was necessary, is, therefore, a rare 
find. 

The mosaics of the second period are to be found in the left nave especially, 
and also in the front of the right nave. They begin to date from the period 
when the great basilica was built, probably as an enlargement of the primi- 
tive church. Constantine had ordered, in 324, that old sanctuaries be en- 
larged or rebuilt and new churches built. The name which Marec later 


5 The bench of the priests is extant, though the bishop’s chair is no longer to be found. 
An opening in the center of the priests’ bench exists for the bishop’s chair. 
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_ identifies with the great basilica, “The Basilica of Peace,” suggests that it 


was built sometime shortly after the temporary reunion of Catholics and 
Donatists which was ordered in 347. 

The third period is the first period of tombs. Tombs are to be found in all 
three naves. There are also tombs of this third period in all three naves. In 
the central nave was found the so-called ‘‘tombs of the cistern,” “the tomb 
of the peacocks,” and “the tomb of the ‘priestess.’” On the right there is 
“the tomb of the doves” and “the vandal tomb.” On the left are eight tombs, 
orientated exactly with the church, two by two, identified usually by their 
epitaphs. We know that tombs were not dug in Catholic churches until it 
had first been done in the churches of the Donatists and that even when they 
started to be dug in Catholic shrines they were for a long time reserved ex- 
clusively for bishops. Marec conjectures that Augustine may have found 
his first hastily made (because of the Vandal attack) tomb in the great 
basilica and may have been, in fact, the first so honored. If this were true, 
it would place the beginning of this third period in the year 430, the year 
of Augustine’s death. The author goes even further and suggests that one of 
the tombs in the cistern towards the front of the center nave may have at 
first received Augustine’s remains. 

The fourth period, which is somewhat concomitant with the third, covers 
the years from the first-third of the fifth century to the Byzantine conquest 
in 533. It is delineated to include tombs of a much poorer preservation, 
quality, and interest. A final, fifth period covers the Byzantine period up to 
the abandonment of the great basilica. 

We turn now to the annexes of the great basilica. The first and earliest 
of these is the group of baptistery rooms which are joined to the great 
basilica on its right side near the facade. It is probable that these rooms were 
built before the enlargement of the earlier church to the proportions of the 
great basilica. Included in the baptistery rooms is a chapel, flanked on the 
left by three rooms and on the right by the baptistery proper and its ante- 
room. 

The baptistery chapel is a long, narrow, rectangular room with a rounded 
apse at the end opposite the door leading into it from the great basilica. It 
was the chapel in which the newly baptized would have been confirmed. The 
baptistery itself was reached via the anteroom or catechumeneum, a square 
room to the right of the chapel where the catechumens gathered before 
their initiation. It was a relatively small room with straight walls bordering 
the anteroom and the chapel and a circular wall surrounding the rest. The 
font was in the center and was covered by a ciborium supported by pillars. 

Passing around the great basilica to the left, we come to two separate 
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its four sides. The room of the so-called “mosaic of the Muses” (so called 
because the nine Muses were pictured in octagonal and circular panels set 
into the handsome floor) became apparently a diaconicon when the house, 
which had belonged to one Julianus, was acquired by the church after his 
death, during the reign of Augustine, and a door was made in the wall 
shared by the house and the great basilica. The other was probably the 
house built by the priest Eraclius for his mother and later given to the 
church for its uses. 

The extensive industrial plant to the left (looked at from the south) of 
the second dwelling was, in Marec’s opinion, a dye plant dating from the 
very early years of the Christian era. 

Adjoining the great basilica on the left towards the apse end was a garden 
and passageway connecting the basilica with the various units of the south- 
ern half of the Christian Quarter. The first of these units was apparently an 
open-air secretariate where the bishop (who was, even at this early period, a 
judge in civil as well as ecclesiastical matters) sat in an apse at the west 
end of the court and dispensed justice. The open-air secretariate was bor- 
dered on its outer sides by a covered walk. At the east end, opposite the apse, 
were several rooms; here, it seems to Marec, must have been located the 
episcopal library. 

Chief building of the unit directly south of the secretariate is a cloverleaf- 
shaped chapel or memoria. This chapel was entered from the covered walk 
around the secretariate on its north and bounded on its west and south by 
its dependencies, a group of rooms which Marec thinks may have housed 
one of the monastic communities begun at Hippo by Augustine. 

Completing the block of the Christian Quarter was a dwelling to the east 
of the monastery which was probably the episcopal dwelling with its vari- 
ous dependencies further to the east, bordering on the street which passed 
before the facade of the great basilica. 

Outside the block of the Christian Quarter to the northeast Marec has 
discovered what was apparently a five-nave church with a connecting 
dwelling. This church had a forecourt or atrium which was open to the sky 
in the middle. A porch led into a large, almost square room divided by four 
parallel rows of three columns into five naves. Beyond this nave was what 
appears to have been a very large, square apse, the presbyterium. The north 
wall of this five-nave church was not straight but had a pronounced bulge 
in the middle. The connecting dwelling was built on the north side of the 
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In the writings of Augustine are to be found an impressive number of 
references to the Christian monuments of his see city of Hippo. Msgr. 
Othmar Perler, the distinguished professor of the Swiss University of 
Fribourg, after a visit to the excavations in 1954 gathered together these 
references and published a first attempt to reconcile them with the findings. 
Marec, in the fourth and final section of his report on the Christian monu- 
ments of Hippo, draws heavily on Perler’s efforts. 

At the start of this final section Marec lists the churches and chapels of 
Hippo, as inferred from the writings of Augustine, in their chronological 
order as follows: 

a first, modest oratory, dating from the time of the first known Bishop of 
Hippo, St. Theogenes, who was martyred in January, 259. This building has 
either disappeared or been incorporated in one of the later buildings; 

the chapel (or memoria) of St. Theogenes, built after his martyrdom to 
honor his memory; 

the Leontine basilica built by Bishop Leontius, who was martyred in 303; 
the chapel of the twenty martyrs, erected to the memory of Bishop 
St. Fidentius and his fellow martyrs of the second persecution of Diocletian 
in 304; 

the great basilica or the “Basilica of Peace,”’ which was the cathedral church 
of Hippo at the time of Augustine’s arrival in 391; 

the basilica of the Donatists; 

the chapel of St. Stephen, built in the annexes of the great basilica by the 
deacon Eraclius to house a relic of the protomartyr, and dedicated in 425; 
the basilica of eight martyrs, built in 425-26 by the priest Leporius, probably 
to replace an earlier, more modest chapel dedicated to these martyrs. 


Perler notes that references to an “ecclesia antiqua” and an “ecclesia maior” 
can probably be identified with the basilica of St. Leontius and the Basilica 
of Peace. 

Ignoring the primitive oratory, which may be the earlier church enlarged 
to become the great basilica, or the presbyterium of the five-nave basilica, 
or may have become part of another church, or disappeared completely, 
there are then four basilicas and three chapels to deal with. Marec dismisses 
two of these chapels, those of St. Theogenes and the twenty martyrs, and 
one of these basilicas, that of the eight martyrs, as being outside the Chris- 
tian Quarter in the countryside around. 

*0. Perler, “L’Eglise principale et les autres sanctuaires chrétiens d’Hippone-la- 


Royable d’aprés les textes de saint Augustin,” Revue des dudes augustiniennes 1 (1955) 
299-343. 
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The basilica of the Donatists, however, poses a more difficult problem. 
Marec considers three possibilities: that it was the great basilica which 
dominated the Christian Quarter, that it was the five-nave basilica dis- 
covered across the street on the northeast side of the Christian Quarter, or 
that it was, like the two chapels and the basilica of the eight martyrs, out- 
side the Christian Quarter in the surrounding countryside. Though no 
absolute conclusion is drawn, it is clear that Marec, at the time of the 
writing of this report, favored the outside-the-Christian-Quarter point of 
view. 

The problem of the location of the basilica of the Donatists hinges largely 
on a reference in the writings of Augustine. In a letter which he wrote to 
his friend, Alypius, Bishop of Thagaste, he comments: “Et quoniam in 
haereticorum basilica audiebamus ab eis solita convivia celebrata cum 
adhuc etiam eo ipso tempore, quo a nobis ista gerebantur, illi in poculis 
perdurarent, dixi diei pulchritudinem noctis comparatione decorari et 
colorem candidum nigri vicinitate gratiorem. ...””’ Up to the present, the 
authors, commenting on this text, have assumed that the church of the 
Catholics and that of the Donatists were located nearby, so that Augustine 
would have been able to actually “hear” the celebrations going on in the 
church of the Donatists. But Perler made the suggestion to Marec that 
there may be some question concerning the word “audiebamus” in the text. 
This opened the way to the suggestion by Marec that Augustine had not 
actually “heard” the Donatists in a nearby church but that he had “heard it 
said” that the Donatists celebrate in such a manner. 

This reading of the text would allow the church of the Donatists to be 
located outside the Christian Quarter. Marec, as we have said, seems to 
think this likely. He does not, however, immediately dismiss the possi- 
bility that it could have been either the great basilica or the five-nave church. 
But he does point out that the great basilica would probably not have been 
kept by the Catholics as their cathedral, as there is every indication that it 
was, if it were constantly passing back and forth between themselves and the 
Donatists during the years at the beginning of the fifth century when the 
fortunes of the latter were going up and down as the sect was in turn pro- 
scribed, set free, and proscribed again. Likewise, the fact that the great 
basilica seems always to have borne the name, “basilica pacis,” precludes 
the usage by the Donatists, who caused the garment of unity to be rent.’ 
A final argument against the great basilica as the church of the Donatists is 
that the epitaphs of all periods found in this church never read “fidelis in 

7 Ep. 29, 11. 

* “Peace” at this time is synonymous with the unity of all Christians. 
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| fide evangelii’”’ as was the Donatist custom, but always “fidelis in pace,” 
} the Catholic form. Concerning the five-nave church as the church of the 


Donatists, one may ask, among other things, if the relatively small nave 
could have housed the Donatists, who were, during the early years of 
Augustine’s episcopacy, larger in number than the Catholics. 

We are now left to discuss the Leontine basilica, the Basilica of Peace and 
its dependencies, and the chapel of St. Stephen, which, we will see, is in- 
cluded among the dependencies of the great basilica. 

Before the church had come into the possession of the house of Julianus 
at his death, Augustine had written to him proposing that he might be 
willing to exchange a house adjoined to an older church for his house, which, 
because of its proximity to the great basilica, would be a great asset for the 
church. The suggestion is made by Marec that Augustine was asking 
Julianus to move across the street to the house adjoining the church of the 
five naves. And both Perler and Marec consider that this “old church,” the 
church of the five naves, was the Leontine basilica. 

That the Leontine basilica was the church of the five naves is suggested 
by the fact that the Synod of Hippo of Sept. 24, 427 was held in the Leontine 
basilica. A synod the size of this one would require a presbyterium the size 
of the one found in the basilica of the five naves. The principal refer- 
ences to the Leontine basilica found in the writings of Augustine are the 
letter to Julianus, and sermons 260 and 262, which were preached there. 
These sermons mention St. Leontius as founder of the church’ and speak 
of it as being a large church" where banquets were held in honor of the 
Saint-founder.” 

Marec, of course, considers the great basilica which dominates the Chris- 
tian Quarter of Hippo to be the basilica always referred to as the “Basilica 
of Peace” and the cathedral church of Augustine. According to Augustine, 
the Basilica of Peace, his cathedral, was a large church." It had a raised apse 
with a bench for the clergy and the bishop’s chair in the middle.’* The 
altar was between the apse and the nave, somewhat into the nave, with a 
choir in front surrounded by a chancel rail.'® There were places in the nave 
for the various divisions of the people.’? There was a baptistery in a con- 
necting dependency.”* 

The dependencies of the Basilica of Peace as described in the writings of 

* Ep. 99, 3. 10 Serm, 262. 1 Ep. 29, 3,6,8. 8 Ep. 29, 2,6. 

8 Serm. 219; Ep.29. “Ep. 126, 1. 16 De civitate Dei 22, 8. 

16 Cf. ecclesiastical acts of the controversy of 404 with the Manichee priest, Felix 


(CSEL 25, 826); also Epp. 125, 126, 213. 
" De civitate Dei 2, 28. 18 De cura pro mortuis 12, 15. 
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Augustine merely strengthen the theory that the great basilica of the Chris- 
tian Quarter of Hippo was indeed the Basilica of Peace. There is the house 
of Julianus already mentioned which Augustine tried to obtain during the 
lifetime of the wealthy man and which he finally acquired after his death. A 
house of such splendor is in fact connected with the great basilica. 

The great basilica also possesses a secretariate which could have housed 
the Plenary Council of Hippo which brought together all the bishops of 
Africa in the secretariate of the Basilica of Peace in 393. Here would have 
been held in December, 404 the three conferences with the Manichee Felix 
and, later, the election of Eraclius. It contained a library which is mentioned 
as being in the secretariate by Possidius, Augustine’s biographer. 

Alongside the secretariate to the south is the monastery which would 
have been built up after Valerius, Augustine’s predecessor in the See of 
Hippo, gave him a garden for this purpose when he had been ordained priest 
on his chance presence in Hippo.” Possidius tells us that the monastery 
was “intra ecclesiam,” but “intra” was interpreted at this time as including 
all the dependencies of a church. This was a monastery for lay monks. 

The monastery of clerks established by Augustine at the time of his suc- 
cession to the bishopric of Hippo is the house located alongside the mon- 
astery and its dependencies still further to the east. 

We are left now with only the chapel of St. Stephen to discuss. From the 
excavations there is but one building to explain also, the trefoil chapel off 
the secretariate which forms part of the monastery of lay monks. We know 
that Hippo acquired a relic of the protomartyr towards the end of 424 or 
the beginning of 425.” Augustine instructed the deacon Eraclius to con- 
struct a memoria or chapel to house it.” 

That the memoria of St. Stephen is the clover-leaf chapel off the secre- 
tariate and near the Basilica of Peace is inferred from the story of the miracu- 
lous cures of a brother and sister, Paul and Palladia, related by Augustine in 
his City of God.” Their cures, one on Easter and the other on Tuesday of 
Easter Week, are related as occurring at the shrine of the Saint. Upon these 
cures a great clamor arose among the people who attended them—a clamor 
Augustine heard in the church as he was preparing for the celebration of the 
Liturgy. The fact that Augustine heard the clamor, and the further fact 
that the cured were in each instance brought immediately into the church 
where Augustine ordered them brought up to the chancel and greeted them 
and spoke to the people about the miracle, indicate the proximity of the 


9 Serm. 355. ™® De civitate Dei 22, 8. 11 Serm. 319; 356. 
® De civitate Dei 22, 8. 
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shrine to the Basilica of Peace. It is thus inferred that the trefoil chapel was 
the memoria of St. Stephen referred to in the writings of the Saint. 

And so we get some picture of the relationships of Augustine to the ex- 
cavated monuments of Hippo. Apparently Marec has truly uncovered the 
episcopal city of the great Bishop. Apparently, too, Augustine ruled the 
church of Hippo when it was, in spite of the successive heresies of Man- 
icheism, Donatism, and Pelagianism which plagued his reign, at the peak 
of its physical development. 

We learn a great deal about the life of Augustine from a study of the 
monuments. Or perhaps it would be better to say that we draw a much more 
vivid picture of his life from this study. We see him every inch a bishop, yet 
living the simple, ascetical life of a monk with his clergy in the episcopal 
house separated from the cathedral church on its left by a small garden. 
We picture him presiding daily at the celebration of the Liturgy in the great 
basilica. He preaches from his elevated chair in the apse or from the pulpit 
in the choir. He instructs the catechumens and on the vigils of Easter and 
Pentecost leads them into the baptistery to the right of the basilica, there 
to put on the “new man in Christ.” From the baptistery the neophytes are 
led into the small baptistery chapel to receive the fulness of the Christian 
life in confirmation. We see him every morning, coming out from the church 
after the celebration of the Liturgy, to take his place on the bench in the 
secretariate to greet his people, to decide their disputes, and to render 
justice when necessary. In a word, our pictorial image of Augustine is in 
every way enhanced by this study. 


One is tempted to ask if this study can do more than enhance our know!l- 
edge and pictorial image of Augustine’s life. It seems to me that it can. As 
with any archeological endeavor, a period of the past has been uncovered 
for our scrutiny. Among the findings of the excavations of the Christian 
Quarter of Hippo, there are several churches and chapels. There is the in- 
dication of the early, pre-Constantinian church which was later enlarged to 
become the Basilica of Peace. There is the great Basilica of Peace itself, 
with its group of baptistery rooms. There is the interesting trefoil chapel of 
St. Stephen. There is, finally, the unusual five-nave basilica of St. Leontius 
with its atrium and outsized presbyterium. It might prove worthwhile to 
study the Liturgy as we know from the writings of St. Augustine it was 
celebrated in the fourth- and early-fifth-century Hippo in relation to these 
edifices. 


Oxford University Tuomas W. PHELAN 
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The greatest single service which the scholarship of the Early Middle 
Ages rendered to Western theology was the transmission to posterity of the 
works of the Latin Fathers of the Church. The number of editions of the 
Latin writers of Christian antiquity whose manuscript tradition derives 
from the Carolingian age is remarkable indeed, especially when one con- 
siders the precarious state of culture during this early period of European 
history. Perhaps the most significant cultural factor in the Carolingian 
Renaissance was its deep reverence and respect for tradition and authority, 
which were visibly manifested in a preoccupation with the preservation and 
transmission of the patristic authors. Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and 
Gregory, the four Latin Fathers par excellence, were held in such esteem 
that the mere association of a work with their name endowed it with the 
prestige of theological authority. The method, employed by both dogmatic 
theologian and biblical exegete, was rooted deeply in the appeal to the 
ancient authorities of the Church. The more ancient the authority, the 
more compelling the proof. 

Every student of the manuscripts of the Early Middle Ages knows the 
caution that must be had in evaluating the authenticity of works prepared 
in the scriptoria of this period. Contemporary theological and biblical works 
came to enjoy the authority of patristic antiquity by having the names of 
the most distinguished Fathers of the Latin and Greek Church affixed to 
them. To trace fully the process which underlies this literary transformation 
is almost never possible, for rarely is the history of any medieval scriptorium 
fully known to us. 

There is, however, no reason for regarding all these false literary ascrip- 
tions as formal forgeries, motivated by the bad faith of the scribes who 
copied the manuscripts.' More often than not the ultimate explanation is 
found in the defective literary and textual criticism of the times, as well as 
in the defective state of the patristic manuscripts from which the medieval 
scribe copied. At times folios, especially the first and last, were lost and 
together with them the incipit and explicit of the work which named the 
author. Frequently various works of a Father, generally the opuscula, were 
bound together in a single codex under one general title. The breaking up of 
the codex at a later date gave rise to a number of anonymous works. The 
causes of corruption in the patristic tradition are manifold and date as far 
back as Late Antiquity.” 

1 Among the notable exceptions are the famous pseudo-Isidorian Decretals and the 
Cogitis me on the Assumption which Paschasius Radbertus (ca. 860) composed in the 
name of Jerome. 

2 The two best treatments of this vast question are by J. de Ghellinck, Patristique a 
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In addition to the confusion within the authentic patristic works, there 
are a vast number of spurious works which the medieval world handed on to 
posterity as genuine patristic writings. This is frequently due to defective 
copying. At times marginal source marks were incorporated into the incipit, 
especially when these annotations stood at the very beginning of the text. 
If an anonymous work bore the same title as a known patristic work, the 
mistake of attributing it to the Father was both easy and natural. Where 
anonymous works were bound together in the same codex with works of a 
Father, later scribes concluded that these unknown works were part of the 
literary tradition of the Father with whose works they were bound. Often- 
times works, similar in style to the patristic or filled with patristic citations, 
were mistaken as part of the work of the Father. 

Once the scribe had placed the name of a Father of the Church in the 
incipit, it entered the manuscript tradition, adhered to the work, and later 
appeared in the editio princeps of the Father. Frequently the pseudo work 
enjoyed the reputation of authenticity for centuries. Even after scholarship 
showed its spurious character, it remained without proper identification, 
without situation in place and time. The assertion that pseudo works are 
valuable in estimating the spiritual and intellectual life of an age is true 
only in a very limited sense and should be made with the utmost caution, 
for it is far from the historical truth of literary development to say that 
whatever is written in an age fully reflects the spirit of that age.® 

The name of Isidore of Seville (d. 636), the last of the Latin Fathers, was 
frequently ascribed to biblical and theological works, because he enjoyed, 
even in his lifetime, a reputation and authority which were surpassed by no 
contemporary in the Western world. To his associate, Braulio,‘ he was 
“Jucerna ardens et non marcescens,” and to St. Ildefonsus® he was a “vir 
prudentissimus,” a remarkable monument of learning. The greatest tribute, 
however, came from the Eighth Council of Toledo (653)® which called him 
“the outstanding doctor of our century, the most recent glory of the Catholic 





moyen Gge 2 (Brussels, 1947) 245-377, and G. Bardy, “Faux et fraudes littéraires dans 
Yantiquité chrétienne,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 32 (1936) 5-23, 275-302. 

Two examples are Ps.-Augustine (ca. 655), De mirabilibus sacrae scripturae (PL 35, 
2149-2200) and Ps.-Jerome (Virgilius of Salzburg, d. 784), Cosmographia (H. Wuttke, 
Die Kosmographie des Istrier Aithikos (Leipzig, 1853]). Neither work reflects the spirit of 
the age of Augustine and Jerome and neither reflects the spirit of the Early Middle Ages. 
Ps.-Augustine is critical, rational, and sceptical, while Ps.-Jerome is exotic, fantastic, and 
esoteric. The spirit of the age lies actually midway between these extremes. The question 
of the value and interpretation of pseudo works obviously requires careful study. 

* Epist. 2, ed. W. Lindsay, Isidori Hispalensis episcopi etymologiarum sive originum 
libri 20 (Oxford, 1911). 

5 De viris illustribus (PL 96, 197, 202). 

® Canon 2 (Mansi 10, 1215). 
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Church ....’’ His reputation for learning was principally founded on his 
writings, for he wrote voluminously in all spheres of learning, and his works, 
which were quickly disseminated, exercised an important influence in educa- 
tion, theology, natural science, and biblical exegesis. The largeness of his 
appeal to the medieval world is attested by the vast manuscript tradition of 
his works, which is scarcely surpassed. 

Though his writings were catalogued by his intimate friend, Braulio of 
Saragossa’ (ca. 651), this did not check the growth of pseudo-Isidoriana, for 
Isidore was as important in the eyes of his generation as Augustine had been 
in his. The prestige of Isidore’s name was a decisive motive for ascribing 
works to him. Within 2 century of his death the first pseudo works had al- 
ready appeared, and the succeeding centuries of the Middle Ages continued 
to add to their number. They were partially reproduced in the editio princeps 
of Isidore, published in 1580, and in the last great edition of Isidore, which 
F. Arévalo, S.J., brought out in the early years of the last century and which 
is reproduced in Migne (PL 83-84). 

Though scholars have devoted much attention to the works of Isidore in 
past years, there is still no universal agreement on the definitive list of his 
writings. The task of sifting the spurious from the authentic still remains to 
be finished, and the very great problem of determining the date and place 
of origin of the pseudo-Isidorian works is far from solved. This note, relying 
on the results of recent research in the theological literature of the Early 
Middle Ages, will present a list of the extant authentic works of Isidore and 
will discuss the character of some of the pseudo-Isidoriana.*® 


AUTHENTIC ISIDORIANA 


The corpus of the authentic works of Isidore is composed of the following 
titles, which can be conveniently subdivided into five categories: (1) educa- 
tional, (2) exegetical, (3) dogmatic, (4) historical, and (5) miscellaneous.’ 
Unless otherwise noted, the best edition of these works is F. Arévalo’s (PL 
83-84). 


7 Praenotatio librorum divi Isidori (PL 81, 15-17; 82, 65-68). Cf. C. H. Lynch and P. 
Galindo, San Braulio (Madrid, 1950) pp. 356-61. St. Braulio mentions the names of seven- 
teen works of Isidore, but he also speaks of ‘“‘multa alia opuscula” of Isidore which are not 
named. St. Ildefonsus in his De viris illustribus (PL 96, 202) names eight works. 

8 This article is mainly concerned with the pseudo-Isidorian works which are found in 
Migne (PL 83). The two best discussions of Isidoriana are by B. Altaner, “Der Stand der 
Isidorforschung,” Miscellanea Isidoriana (Rome, 1936) pp. 1-32, and Sr. P. J. Mullins, 
The Spiritual Life according to Saint Isidore of Seville (Washington, 1940) pp. 16-41. 

*I have followed here the convenient division of E. Dekkers, “Clavis patrum,” Sacris 
erudiri 3 (1951) 205-8. 
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EDUCATIONAL: 

Etymologiarum sive originum libri 20'° 
Differentiarum sive de proprietate sermonum libri 2 
De natura rerum™ 


EXEGETICAL: 

Allegoriae quaedam sacrae scripturae 

De ortu et obitu patrum™ 

In libros Veteris et Novi Testamenti prooemia 

Prologus in librum sedecim prophetarum'* 

Mysticorum expositiones sacramentorum seu quaestiones in Vetus Testamentum 
Praefatio in psalterium 


DocMATIC: 

De fide catholica ex Veteri et Novo Testamento contra Iudaeos 
Sententiarum libri 3 

De trinitate!® 

De haeresibus® 

Synonymorum libri 2 

De lamentatione animae peccatricis 


HISTORICAL: 

Historia Gothorum, Vandalorum, Sueborum'™ 
Chronicon'® 

De viris illustribus® 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

De ecclesiasticis officiis 
Prologus in librum Canticorum 
Epistulae* 


10 W. Lindsay, op. cit. 11 G, Becker (Berlin, 1857). 

2M. C. Diaz y Diaz, “Die spanische Jakobus-Legende bei Isidor von Sevilla,” His- 
torisches Jahrbuch 77 (1958) 467-71. 

8 A. Anspach, Taionis et Isidori nova fragmenta et opera (Madrid, 1930) pp. 90-91. 

“4G. Morin, “La part de saint Isidore dans la constitution du texte du psautier Mozar- 
abe,” Miscellanea Isidoriana (Rome, 1936) pp. 151-63. 

6 Z. G. Villada, Historia eclesidstica de Espatta 2, 2 (Madrid, 1933) 282-89. 

16 A. C. Vega, Scriptores ecclesiastici hispano-latini veteris et medii aevi 5 (Escorial, 1935); 
B. Altaner, Theologische Revue 2 (1937) 59. There is also a pseudo-Isidorian work on 
heresies, Indiculus de haeresibus (PL 81, 636-44). Cf. E. Dekkers, of. cit., p. 113, n. 636. 

1 E. Wartz, MGH: Auctores antiquissimi 11 (1894) 241-303. 

18 Tbid., pp. 391-488. 

# G. von Dzialowski, Isidorus und Ildefonsus als Literarhistoriker (Miinster, 1898). 

20 J. Madoz, Epistolario de S. Braulio de Zaragoza (Madrid, 1941); W. Lindsay, op. cit.; 
B. Altaner, Patrologie (Sth ed.; Freiburg, 1958) p. 461. 
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Epistula ad Massonam episcopum 
Epistula ad Eugenium episcopum 
Epistula ad Helladium episcopum” 
Versus Isidori* 

Regula monachorum™ 


PSEUDO-ISIDORIANA 


A certain portion of the pseudo-Isidorian literature“ has been demon- 
strated to be of Irish provenance or at least to reflect a very pronounced 
Irish influence. The forging of the names of the Fathers of the Church to 
biblical and theological works is a practice which is perfectly in accord with 
the early Irish method and mentality.** In the past five years the following 
pseudo-Isidorian works have been re-evaluated and proved to be the product 
of the Irish schools. 

The Liber de numeris* (PL 83, 1293-1302), which probably originated in 
the Salzburg circle of St. Virgilius (d. 784) about the year 750,’ is undoubt- 
edly of Irish provenance. This conclusion rests on the evidence of the manu- 
script tradition, on the style and contents, as well as on a remarkable number 
of literary parallels between it and works of certain Irish origin. Closely 
affiliated with it is the Liber de ortu et obitu patrum (PL 83, 1275-94), which, 
despite obvious similarities with the authentic work of Isidore of the same 
name, is of Irish origin. It is probably the work of the author of the above- 
mentioned Liber de numeris.2* M. C. Diaz y Diaz has shown on the basis 


1 W. Gundlach, MGH: Epist. 3 (1892) 661-62. 

2C. Beeson, Isidorstudien, in Quellen und Untersuchungen sur lateinischen Philologie 
des Mittelalters 4 (Munich, 1913) 133-66; J. Madoz, “Nuevas fuentes de los ‘Versus 
Isidori,’ ” Estudios eclesistdicos 21 (194) 217-23. 

3 E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 319, n. 1868. 

™% The following discussion is mainly based on Migne’s Patrologia latina 83. Wherever 
the present state of research makes it possible, I indicate the date, provenance, and author 
of these pseudo works. 

5 There is an Irish Ps.-Augustine (mentioned supra n. 2); an Irish Ps.-Cyprian (ca. 650), 
De xii abusivis saeculi (S. Hellmann, Texte und Untersuchungen 34, 1 [Munich, 1909)); 
and an Irish Ps.-Jerome, Expositio quattuor evangeliorum (PL 30, 531-90; 114, 861-916). 

26 This work is to be distinguished from the Liber numerorum (PL 83, 179-200), which 
is also Ps.-Isidorian. There is nothing in either the style, the content, or the manuscript 
tradition of this work which indicates that it is authentic. The work to which Braulio 
refers in his Praenotatio (PL 81, 16B) as “de numeris librum unum” must be regarded as 4 
lost work of Isidore. Cf. C. Beeson, op. cit., p. 35. 

7 R. E. McNally, Der irische Liber de numeris (Munich, 1957). 

% The pseudo-Isidorian Liber de ortu et obitu patrum is hardly an interpolation of the 
authentic work of Isidore (PL 83, 129-56). The pseudo work shows an external imitation 
of the form of the authentic work and a reliance on it as a source, but the Irish character 
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of both internal and external evidence” that the Liber de ordine creaturarum 
(PL 83, 913-54), a work which is neither mentioned in Braulio’s Praenotatio 
nor assigned by the majority of manuscripts to Isidore,” is of Irish origin, 
probably written by an Irish monk in Ireland about 650. An analysis of the 
content of the De Vetere et Novo Testamento quaestiones (PL 83, 201-8), a 
curious collection of questions and answers on various biblical themes, tends 
to show the probability that the work is Irish and originated between 700 
and 750 in Upper Germany.*! The presence of Irish symptoms seems certain. 
The Commentarius in A pocalypsin is an Irish commentary on the Apocalypse 
which was probably composed in Central Europe about the year 800 or 
earlier.” According to two manuscripts, this work is both Ps.-Jerome and 
Ps.-Isidore.* 

The De conflictu vitiorum et virtutum (PL 83, 1131-44), known as the work 
of Ambrose (PL 17, 1057-75) and Augustine (PL 40, 1091-1106) as well as 
Isidore, is certainly the work of Ambrosius Autpertus (d. 784),** who sent it 
shortly after its composition to Lantfried, Abbot of Benediktbeuron in 
Upper Bavaria. The Liber de variis quaestionibus adversus Iudaeos et ceteros 
infideles** is very probably the work of the Spanish adoptionist, Felix of 





is revealed in the internal and external relation to the Irish Liber de numeris. Cf. G. Morin, 
“Textes inédits relatifs au symbole et @ la vie chrétienne,”’ Revue bénédictine 22 (1905) 
507-9; E. Dekkers, of. cit., p. 206, n. 1191. 

®M. C. Diaz y Dfaz, “Isidoriana: Sobre el libro De ordine creaturarum,” Sacris erudiri 
5 (1953) 147-66; C. Beeson, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

* The only manuscript which assigns this work to the authorship of Isidore is the 
manuscript of Reims. Cf. C. Beeson, op. cit., p. 63, n. 1. 

31 This work is preserved in codex unicus, Vat. Pal. lat. 277 (s. viii-ix) fols. 82*-89v. 
There is no need for maintaining the Roman origin of this uncial manuscript, as L. Traube 
does (Regula Benedicti, p. 107). It is more probable that this manuscript, which was in 
the Weissenburg library in the Early Middle Ages, is of Frankish origin (Lorsch ?). The 
content of the work as well as the style show pronounced Irish symptoms. Cf. L. Traube, 
“Die lateinischen Handschriften in alter Capitalis und in Uncialis,” Vorlesungen und 
Abhandlungen von Ludwig Traube 1 (Munich, 1909) 235; C. Beeson, op. cit., p. 33. 

® The work was edited by K. Hartung, Ein Traktat zur A pokalypse des A postels Johannes 
(Bamberg, 1904) on the basis of the Bamberg manuscript (Bamberg, B. V. 18). There is, 
however, in addition to the manuscripts of this work listed by B. Bischoff, ‘““Wendepunkte 
in der Geschichte der lateinischen Exegese im Friihmittelalter,” Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 
272, a Reichenau manuscript: Karlsruhe 248, fols. 156"-161' (s. viii-ix). 

*B. Bischoff, op. cit., p. 272. 

“J. Winandy, “Les dates de l’abbatiat et de la mort d’Ambroise Autpert,” Revue 
bénédictine 59 (1949) 206-10; “L’Oeuvre littéraire d’Ambroise Autpert,” Reowe bénédictine 
60 (1950) 93-119. 

% Liber de variis quaestionibus adversus Iudaeos et ceteros infideles, ed. A. C. Vega and 
A. E. Anspach, Scriptores ecclesiastici hispano-latini veteris et medii aevi 6-8 (Escorial, 
1940). 
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Urgel (d. 818). After the appearance of the critical edition of this work by 
A. Anspach and A. Vega, who attributed the authorship to Isidore, J. 
Madoz* brought forth convincing evidence to show that the author is Felix 
of Urgel. 

The Commonitiuncula ad sororem,” supposedly addressed by Isidore to 
his sister, Florentina, is largely an exhortation on the nature and acquisition 
of the moral virtues. Though attributed in Migne to Adelger (PL 134, 
915-38), a bishop about whom practically nothing is known with certainty,” 


A. Anspach tried to show that this work actually represents one of the i 


earliest compositions of Isidore.*® The evidence, however, indicates nothing 
more than that the Commonitiuncula was written by an anonymous writer 
in the second half of the seventh century.“ The Expositio in Canticum 
canticorum (PL 83, 1119-32) is related in some undefined way to Haymo of 
Auxerre’s (d. ca. 865) Salomon inspiratus, though it is not yet clear in which 
direction the dependence lies. The work has been assigned both to Felix of 
Urgel and to Isidore of Seville, though it is more probably a work dating 
from the end of the ninth century.“ The Testimonia divinae scripturae e 
patrum (PL 83, 1203-18) is also an anonymous work of the seventh century, 
a kind of résumé of the Liber de divinis scripturis. There is neither internal 
nor external reason for attributing it to Isidore. Nor is there any secure 
foundation for the claim that Isidore is the author either of the Commentary 


% J. Madoz, “Una obra de Félix de Urgel falsamente adjudicada a San Isidoro de 
Sevilla,” Estudios eclesidsticos 23 (1949) 147-68; A. C. Vega replied in “El ‘Liber de variis 
quaestionibus’ no es de Félix de Urgel,” Ciudad de Dios 161 (1949) 217-68. J. Madoz re- 
butted in “Contrastes y discrepancias entre el ‘Liber de variis quaestionibus’ y San Isidoro 
de Sevilla,” Estudios eclesidsticos 24 (1950) 435-58. 

* Sancti Isidorit Hispalensis episcopi Commonitiuncula ad sororem, ed. A. E. Anspach, 
Scriptores ecclesiastici hispano-latini veteris et medii aevi 4 (Escorial, 1935). 

% B. Pez, Thesaurus anecdotorum novissimus 2, 2 (Augsburg, 1721) 17-50, first published 
this work under the name of Adelher. Cf. M. Manitius, Die Geschichte der lateinischen 
Literatur des Mittelalters 2 (Munich, 1923) 52-53. 

*B. Altaner, Theologische Revue 36 (1937) 58; J. A. De Aldama, “Indicaciones sobre 
la cronologia de las obras de S. Isidoro,”” Miscellanea Isidoriana (Rome, 1936) p. 83, n. 
100; Sr. P. J. Mullins, of. cit., p. 27. 

# A. Vaccari, “Un trato attribuito a S. Girolamo,” Mélanges F. Cavallera (Toulouse, 
1948) pp. 147-62. 

“ E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 210, n. 1220; p. 158, n. 910; P. Glorieux, “Pour revaloriser 
Migne,” Mélanges de science religieuse 9 (1952) 48; A. Vaccari, “L’Editio princeps del 
commento di Aimone alla Cantica et la chiave di un problema letterario,” Biblica 5 (1924) 
183-91. 

# A. Bludau, “Das Comma Johanneum bei Eucherius und Cassiodorus,” Theologie und 
Glaube 19 (1927) 147 ff., 418 ff.; D. de Bruyne, “Etude sur le ‘Liber de divinis scripturis,’” 
Revue bénédictine 43 (1931) 124-41; 45 (1933) 119-41. 
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on Genesis (PL 50, 893-1048) or the Commentary on Kings (PL 50, 1047- 
1208) of Ps.-Eucherius of Lyons.“ 

Of the thirteen letters which are contained in Arévalo’s edition of the 
Isidorian correspondence, two are from Braulio to Isidore and eleven are in 
Isidore’s own name. Of these eleven, three are clearly suspect.“ The Epistula 
ad Leudetredum (PL 83, 893-98) is actually a small tract on ecclesiastical 
orders and is certainly based on the De septem ordinibus ecclesiae of Ps.- 
Jerome.** Though a great number of scholars accept this letter as Isidore’s,“ 
the problem of its authenticity has not yet been definitively solved.” The 
Epistula ad Redemptum (PL 83, 905-7) is a treatise on the Eucharist which, 
because of its developed terminology and concept of the Blessed Sacrament, 
should be probably dated sometime after 1170.** The Epistula ad Claudium 
ducem (PL 83, 902-5), which even F. Arévalo in his day regarded as some- 
what doubtful,” was probably composed after the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. It shows clear tendentious teaching on the Filioque clause in the Creed 
and on the primatial prerogatives of the papacy.™ 

Though it is very probable that Isidore composed some pieces for use in 
the liturgy, since he was actively interested in the theory and practice of 
divine worship,® nothing has come down to us which we can regard as 
genuinely Isidorian. The Expositio in missa (PL 83, 1145-54; 138, 1163-86; 
147, 191-200), which is largely a commentary on the Canon of the Mass, is 
late Carolingian and shows reliance on Isidore’s writings."* Perhaps even 
symptoms of Irish influence are present. The Benedictio cerei® and the 


 F, Fita, “La biblia y San Isidoro: Nuevo estudio,” Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
historia 56 (1910) 471-93; E. Dekkers, of. cit., p. 89, n. 498. 

“P. Sejourné, Le dernier pére de V’église: Saint Isidore de Seville, son réle dans V histoire 
du droit canonique (Paris, 1929), questions the authenticity of all the Isidorian letters 
except Epistula 5 ad Helladium. However, this extreme position is not generally accepted 
by scholars. 

4 PL 30, 148-62; De vii ordinibus ecclesiae, ed. A. Kalff (Wiirzburg, 1938); E. Dekkers, 
op. cit., p. 134, n. 764. 

46 Sr. P. J. Mullins, op. cit., p. 17. 

7 E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 211, n. 1223; C. Silva-Tarouca, Gregorianum 12 (1931) 588. 

SE. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 211, n. 1224; J. Geiselmann, Die Abendmahlslehre an der 
Wende der christlichen S pitantike zum Friihmittelalter (Munich, 1933) pp. 9-163. 

© PL 81, $13. 

50 P. Sejourné, op. cit., pp. 73, 95 ff. 

51 P, Sejourné, “Saint Isidore de Seville et la liturgie wisigothique,” Miscellanea Isidori- 
ana (Rome, 1936) pp. 222-51. 

5la Cf. L. Eisenhofer, Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik 1 (Freiburg, 1932) 121-22; 
J. M. Hanssens, A malarii episcopi opera liturgica omnia 1 (Vatican City, 1948) 108-14, 
283-338. 

®H. M. Bannister, “Paralipomena ambrosiana,” Siudi e testi 12, 2 (Rome, 1904) 
40-43; E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 335, n. 1932. 
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Benedictio lucernae,® both attributed to Isidore, are nothing more than 
remnants of the old Mozarabic liturgy. The same can be said of the beautiful 
little hymn in honor of Sts. Justa and Rufina (PL 31, 439; 86, 1159).% 

None of the four sermons attributed to Isidore in the Appendix of his 
works in Migne (PL 83) is genuine. Sermon 1 (PL 83, 1217-21) is Sermon 199 
of Caesarius of Arles,®® while Sermon 2 (PL 83, 1121-23) is based on the 
Sermo ad catechumenos of Quodvultdeus (PL 40, 696-700).5* Sermon 4 (PL 
83, 1225-28) is Sermon 16 of Ps.-Eusebius Gallicanus (PL 30, 271; 67, 
1052).*7 

In addition to these four sermons, there are three poetical compositions® 
which in the broad sense of the word can be called poetical sermons. The 
Exhortatio poenitendi cum consolatione et misericordia Dei (PL 83, 1251-56),# 
a poem of 176 hexameters, is directed to a sinner whom the poet exhorts to 
do penance, avoid sin, and prepare for death.” The Lamentum poenitentiae 
(PL 83, 1255-62) is an alphabetical poem of 113 stanzas of three lines 
written in trochaic tetrameter catalectic. It is the prayer of a sinner holding 
dialogue with God and lamenting the misery of sin and evil.“ Both poems 
are pseudo-Isidorian. K. Strecker has shown that they are the work of a 
poet who was thoroughly in the tradition of Isidore. They were probably 
composed in Spain early in the eighth century, very probably before 800. 
The Confessio beati Isidori, a poem of thirty-six hexameter lines, is a lament 
for sin and a petition that Christ will extend His pardon to the poor sinner. 
It survives in a single manuscript (Paris, BN Lat. 8093, fol. 24) of the late 
eighth or early ninth century. The Oratio pro correptione vitae (PL 83, 
1261-74), a continuation in prose of the Lamentum poenitentiae mentioned 


8. Serrano, C. Rojo, and G. Prado, Antiphonarium mozarabicum de la catedral de 
Leén (Le6én, 1928) p. 127; E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 210, n. 1217a. 

*C. Blume, Analecta hymnica 27 (Leipzig, 1897) 112-231; J. Perez de Urbel, “El 
origen de los himnos mozarabes,” Bull. hispanique 28 (1926) 215; E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 
210, n. 1218. 

55 Caesarius of Arles, Serm. 199 (Corpus christianorum, ser. lat. 104, 802-7); Faustus of 
Riez, Serm. 25 (CSEL 21, 323-27). 

56G. Morin, “Initia et censura sermonum,” Miscellanea agostiniana 1 (Rome, 1930) 
767-68; PL 83, 1221-23 (PL 40, 696-700) is Sermo ad catechumenos 1-8 of Quodvultdeus. 

57 E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 460, n. 1225. Cf. Ps.-Augustine, Ad fratres in eremo sermo 68 
(PL 40, 1354-55); P. Glorieux, op. cit., p. 31. 

5 The Exhortatio, Lamentum, and Oratio pro correptione vitae are edited by K. Strecker, 
MGH: Poetae 4, 2, 760 fi. 

® E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 211, n. 1227; P. Glorieux, of. cit., p. 49. 

© C. M. Sage, Paul Albar of Cordoba (Washington, 1943) pp. 86-87. 

% Tbid., pp. 87-88. 

@ K. Strecker, op. cit., pp. 760-83; C. M. Sage, op. cit., p. 86. 

® E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 211, n. 1229; C. M. Sage, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 
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above, is a mélange of penitential prayer and meditation on the mercy of 
God to sinners.“ It was obviously composed after the Lamentum and 
probably in Spain. The Oratio contra insidias diaboli (PL 83, 1273-76) is a 
short prayer in which God is asked for strength against the wiles of Satan 
and the forces of evil. Actually this prayer is found in the Libellus Trecensis 
(ca. 803-4)® and in Ps.-Alcuin’s Officia per ferias (PL 101, 604CD) under 
the name of Isidore. There are variations in all three texts. 

The Collectiones canonum (PL 84, 23-627) is of doubtful Isidorian author- 
ship; first, because it contains elements foreign to seventh-century Visigothic 
Spain; and, second, because there is no convincing evidence that Isidore 
ever made such a canonical collection as this. However, if this collection is 
carefully sifted, many elements will be found which represent the result of 
Isidore’s active share in the formation of the canon law of the Visigothic 
Church.” The Institutionum disciplinae® was accepted by C. Beeson® as a 
genuine Isidorian treatise on education, though this attribution has not 
been universally accepted.” The Differentiarum sive de proprietate ser- 
monum™ (PL 83, 1319-32), obviously composed under the influence of the 
authentic Differentiarum, is certainly pseudo-Isidorian.” The various frag- 


«E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 211, n. 1228; P. Glorieux, op. cit., p. 48; C. M. Sage, op. cit., 
pp. 88-89. 

6 A. Wilmart, Precum libelli quattuor aevi Karolini 1 (Rome, 1940) 18-19; A. Wilmart, 
“Manuscrits de Tours copiés et décorés vers le temps d’Alcuin,” Revue bénédictine 42 (1930) 
44-54; A. Wilmart, “Le manuel de priéres de Saint Jean Gualbert,” Revue bénédictine 48 
(1936) 262-65. 

6 Certain stylistic features of the prayer suggest insular influences; e.g., alliteration: 
“clemens, corripiens et consolator”; homoioteleuton: “doctor et praestitor . . . largitor et 
monitor”; vocabulary: “doctor” and “bellator’’ as titles of the Lord. 

* Cf. Sr. P. J. Mullins, op. cit., pp. 27-37, for Isidore’s work in the formation of the 
canon law of Visigothic Spain. 

® A. Anspach, “Institutionum disciplinae,” Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 1912, 
pp. 557-63. The manuscript on which the text is based is Paris, BN. lat. 2994A (s. viii-ix 
?). 

® C. Beeson, “Isidore’s Institutionum disciplinae and Pliny the Younger,” Classical 
Philology 8 (1913) 93-98. “‘There can be no reasonable doubt that the work is by Isidore” 
(ibid., p. 95). 

7 E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 209, n. 1216, places it among the doubtful works of Isidore. 
B. Altaner, Patrologie (Sth ed.; Freiburg, 1958), does not list it with the authentic works. 
Sr. P. J. Mullins, op. cit., p. 27, merely states Beeson’s opinion without taking position on 
the question. 

71 A. Macé, De emendando Differentiarum libro qui inscribitur De proprietate sermonum et 
Isidori Hispalensis esse fertur (Paris, 1900). 

7 C. Pascal, “Di un opusc‘ilo falsamente attribuito ad Isidoro,” Studi ital. di filologia 
classica 14 (1906) 6-7. 
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ments of Jsidoriana which A. Anspach” has gathered together from unpub- 
lished manuscripts in Spanish libraries require more careful investigation 
before they can be accepted into the corpus of authentic works of Isidore. 
The De ecclesiasticis dogmatibus (PL 83, 1227-44) is probably a second recen- 
sion of Gennadius’ Liber ecclesiasticorum dogmatum made by an unknown 
author at the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century.” 

Of the pseudo-Isidorian works published in Migne the following titles 
remain unidentified. None of them is mentioned either in the Praenotatio of 
Braulio or in the De viris illustribus of St. Ildefonsus. None of them is 
handed down in a manuscript tradition which points to Isidore. All of them 
rely on various works of Isidore for their form and content, but none pos- 
sesses the true Isidorian character. They are: Ad libros Regum (PL 83, 
425-34); Sententiarum liber quarius (PL 83, 1153-1200);?* Sententiae 
differentiarum de activa vita alque contemplativa (PL 83, 1243-48) ;77 Norma 
vivendi (PL 83, 1247-52);7* Glossae in sacram scripturam (PL 83, 1301-20); 
and Liber glossarum (PL 83, 1331-78).” 


Woodstock College RoBErT E. McNALLY, S.J. 


7% A. Anspach, Taionis et Isidori nova fragmenta et opera (Madrid, 1930). Cf. the reviews 
by W. S. Porter, Journal of Theological Studies 35 (1934) 108-9, and Z. G. Villada, Estudios 
eclesidsticos 10 (1931) 24446. 

% E. Dekkers, op. cit., p. 165, n. 958a. Cf. H. Bouillard, Conversion et grace (Paris, 1944) 
pp. 100 ff. 

% This fragmentary work is found in Vat. Pal. lat. 276 as an appendix to Isidore’s 
Quaestiones in Regum quartum. Cf. F. Arévalo, Isidoriana 4, 102 (PL 81, 861-62; 83, 425). 

76 This work, a continuation of Isidore’s three books of Sentences, shows no close affinity 
either to the style or the method of Isidore. 

7 F. Arévalo, op. cit. 3, 85, 8 (PL 81, 627BC). 

7% The Norma vivendi depends largely on Isidore’s Synonyma and is probably later than 
the middle of the seventh century. There is no cogent reason for assigning it to Isidore, 
though F. Arévalo (op. cit., 1, 82 [PL 81, 589-90]) grants the possibility that Isidore may 
have composed this work out of excerpts from his own Synonyma. 

” This work is made up largely of citations from Isidore’s writings. 

% This work and the Glossae in s. scripturam are probably of Frankish origin and date 
from the eighth or ninth centuries. 
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Tue Lorp oF History: REFLECTIONS ON THE INNER MEANING OF His- 
tory. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Translated by Nigel Abercrombie. London: 
Longmans; Chicago: Regnery, 1958. Pp. viii + 375. $5.00. 

The products of the prolific pen of Pére Jean Daniélou, S.J., are becoming 
increasingly available these days in satisfactory English translations, but 
whether the translators will ever catch up with the French savant remains 
a matter of conjecture. In any case, we may be grateful to the joint pub- 
lishers and to Nigel Abercrombie for the present volume, a translation of 
Essai sur le mystére de histoire (1953). 

The volume is a collection of Pére Daniélou’s thoughts, some previously 
presented elsewhere in lecture or written form, on a subject of deep fascina- 
tion to himself and to many other contemporary thinkers, particularly, 
one has the impression, since World War II. As the subtitle, which para- 
phrases the title of the original, tends to indicate, we are here concerned 
with the theology of history. In the sense that all the pieces presented are 
the work of one man bearing more or less proximately on the same subject, 
The Lord of History may be said to be unified. But the reader who is seeking 
a carefully elaborated synthesis, with a logical progression and development 
of ideas leading to a final unifying conclusion, will shortly come to realize 
that for such unity he had better look elsewhere. But by then it will be 
too late, for the richness, indeed prodigality, of thought of these essays of D. 
will have made it very difficult to put the book down. The richness we must 
allow the reader to find for himself, contenting ourselves with providing 
some idea of the contents of the volume and with directing attention to what 
the reviewer regards as the key to the book. 

After an Introduction of some twenty pages, to which we shall return, 
D. divides his book into three major sections, designated in the original 
edition (but not in the translation) as Les problémes, Les mystéres, and Les 
décisions. Part 1 contains such chapters as “Sacred and Profane History,” 
“Christianity and Cultures,” “Exile and Hospitality,” “A Biblical Inter- 
pretation of Modern History,” “The History of Religions and the History 
of Salvation.” This part is basically concerned with the history of salvation 
in relation to other histories, as, for example, of civilization, of religions, 
etc. Part 2 emphasizes certain characteristics of the history of salvation: 
“Magnalia Dei,” “Christology and History” (in which the dogma of 
Chalcedon on the two natures of Christ is pressed brilliantly into service), 
“The Banquet of the Poor,” etc. Part 3 is made up of six spiritual reflec- 
tions, almost sermons, on such subjects as “Poverty,” “Sincerity,” “Zeal,” 
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“Hope.” With these should be linked the beautiful pages on hospitality 
found in Part 1 (pp. 64-71), surely among the finest written on this virtue. 

It is the persuasion of this reviewer that a careful consideration of the 
material provided in the substantial Introduction will serve to heighten one’s 
appreciation and grasp of the rest of the book. We spoke above of a certain | 
lack of unity. In connection with this it may be said that one has, often | 
enough, the impression in reading the book that a scholar of wide reading | 
and profound Christian insight, having little time to recast in a synthesized 
whole his thoughts on the subject of the theology of history, decided to | 
publish his material more or less in whatever state he first produced it. 
To make up, though, for the understandable lack of coherence resulting 
from such a process, he gives us an Introduction designed to serve asa frame 
of reference into which the discrete elements of the rest of the book should 
be set. 

The Christian view of history, D. tells us, has three characteristics. The 
first is opposition to the Greek view, in which the divine consisted in the un- 
moved eternal order of ideas. ““The opposition is fundamental between this 
conception and the Christian belief in a unique, irrevocable value belonging 
to the historical Incarnation. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ is 
said to have entered ‘once’... into the holy place, that is, when he 
ascended into God’s heaven: something was then irrevocably gained. 
Nothing can ever again divide human nature from the Divinity; there is no 
possibility of a relapse; mankind is essentially saved. All that remains is the 
business of extending to the individual members of the species that which 
has been secured for all humanity. The event, then, has finally effected a 
qualitative change at a given moment in time, so that things can never be 
the same again” (p. 2). The second characteristic is the conviction that 
the relationship between nature cults, the Old Testament, and the New 
Testament is one of successive stages of development. The third and “final 
characteristic of the Christian outlook on history is its eschatological quality; 
the idea of an end... is of capital importance in the system, from three 
distinct points of view. First, history is not conceived as an indefinite 
progress, but as finite in scope; it is a determinate, circumscribed design, 
called by the Fathers of the Church the cosmic week, which is to be followed 
by the eighth day, representing the life of the world to come. Secondly, 
Christianity is itself the term of development: Christ professedly comes 
‘late in time’, and inaugurates the stage that will not pass away. So there is 
nothing beyond Christianity. It is indeed ... the last thing. And it is the 
everlasting juvenescence of the world, which makes everything else obsolete. 
Thirdly, the end of history has already taken place, because the incarnation. 
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and ascension of Christ fulfil its purpose. ... The whole life of the Church 
is characterized by this constant eschatological reference. ... The sacra- 
ments are types and pledges of eternal rewards. ... The holy Eucharist is 
specifically both the nourishment of wayfarers and an anticipation of the 
eschatological banquet. The whole Christian position is determined by the 
expectation of the Second Coming: but there is no knowing just when it will 
be... . God keeps the secret of that day and hour of the Second Coming. 
Nevertheless it is always imminent, and the Christian attitude of mind 
intrinsically depends upon the expectation of it, just as the Christian outlook 
on history is defined in terms of it” (pp. 6 ff.). Thus D. places himself quite 
definitely among the proponents of the eschatological, as against the In- 
carnational, theory of history. 

Christianity, D. warns us in Part 1, is not to be identified definitively 
with any one culture in which it has been or is presently embodied. Particu- 
larly in the first two chapters, “Sacred and Profane History” and “Christi- 
anity and Cultures,” do we have this notion developed, so strongly indeed 
that they give a missiological cast to much of what follows. 

Really, one does not read a book of this sort without being stimulated 
to all sorts of strong reactions, positive and negative. If for no other reason 
—and there are many other reasons—The Lord of History should be fitted 
into the busiest reading schedule. We may end prosaically with the remark 
that the twenty-one-page Index is a welcome addition to the English edition, 
and with an expression of wonder that in these enlightened days the trans- 
lator should have found it necessary to make the French Jahweh appear 
passim as the impossible “Jehovah.” 


West Baden College Joseru J. DEVAutt, S.J. 


THE MEANING OF SACRED Scripture. By Louis Bouyer. Translated by 
Mary Perkins Ryan. Liturgical Studies 5. Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1958. Pp. xii + 258. $4.75. 

In a series of popular essays on biblical theology Pére Bouyer traces the 
plan of salvation through the OT to its execution in the NT. The style and 
character of the essays is largely determined by the fact that they were 
delivered as a series of lectures at the University of Notre Dame. This may 
be chiefly responsible for the defect which made the book somewhat dis- 
appointing to this reviewer. It covers too much territory for its size, and it is 
stretched so thin that it fails to achieve depth. Hence the title is slightly 
misleading. I found the chapters on the NT more satisfactory than the 
chapters on the OT. In particular, the reader can be grateful for B.’s dis- 
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cussion of biblical mysticism and for his emphasis on the importance of 
extrabiblical Jewish material in tracing the origins of NT patterns of thought 
and language. A chapter on the Psalms as the prayer of the Church opens 
a consideration of the true inner unity of the two Testaments. Unfortunately, 
this fruitful theme is merely sketched and not developed. 

The translation is good and generally escapes Gallicisms, except in the 
transcription of some proper names, such as Ourim and Thoummim. The 
editor’s note on these names at the end of the book comes too late. A whole 
page of errata seems to this reviewer to be a fairly complete listing. The 
bibliographical references are few, in accordance with the popular character 
of the work. Most of these are to French literature, as one would expect; 
but there seems to be no reason why the translator should have retained 
references to translations into French of books which were written in other 
languages. The original of such books is usually more accessible here than 
translations into French. 

With these reservations, the book can be recommended as a stimulating 
discussion of a number of important themes. Exegetically and critically 
it is based upon profound erudition and thorough acquaintance with con- 
temporary studies. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKeEnzig, S.J. 


JeremiA. By Wilhelm Rudolph. Handbuch zum Alien Testament 12. 2nd 
ed.; Tiibingen: Mohr, 1958. Pp. xxvi + 309. DM 22.50 (paper) and DM 
26.— (cloth). 

Rudolph’s commentary has for more than a decade been standard and 
indispensable in the interpretation of Jeremiah. This revised edition will 
make it even more so; for though the author has not substantially altered 
any of his positions, he has evidently rethought them all thoroughly, and 
he has missed little if any of the recent literature bearing on his subject. 

R.’s distribution of the material of Jer follows his modification of Mo- 
winckel’s three-source theory: the authentic words of Jeremiah, the nar- 
rative material about the prophet composed by Baruch, and the supple- 
mentation—usually based on authentic Jeremianic words—which is the 
work of the Deuteronomist school. He shares the now common view that 
the prophet, initially favorable to the Deuteronomic reform (thus explaining 
his relative silence during Josiah’s time), ultimately lost faith in it as super- 
ficial and insufficient (pp. 73 f.). This view, which seems reasonable to the 
reviewer, would tend to suggest that we do not yet have a wholly satis- 
factory explanation for the ‘““Deuteronomic” material in Jer (“source C”). 
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Why should the Deuteronomist school have chosen for extensive redaction 
precisely that prophet whose view of history differed so widely from their 
own? If, as R. points out (p. 48, note 1, on 7:1-15), ex hypothesi the 
Deuteronomists were writing at a time when Jeremiah’s prophecy against 
the Temple had been all too literally fulfilled, and they were concerned lest 
a similar fate should befall the second Temple, still, in adopting the prophet’s 
message as their own with its implicit repudiation of the reform, they 
certainly acted differently from the Deuteronomists of the Book of Kings. 
The relation of Jer to Dt may be subtler than one of redaction, as the older 
critics believed. R. himself (p. 15, on 2:4-13) rejects any merely mechanical 
segregation of material on the score of ““Deuteronomic style”’: it is arbitrary 
to restrict Jeremiah to any single meter, and both Jer and Dt depend on 
the style of Hosea. 

The author’s ability to deal with problems concisely and to arrive at 
sensible conclusions is much to be admired. For example, one can only agree 
with his statement (p. 47, note 1) that the Kurzvers theory is as yet far from 
demonstration, and that on the criteria used by Georg Fohrer and others 
almost any prose text can be read rhythmically and divided into strophes. 
He issues a warning, not always heeded by Protestant authors, against 
“protestantizing” the prophetical attitude towards cult religion (p. 53, on 
7:22). He has no hesitation about ascribing various of the prose sections 
of Jer, such as chap. 24, to “source A” (p. 145). His courteous and generous 
treatment of de Bondt’s opinion against his interpretation of 13:1-11 is a 
model of objective scholarship (p. 87). 

In countless minor ways the commentary shows how it has benefited from 
R.’s patient revision. The newly published supplement to the Babylonian 
Chronicle permits him now to date 12:7-13, 14-17 to the time 601/600 B.C., 
before Nebuchadnezzar’s definitive invasion of Palestine (p. 81). Though he 
still has no solution of his own, he is now willing to follow Bruno in reading 
31:22 n*gabba t*sébab g*bird: “the rejected one again becomes mistress.” 
It is surprising to find him referring to the hypothesis (which, of course, he 
rejects) of “the enemy from the north” (= the Scythians) as “die land- 
laufige Anschauung” held by “heute die meisten Exegeten” (p. 44). It is 
the reviewer’s impression that it would be hard to find any exegete who 
would sustain this view today—as, indeed, R.’s own notes indicate. 

The distinguished series of which this commentary is a part has been 
further improved by this revision. No serious student of Jer can afford to 
leave it out of account. 


St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo. Bruce VAWTER, C.M. 
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TEN YEARS OF DISCOVERY IN THE WILDERNESS OF JUDAEA. By Jozef T. 
Milik. Translated by J. Strugnell. Studies in Biblical Theology 26. Naper- 
ville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1959. Pp. 160 + 25 photographic reproductions. 
$2.50. 

During a recent series of lectures on the Dead Sea Scrolls at Goucher 
College, Frank M. Cross, Jr., was asked by one of the audience to name the 
best book available on the Scrolls. With characteristic modesty the author 
of The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies spon- 
taneously replied, “Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea by 
J. T. Milik.” I would not try to say which of these two books is better, 
since both of them are in a class by themselves, undoubtedly the best 
syntheses on the Scrolls that have appeared in any language. 

The author of Ten Years of Discovery is Jozef T. Milik, a priest of the 
diocese of Warsaw, a refugee-scholar now working in Jerusalem and en- 
trusted with the publication of the largest lot of Qumran Cave IV fragments. 
His competence and acquaintance with the material about which he writes 
are beyond question. The present English edition was prepared by another 
member of the Jerusalem Scroll team, the brilliant young Englishman, 
John Strugnell. Though based on the French edition, Dix ans de découvertes 
dans le Désert de Juda, it is not a mere translation, for it offers an expanded 
and in very many places a completely rewritten text. Milik’s preface informs 
us that Strugnell “discussed the revision sentence by sentence with me, and 
these discussions often led to more extensive changes in the book” (p. 7). 
Having been in Jerusalem at the time of this revision, I can attest to the 
care with which every point was discussed by the author and his advocatus 
diaboli. A paragraph was often rewritten only after long debate and is thus 
the result of the competence of both Milik and Strugnell. For this reason 
the English edition clearly surpasses in value the French (and, a fortiori, 
the Italian) edition. 

The English version retains the original framework of five chapters: 
(1) The Story of the Discoveries; (2) The Qumran Library; (3) History of 
the Essenes; (4) Essene Organization and Teachings; (5) The Discoveries 
in the Judaean Wilderness and Their Importance. Milik’s views on these 
subjects are fundamentally unchanged, and the reader is referred to R. E. 
Murphy’s summary of the French edition (THEoLocicat Stuptes 18 [1957] 
605-6). The difference in the two editions lies in the additional reasons often 
given for his views and in the more carefully worked out or nuanced argu- 
ments now proposed. In chapter 3 we find the most significant reworking 
of material, for the data of the French Appendix have now been incorporated 
into the main text and a detailed reconstruction of the history of the 
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Essenes has been attempted. Milik stresses that “it is only with some hesita- 
tion that we have offered this outline of Essene history” (p. 98). Yet it is a 
reconstruction that is based on every shred of evidence—archeology, 
paleography, numismatics, study of the ancient sources about the Essenes 
and of the Qumran texts themselves—that cannot lightly be dismissed in 
the present state of our knowledge about the Scrolls. One cannot help but 
notice the great similarity between Milik’s reconstruction and that of Cross. 
They are both led by the same evidence to establish the beginnings of the 
Qumran sect ca. 150 B.C. Though they do not agree in the identification 
of the Wicked Priest (for Milik it is Jonathan, for Cross it is Simon), their 
conclusions definitely exclude Alexander Jannaeus or any of his successors. 
Milik’s reconstruction, moreover, has the advantage in distinguishing 
various phases of Essene history and different types of Essenes, and thus 
permits one to explain the differences that exist in the Qumran documents 
(e.g., between the Rule of the Community and the Damascus Document). 

We turn now to a few details. Whereas the French edition ascribed the 
“Similitudes” of Enoch (chaps. 37-71) to “un judéo-chrétien du second 
siécle de notre ére” (p. 31), the English now says that they “are probably 
to be considered the work of a Jew or a Jewish Christian of the first or 
second century A.D.” (p. 33). The same statement is now made for the 
Greek text of the Testaments of the Twelve Pairiarchs (p. 34), which Milik 
had previously ascribed to “un judéo-chrétien du second siécle, ayant sous 
les yeux l’un ou I’autre Testament déja existant” (p. 32). But how can this 
new position be squared with the statement at the end of the same para- 
graph: “Other elements bear a Christian stamp, and since they cannot 
easily be considered as interpolations, they suggest a Christian rather than 
a Jewish origin for the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” (p. 35)? This is 
somewhat baffling; it is known that Milik sides with de Jonge’s conclusions 
about the Testaments, but this whole question is far from settled. The recent 
article of M. Philonenko, in Revue @’histoire et de philosophie religieuses 38 
(1958) 309-43, and its promised continuation, must be considered seriously 
in this connection. 

If references to the Damascus Document have often been confusing up 
to now, due to the two prevailing modes of numbering (Schechter’s sane 
method following the pages and lines of the MSS; Charles’ arbitrary division 
into chapters), the new material from Cave IV, about which we are in- 
formed in chapter 2 and in the additional note on pp. 151-52, will only 
create more confusion. But this time it is inevitable. The 4Q exemplars are 
different and longer, giving additional material that must precede, be in- 
serted into, and even appended to the Cairo text. According to the new 
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data, pp. XV and XVI of the Cairo MS directly preceded page IX. “The 
original order of the work was as follows: Opening columns (4Q; missing 
in Cairo manuscript), CD I-VIII (and a text parallel to fin. XIX-XX), 
missing part (partly preserved in 4Q), XV-XVI, [X-XIV, final columns 
(4Q: penal code, and liturgy for the feast of the Renewal of the Covenant)” 
(p. 152). The footnote on p. 60 informs us that “there is no evidence from 
Cave IV that the sect knew the B recension of the Damascus Document.” 
Yet in the résumé just quoted from p. 152 and in the same footnote on p. 60 
we are told that a few fragments from 4Q belong to the otherwise lost end 
of the first part of the Damascus Document “and contain a text substantially 
the same as that in the B recension.” Some clarifying distinction is obviously 
needed here, because the statements in the book regarding MS B of the 
Cairo text border on double talk. 

The treatment of the Two Messiahs now merits careful restudy on the 
basis of some new information supplied on pp. 123-28. At the end of the 
section on the Calendar and the Feasts of the Essenes, Milik refuses to 
accept the Jaubert thesis that the Last Supper was celebrated by Jesus as 
the Essene Passover on the Tuesday evening in Holy Week. In this he finds 
himself in the good company of some reputable NT scholars; cf. P. Benoit, 
in Revue biblique 65 (1958) 590-94; J. Jeremias, in Journal of Theological 
Studies, n.s. 10 (1959) 131-33; P. Gaechter, in Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie 80 (1958) 555-61; J. Blinzler, in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 49 (1958) 238-51. 

A few minor details need correction or further nuances. P. 21: Is it not 
inaccurate to say that the texts were written on “leather scrolls”? Leather 
is tanned skin, and according to J. B. Poole, the leather expert from the 
University of Leeds who was in Jerusalem last year, the fragments are not 
of tanned skins. This seems to be admitted on p. 151, “... the untanned 
skins used for manuscripts.” P. 44: While Historia naturalis might be better 
word-order according to the normal canons of Latin style, Pliny himself 
called the book Naturalis historia. Pp. 59, 63: Is it accurate to call Mat- 
tathias “Maccabaeus”? Was not this epithet first used of his son Judas? 
P. 68: Is it not tendentious to equate *bywnym with Ebionites? P. 74: 
What is the evidence for saying that the Righteous Teacher composed the 
Hédayét? Every passage from these psalms quoted in the book could just 
as easily refer to the common experience of any member of the sect. P. 80: 
A paragraph should have been inserted at the end of the discussion on the 
Righteous Teacher about the difficult text in CD 6:10 ff., sometimes appealed 
to in support of the alleged resurrection of this figure. The remarks on p. 126 
about it are all too brief and cryptic. P. 112: Is it correct to call the official 
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Jewish calendar “orthodox”? The Essenes would not have agreed. Pp. 121, 
122, 125: The interpretation of JOH 3:1-18 presupposed here is far from 
certain; why is not this psalm, like so many others, merely a thanksgiving 
for deliverance from afflictions (which happen to be compared to a woman’s 
travail)? 

The book is unfortunately marred by numerous typographical errors 
(I counted over sixty-five) and inconsistent spellings. It should have been 
more carefully proofread. Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 

The reading of this book will certainly be profitable to all who undertake 
it. There is no doubt of the excellent quality of the study here presented. 
Milik’s preface states: ‘Although the result [of the revision] is slightly more 
technical than was the French original, my intention is still to give a popular 
treatment of the subject.” Though popular in intent, the book contains 
much that the Scroll expert can learn. In fact, it is not the book to be 
given to someone who desires to make his first acquaintance with the Scrolls. 
Qui potest capere, capiat. 


Woodstock College Josepu A. FitzmyeEr, S.J. 


L’EspPRIT ET LE MESSIE DANS LE BAS-JUDAISME ET LE NOUVEAU TESTA- 
MENT. By Max-Alain Chevallier. Etudes d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses 
49. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. Pp. 154. 800 fr. 

What was the relation between the Spirit and Jesus the Messiah? How 
can one account for the fact that the Synoptics describe the role of the 
Spirit at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry (infancy narratives, baptism, 
temptations) and yet Jesus Himself during His ministry makes no reference 
to the Spirit in these Gospels? In an attempt to answer these and other perti- 
nent questions about the relation of the Spirit to Jesus the Messiah, C. has 
undertaken a detailed study of the Spirit and the Messiah in the OT, in 
intertestamental literature, and in the Synoptics. 

His monograph presents a thorough examination of the main OT texts 
in which the beginnings of the Spirit-Messiah relationship are to be found 
and traces it in its various manifestations in the literature of late Judaism 
and in the NT. The study reveals a wide acquaintance with the most perti- 
nent literature on the subject—with one important exception (see below)— 
and is characterized by methodical presentation and great clarity. 

The book is divided into four parts: (1) Jewish Messianic Tradition; 
(2) The Gift of the Spirit to the Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth; (3) The Spirit 
and the Messiah, the Risen Jesus; (4) The Spirit and the Messiah in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and in Qumran Literature. 
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Part 1: There existed in late Judaism a Messianic tradition which had 
its roots in Is 11:1-10 and Ps 2. The linking of these passages can be found 
in the Odes of Solomon, Enoch, Sibylline Oracles. A secondary source of 
the tradition is the second Servant-Song (Is 49:1-9). In this study C. 
depends particularly on the investigations of the Scandinavian school which 
established the relation of Is 11, Ps 2, and Dt-Is to Jewish Messianic ex- 
pectations, and appeals especially to the work of H. Ringgren (ZAW 44 
[1952] 120-47). The Messianic tradition derived from Is 11, Ps 2, and Is 49 
can be traced in Palestinian Judaism in Ben Sira (47:11,22; 48:24-25,10), 
as well as in Hellenistic Judaism. Curiously enough, the LXX of Num 
24:7,17 substitutes anthrdpos for “seed” in a promise of fecundity and 
triumph and thus transfers the verse to the Messianic plane; the dependence 
here on Is 11:1a is clear. Further Hellenistic evidence of this tradition is 
found in the Sibylline Oracles (3.97 ff.) and in Philo (De praemiis et poenis 
15-16, a commentary on Lev 26:6-8 into which the themes of Is 11 and Ps 
2 are woven and where Num 24:17 LXX is quoted). In contrast to this live 
Messianic tradition stands the silence of the ancient rabbis on the subject of 
the Messiah. All the evidence of this tradition shows that it was not a 
heterogeneous collection of disparate elements, as is often maintained, but 
that it had a common nucleus in which Is 11:1-10 played the biggest part; 
with it was regularly associated Ps 2 and often enough also Is 49:1-9 in 
Palestinian Judaism or Num 24:7,17 in Hellenistic Judaism. To the 
question, how this tradition was transmitted, C. replies with oral transmis- 
sion of the type postulated by C. H. Dodd (According to the Scriptures: The 
Substructure of New Testament Theology, London, 1952); this he prefers to 
the hypothesis of festimonia or a florilegium of OT texts. 

Part 2: The gift of the Spirit to Jesus the Messiah. Jesus was a scribe 
who inherited the Jewish Messianic tradition and interpreted it, associating 
with the “Chosen Servant” motif of Is 49 that of the “Son of Man.” But 
the later teachers of the primitive Church were also “scribes,” who noted 
how He realized the Messianic promises and how the Davidic traits of Is 
11 and Ps 2 were verified in Him; they emphasized His title of “Son of God” 
and applied to the Kyrios still other “prophecies.” Whereas the gift of the 
Spirit to the Messiah was an unstable element in the Jewish tradition, we 
find the Synoptic scribes applying it to Jesus the Messiah. This gift appears 
in the preaching of the Baptist, announcing the coming of one who would 
baptize “with the wind and with fire” (Mt 3:11; Lk 3:16). C. follows Eisler, 
Goguel, Barrett, and Kraeling in the view that pneuma here means “wind.” 
The punitive baptism “of wind and fire” was the original form of John’s 
preaching, derived from the Messianic tradition of late Judaism. The 
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Evangelists were responsible for the Christian transformation of his message, 
by adding hagié. It appears even more clearly in the baptism of Jesus by 
John, in the temptation accounts, and in the Nazareth episode (Lk 4:16 ff.). 
In all cases the NT theologoumena regarded the baptismal gift of the Spirit 
as the Messianic anointing of Christ. Hence, though Jesus never speaks of 
the Spirit within Him in the Synoptics, these same writings reproduce 
the theologoumena of the early Church: from the beginning Jesus was 
endowed with the Spirit in His capacity as Messiah. 

Part 3: The relation of the Spirit to the Risen Messiah. Paul inserts into 
the praescriptio of Romans a scrap of the primitive kerygma, which contrasts 
two phases of Jesus’ existence: kata sarka ... kata pneuma hagidsynés (Rom 
1:3-4). Comparing the opposition of sarx and pneuma in 1 Tim 3:16 and 
1 Pet 3:18, C. finds Jesus constituted here as Son of God in power with a 
decisive participation of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is given by God to 
qualify the Messiah; even the Christ exalted at the right hand of the Father 
is related to the Spirit, on whom He as Kyrios no longer depends, but with 
whom He is associated. In this the stream of Messianic tradition derived 
from Is 11 and Ps 2 is interrupted by primitive Christian teaching. More- 
over, the OT effusion of the Spirit in the last days is associated in the NT 
with the Messiah (Acts 2, where Jl 2:28-32 is quoted). Those who believe 
in Jesus the Messiah will in turn receive on an individual basis through the 
baptism of repentance the Messianic benefits, the Spirit and adoptive son- 
ship (2 Cor 1:21). 

Part 4: The relation of the Spirit to the Messiah in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs and the Qumrdn literature. De Jonge has recently shown 
that the alleged Christian interpolations cannot be separated from the whole, 
and that since they are Christian, the whole is fundamentally a Christian 
work. Two texts of the Testaments which are derived from the Jewish 
tradition are Test. Levi 18:2-14 and Test. Judah 24. But they are prophecies 
ex eventu of the coming of Jesus the Messiah as the fulfilment of the Scrip- 
tures; their dependence on the baptism accounts of the Synoptics is con- 
sidered by C. to be clear. Furthermore, there are several passages in the 
Qumran literature (especially JQS6 5:20; CD 2:11-12; 10S 4:20-21) 
that reflect the same tradition. The relation of these texts to the Testaments 
has often been pointed out, and they too are preferably to be regarded as 
Christian. 

There is no doubt that C. has written a stimulating book. We cannot 
discuss in detail all the points that are involved in the above summary. 
The major defect in the book is the author’s untenable position that the 
Qumran literature is Christian. Even though we disagree with him on this 
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score, we must admit that much of the investigation of the earlier chapters 
is nonetheless valid. It is to be regretted that the Qumr4n evidence on this 
interesting topic was not put in its proper light. On p. 115 he speaks of 
“two fundamental theses” regarding the identification of the Qumran sect: 
(a) that it is Essene; (6) that it is Jewish Christian. The latter opinion, 
which C. prefers, is derived from J. L. Teicher, who wrote a veritable spate 
of articles on the Ebionites of the Scrolls and their pre-Pauline type of 
Christianity in the Journal of Jewish Studies between 1951 and 1954 (see 
THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es 16 [1955] 335 ff.)—until, that is, a successor was found 
for him as editor of the Journal! To call Teicher’s position one of the “two 
fundamental theses” held today by scholars, “pour ne citer que les opinions 
les plus raisonnables,” is misleading nonsense. Besides C., Teicher holds the 
thesis; and just as the U.S.A. has its Zeitlin, France its del Medico, so 
England has its Teicher. It is even more regrettable that the otherwise 
solid work found in this book had to be diverted by the Teicherian thesis 
that rides roughshod over the evidence from archeology, paleography, and 
the external and internal literary criticism generally admitted today by 
sound Qumran scholarship. On pp. 136-38 C. tries to pooh-pooh the evi- 
dence of archeology and paleography, once again in dependence on Teicher; 
let him read the remarks of P. de Vaux in Revue biblique 66 (1959) 87-110. 

C.’s book appeared in 1958, but it is obvious that he has not kept abreast 
of recent literature on the Scrolls. In this field this is a serious defect, es- 
pecially if it touches the major trend of one’s work. On p. 2 we are told: 
“...Mous avons pu achever, pendant l’hiver et 1’été 1955, une recherche 
longtemps suspendue.” In the last few years opinions on the Scrolls that 
were once tenable have often become obsolete; as of 1954-55 there may have 
been some reason for an initial skepticism vis-A-vis the archeological and 
paleographical results of Qumr4n investigation. However, the general lines of 
those results are now clear and have been so for some time; they clearly 
exclude the possibility of the Scrolls being Christian products. In a book 
published in 1958 and using Qumran literature for an important part of its 
thesis, it is surprising to find 1954 as the latest date in the bibliography 
(pp. 147-48); through the book there are a few rare titles dated 1955. 

To show how this defect colors C.’s reasoning, we take the question of 
the “4Q Testimonia” text. He rejects it as evidence that florilegia existed in 
pre-Christian times and prefers to it the oral transmission of the Messianic 
tradition. His information about ““4Q Testimonia” comes only from a brief 
notice given by J. T. Milik in Revue biblique 60 (1953) 290-91 and a note in 
G. Vermés, Les manuscrits du Désert de Juda (Paris, 1954) p. 29. He says: 
“Tl est facheux que ce fragment n’ait pas encore été publié. On aimerait 
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savoir comment les textes sont disposés sur le feuillet” (p. 47). But it was 
published by J. M. Allegro in the Journal of Biblical Literature 75 (1956) 
182-87, together with a photographic reproduction. It is written in the 
Hasmonaean script, which dates it ca. 100 B.C. (see J. T. Milik, Ten Years 
of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea (Naperville, 1959] pp. 124, 135). 
Consequently, it is unreasonable to say in a book published in 1958: “tant 
qu’un echantillon incontestable de Testimonia palestiniens n’aura pas été 
identifié, l’existence de tels recueils est seulement imaginaire.”” See THEO- 
LOGICAL StuprEs 18 (1957) 513-37. 

The question of the /estimonia affects admittedly a minor part of the book, 
but it is indicative of C.’s approach to the Qumran literature in general. 
However, despite the untenable position of the Christian origin of the 
Qumr4n texts, there is much in the book that provides food for thought. 
Used with the requisite qualifications, it will serve as a useful tool for further 
study of the problem of the relation of the Spirit and the Messiah in late 
Judaism and the New Testament. The last word has not yet been said on 
the basis of the available evidence. 


Woodstock College Joseru A. FitzmyeEr, S.J. 


A NEw QUEST OF THE Historica Jesus. By James M. Robinson. 
Studies in Biblical Theology 25. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1959. Pp. 128. 
$2.25. 

In the post-Bultmannian phase of postwar German theology, outstanding 
pupils of Bultmann are carrying out a critical revision of his position, from 
which a theological synthesis of the future will grow. The first part of this 
program to get under way is with regard to the problem of the historical 
Jesus. The proposal of a new quest of the historical Jesus has extended into 
traditionally conservative circles, has received support from the Barthian 
side, and has been aided by Bultmann himself. The present work is pre- 
sented as a contribution to the new quest both by a clarification of its nature 
and by an active participation in the work of the new quest at a few signifi- 
cant points. 

Bultmann’s Form-Critical research tended to confirm the view that the 
quest of the historical Jesus is impossible, and his existential theology car- 
ried through the thesis that such a quest is illegitimate. It is here that the 
critical restudy of his position by his pupils, Kasemann, Fuchs, Bornkamm, 
and others, begins. 

The real cause behind the end of the original quest is to be found in a 
series of basic shifts taking place in NT scholarship at the opening of the 
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century. These shifts taken together formed a decisive cleft between nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century scholarship and indicated the impossibility 
and illegitimacy of the quest of the historical Jesus. 

The possibility of the original quest resided primarily in its view of the 
oldest sources as the same kind of objective, positivistic historiography 
which the nineteenth century itself aspired to write. The basic reorientation 
consisted in the discovery that the Gospels are the devotional literature of 
the primitive Church rather than the products of scholarship. Thus the 
function which the tradition about Jesus performed in the life and worship 
of the Church came to be recognized as the organizing principle in the forma- 
tion of the individual stories and sayings and in the formation of the Gospels 
themselves. History survived only as kerygma. It is this insight, R. argues, 
which reversed our understanding of the scholar’s situation with regard to 
the relation of factual detail and theological interpretation in the Gospels. 
If the nineteenth century presupposed the detailed historicity of the Synop- 
tic Gospels except where “doctrinal tampering” was so obvious as to be 
inescapable, the twentieth century presupposes the kerygmatic nature of the 
Gospels and feels confident in asserting the historicity of its details only 
where their origin cannot be explained in terms of the life of the Church. 
In the nineteenth century the burden of proof lay upon the scholar who saw 
theological interpolations in historical sources; in the twentieth century 
the burden of proof lies upon the scholar who sees objective, factual source 
material in the primitive Church’s book of common worship. 

The considerations that led to the view that the old quest was impossible 
can be summarized in the discovery of the kerygma at the center of the Gos- 
pels. Kerygma came gradually to be recognized as the center not only of 
the Gospels but also of primitive Christianity itself. It has increasingly 
come to replace the theological centrality of the historical Jesus in leading 
theological systems of our day. 

The possibility of the new quest lies in the radically different under- 
standing of history and of human existence which distinguishes the present 
from the quest which ended in failure. R. insists that we have come to 
recognize that the objective, factual level upon which the nineteenth century 
operated is only one dimension of history, and that a whole new dimension 
in the facts, a deeper and more central plane of meaning, had been largely 
bypassed. The dimension in which man actually exists, his “world,” the 
stance or outlook from which he acts, his understanding of his existence be- 
hind what he does, the way he meets his basic problems and the answer his 
life implies to the human dilemma, the significance he had as the environ- 
ment of those who knew him, the continuing history his life produces, the 
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possibility of existence which his life presents to me as an alternative—such 
matters as these have become central in an attempt to understand history. 
The historian’s task is seen to consist in understanding the deep-lying in- 
tentions of the past, by involving one’s selfhood in an encounter in which 
one’s own intentions and views of existence are put in question and perhaps 
altered or even radically reversed. 

A new quest must be undertaken because the kerygma claims to mediate 
an existential encounter with a historical person, Jesus, who can also be 
encountered through the mediation of modern historiography. A new quest 
cannot verify the truth of the kerygma, that this person actually lived out of 
transcendence and actually makes transcendence available to me in my 
historical existence. But it can test whether this kerygmatic understanding 
of Jesus’ existence corresponds to the understanding of existence implicit in 
Jesus’ history, as encountered through modern historiography. If the 
kerygma’s identification of ifs understanding of existence with Jesus’ 
existence is valid, then this kerygmatic understanding of existence should 
become apparent as the result of modern historical research upon Jesus. 
For such research has as a legitimate goal the clarification of an under- 
standing of existence occurring in history, as a possible understanding of my 
existence. Hence the purpose of a new quest of the historical Jesus would be 
to test the validity of the kerygma’s identification of its understanding of 
existence with Jesus’ existence. 

R. has performed an invaluable service in setting this urgent problem 
in the framework of a developed historical method. Serious questions re- 
main with regard to the notion of history and historical method, the charac- 
ter of the Gospel tradition, the nature of the primitive Church, and its con- 
nection with Jesus of Nazareth. The portrait of Jesus which seems to 
delineate Christ as a Heideggerian existentialist will raise many questions 
on the modernization of Jesus of Nazareth. These questions do not take 
away the value of this work, which maintains the high standards of the other 
contributions to this series. 


Woodstock College Vincent T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 


LES BEATITUDES: LE PROBLEME LITTERAIRE; LES DEUX VERSIONS DU 
SERMON SUR LA MONTAGNE ET DES BEATITUDES. By Dom Jacques Dupont. 
2nd ed.; Bruges: Abbaye de Saint-André; Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1958. 
Pp. 387. 

The new edition of Les béatitudes will appear in three volumes, of which 
this is the first. It deals with the subject of the first part of the single- 
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volume first edition: the second volume will treat the material of the second 


part of that edition: Le message doctrinal. The cadre of the Sermon on the ff 


Mount, to which pp. 19-41 of the first edition were devoted, will be, to- 
gether with other matters pertinent to the Beatitudes, the subject of the 
third volume. The present work is divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with the Sermon in Luke and in Matthew (pp. 43-204), the second with the 
two versions of the Beatitudes (pp. 207-345). 

In the Introduction, where one finds some splendid observations on the 


various stages in the formation of a Gospel text, and on the actualisation | 


of the words of Jesus by the apostolic tradition and by the Evangelists, D. 
points out that his work is one of Redaktionsgeschichte, attempting to deter- 
mine the methods of composition used by the Evangelists and thus to 
distinguish the material due to their editing from the basic text(s) on which 
they worked. While recognizing its importance, he has not concerned him- 
self with the Formgeschichte which lies behind the basic documentation: 
“Our research concerns the redaction of the Gospels and their immediate 
sources; we have not attempted to discover the remote prehistory of the 
formulas in the life of the first-century Christian communities” (p. 33). 
Before subjecting the two versions of the Beatitudes to this sort of exami- 
nation, D. makes a much fuller study in this edition than he did in the 
first, of the two recensions of the Sermon. This detailed analysis of texts 
of the Sermon which were treated only briefly in the previous work is one 
of the most valuable parts of the new edition; cf., e.g., the “Analyse littéraire 
du discours de Matthieu” (ist ed., pp. 57-66; this ed., pp. 130-75). The 
connection of the Beatitudes and the Sermon makes it probable that the 
conclusions about the basic documentation and the Evangelists’ literary 
procedures reached by this study of the recensions of the Sermon can be 
applied fruitfully in the analysis of the two versions of the Beatitudes. 
While the new edition is the result of a thorough appraisement of the 
positions taken in the first, one is not surprised to find that in the majority 
of cases the fuller examination of the texts here undertaken has only con- 
firmed and given more solid basis to the positions advanced in the earlier 
study. One of the more important changes concerns the Sermon material 
proper to Luke. Formerly D. proposed that its presence in that context was 
due to the literary activity of the Evangelist (ist ed., p. 45); now he inclines 
to the view that it was already in the document which served as Luke’s 
basic text (pp. 58 f.). This would seem to weaken the position which D. 
had taken on the “Woes” in Luke’s version, and he admits that one must 
proceed cautiously before affirming that the Woes are an addition made by 
Luke to the basic text. Yet because of other indications of Luke’s literary 
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procedures, among them the fact that although generally faithful to his 
sources, “he nonetheless at times takes liberties that may seem astonishing” 
(p. 306), D. maintains his view that more probably the Woes were added 
by Luke—a view which, without being certain, “furnishes the simplest 
answer to the problem raised by the presence of the Woes in the Sermon” 
(p. 342). 

In the Preface, D. speaks of those professors who have given the first 
edition to their students as a means of initiation to the study of the Gospels. 
Not the least merit of the new edition is that it is even better suited to 
that purpose, and one can indeed congratulate those whose introduction to 
the texts is made through a work so admirably conceived and executed in 
the finest traditions of Louvain scholarship. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y. My tes M. BourRKE 


EIKON IM NEUEN TESTAMENT. By Friedrich-Wilhelm Eltester. Bethefte 
sur Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 23. Berlin: Tépelmann, 
1958. Pp. xvi + 166. DM 28.— 

Lest anyone should think that the study of a NT word in Kittel’s Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, careful and thorough as it 
usually is, precludes any further study of such a word, the monograph of 
Eltester witnesses to the contrary. Whereas the contribution of Kittel, von 
Rad, and Kleinknecht in TWNT 2 covered pp. 378-96, Eltester devotes 
166 pages to the subject of eikén in the NT. As a matter of fact, 129 of these 
pages are devoted to a study of the word eikdn in the Hellenistic milieu of 
the VT; only on p. 130 does he begin to treat of its use in the NT. 

The first part of the monograph studies eikdn in its etymology and its 
usage in classical (Plato), Hellenistic (Plutarch, Maximus of Tyre, Hermetic 
literature, Plotinus), Jewish Hellenistic (the LXX and Philo), and NT 
Greek. It traces the evolution of its meaning in the Hellenistic period from 
“image” or “copy” (Abbild) to that of “form” or “appearance” (Bild, 
Aussehen, Gestalt), finally to that of “model” or “prototype” (Vorbild). 
The same meanings are found in the LXX and Philo, showing that they are 
dependent on current Hellenistic usage. Moreover, they appear also in the 
NT. As Abbild we have the “image” of God in 1 Cor 11:7; 2 Cor 4:4; 
Col 1:15; 3:10; Caesar’s figure on a coin in Mt 22:20; Mk 12:16; Lk 20:24; 
an idol in Ap 13:14-15; 14:9,11; 15:2; 16:2; 19:20; 20:24. As Gestalt we 
find the word in the sense of “form” in Rom 1:23; 8:29; 1 Cor 15:49; 2 Cor 
3:18; Heb 10:1; but in some cases “form” even acquires the nuance of 
Wesen (2 Cor 3:18; Rom 8:29), so that it may also pass over into the mean- 
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ing of Vorbild, as in Heb 10:1. Hence, Eltester concludes that the use of 
eikén in the NT corresponds to that current in Hellenism (p. 25). 

But in order to understand the NT statements in particular of Christ 
as the image of God (2 Cor 4:4; Col 1:15) and of man as the image of God 
(1 Cor 11:7; Col 3:10), Eltester in the second and longest part of his study 
(pp. 28-129) investigates the “cosmological” and “anthropological” mean- 
ings of eikén outside the NT. Scholars have often related the description of 
Christ as eikén to the Hellenistic designation of the kosmos as the eikén of 
God. The cosmological meaning of eikén is alone found in Plato, in 
the sense of Abbdild. But a study of texts from Philo, Plutarch, Numenius 
of Apamea, the Hermetic literature, and Plotinus reveals a shift in meaning. 
The Platonic idea of eikén as Abbild is modified by the introduction of 
emanationist theories into the Platonic tradition. This is responsible for the 
idea that the copy (Adbdild) enjoys some sort of “substantial participation” 
in the prototype (Vorbild), that it is brought forth from the prototype, 
and that it is an effective representation of the prototype. Concretely 
this shift in meaning manifested itself in two main ways: (a) the Platonic 
notion of the sense world as the eikdn of the intelligible world is the logical 
forerunner of Plutarch’s idea that the world is the eikén of God, and of the 
idea found in the Hermetic literature that cosmic man is the eikdn; (6) the 
Platonic notion of the sun as the eikén of the Good prepares the way for 
Plutarch’s solar theology, the sun as the eikén of God, and for the Jewish 
Hellenistic notion of Sophia as eikén (Wis 7:26). In Philo’s Logos we find 
the two notions of cosmic man and Sophia united, and it too is regarded 
as the eikdn of God. 

Three different manifestations of the anthropological meaning of eikén 
can be discerned. Man as a direct copy (Abbdild) of God has its roots in the 
OT (Gn 1:26-27; 5:1; 9:6); for late Judaism this likeness was found in 
man’s dominion over creation (Sir 17:3), whereas Hellenistic Judaism, 
speculating under the influence of Greek philosophy, sought that likeness 
in a metaphysical gift, aphtharsia (Wis 2:23). But this notion of man as a 
direct copy of God was also current among the Greeks; Lucian (Pro. imag. 
28) ascribes the statement to Plato, eikona theou ton anthripon einai; 
Diogenes of Sinope is supposed to have said tous agathous andras thedn 
eikonas einai (Diog. Laert. 6.2,51). But with Philo and the Hermetic 
literature we find another manifestation of the anthropological meaning: 
man is the indirect copy of God. For Philo he is the eikén of the Logos, for 
Gn 1:27 says that God made man kat’ eikona theou—the eikon being the 
Logos. In the Hermetic literature man is the copy of the cosmos. This 
idea probably influenced some of the later rabbis, who taught that man was 
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a copy of Adam. The third manifestation of this meaning is found in the 
Mandaean writings: there is an eschatological possibility for man to become 
the eikdn of God. 

In the last part Eltester applies the results of his study to the four NT 
passages. Christ as the eikin theou in 2 Cor 4:4 is the revealer of God in 
view of faith (“die Offenbarung und Reprisentation Gottes,” p. 133). The 
roots of this expression are to be sought in the Hellenistic Jewish speculation 
about Sophia as the eikén of God (Wis 7:26; see also Heb 1:3) and through 
this stream still more remotely in the Hellenistic ideas of eikén. While the 
cosmological meaning is found only in the background of 2 Cor 4:4, it comes 
to the fore in Col 1:15. Here Christ is the eikén tou theou in His creative 
role. Once again the eikén notion is dependent on Alexandrian speculation 
about sophia and anthropos. In both of these passages the connection 
with the cosmological meaning of eikdn in Hellenism is undeniable. In 1 Cor 
11:3-7 we find both Hellenistic and Jewish ideas of eikén joined. In the 
Jewish stream we find the anthropological notion stressed, but the cosmo- 
logical relation of Hellenism is present there just as much. In Col 3:10 the 
eikon designates the redeemed existence of the Christian. It appears to be a 
Christian interpretation of the eschatological possibility of the Christian 
becoming an eikén of God. Thus all these ideas are ultimately traceable to 
Hellenistic notions of eikdn. 

This dissertation was written under the direction of R. Bultmann—a 
fact that should explain the overemphasis on the influence of Hellenism on 
the NT displayed in this study. There is no doubt that Eltester has con- 
structed a very methodical and logically presented study of eikdn in the NT 
milieu. But I find it very difficult to convince myself that his explanation is 
true to life, wie es eigentlich gewesen ist. To study the usage of eikén in 
writers such as Plato, Plutarch, Philo, Hermetic literature, Numenius of 
Apamea, the LXX, Plotinus, and the Mandaean-Gnostic writings obviously 
has value for the history of ideas. But what the pertinence of Plotinus’ 
notion of eikdn is to that of the NT is slightly mystifying. The same must 
be said, a fortiori, of the resurrected ghost of Mandaean-Gnostic influence 
on the NT. Eltester tries to save his thesis by appealing to a methodo- 
logical principle: if idea A in a chronologically late text can be shown to be 
the logical presupposition of idea B in an earlier text, we are justified in 
positing the chronological anteriority of idea A as well, provided that a 
genetic connection between A and B exists, no influence of B on A can be 
shown, and B is explained through A (pp. 101-2). A priori, this principle 
sounds good, but what proof is there that it corresponds to historical 
reality? Granted that the Judaism manifest in the Qumran literature is at 
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times overplayed in its influence on the NT writings, it is nevertheless a 
salutary corrective to studies such as this one, emphasizing to an extreme 
the Hellenistic elements, an emphasis so characteristic of a bygone gener- 
ation. One must remember that even the expressions of philosophers find 
their way at times into ordinary everyday language but do not always re- 
tain the nuance of their philosophical origin. Numerous are the Greek 
words of the NT that have a content heavily influenced or almost wholly 
derived from the OT or the Jewish world. While certain parts of Eltester’s 
monograph can certainly be used with profit, we feel that the thesis as a 
whole is strained beyond the evidence. It does not live up to the tradition 
of monographs published in the Beihefte zur ZNW, so ably directed by the 
uncle of the author, Prof. Dr. Walther Eltester. 


Woodstock College JoserH A. FitzMYER, S.J. 


St. MetHopius: THe Symposrum: A TREATISE ON CnastitTy. Trans- { 
lated and annotated by Herbert Musurillo, S.J. Ancient Christian Writers 27. § 


Westminster, Md.: Newman; London: Longmans, Green, 1958. Pp. vi + 
249. $3.25. 

Worthy of the internal value of the Symposium itself, as well as of the 
high standard of scholarship set by the Ancient Christian Writers series, is 
this translation of the Treatise on Chastity by St. Methodius of Olympus. It 
is the work of Herbert Musurillo, S.J., whose ability as a translator and 
whose competence in dealing with the patrological phase of early Christian 
literature are here once more ably demonstrated. 

To this late-third-century churchman, Methodius, the details of whose 
life and environment remain shadowy, the notion of chastity had a signifi- 
cation much wider than what was covered by the virtue of continence. It 
embodied a complete theology—what we would dignify today with the 
term “a system.” Intent upon supplying an educational medium for a 
group of ascetically-minded women, Methodius describes chastity as a 
complete dedication of the person to Christ, as He is conceived in the 
existential setting of Catholic teaching. Thus this experiment with the form 
of a Platonic dialogue turns out to be a manual of Christian doctrine. In 
subject matter, it covers the Fall and the atonement, sin, the mysteries of 
marriage and childbirth, the Second Coming and the final reign of Christ, 
as well as the mystical ascent of the soul towards absorption in God. 

What is exceptional about this treatise is the breadth of its author’s 
vision of the Christian message and the tremendously vivid ascetical tra- 
dition that it embodies. Methodius uses his training in the Platonic tra- 
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dition to skilfully combine the secular culture of his age with the theological 
legacy of St. Paul. It is the virtue of the translator that he reflects this double 
tradition, turning his author’s thought into smooth, easily running English, 
and giving the reader a feeling of immediacy despite the gap of sixteen 
centuries separating our civilizations. 

In his introduction Musurillo makes a useful contribution to the control 
of the manuscript tradition. He bases his own translation on a text shortly 
to appear in the Sources chrétiennes. He enhances his version with excellent 
philological and historical notes. Nor does he hesitate to make emendations 
in readings as well as to offer justification for his own understanding of 
particular passages over against the work of his predecessors. 

Of the many problems dealt with in the notes, those having to do with 
the millenarianism of Methodius are presently the most intriguing. Musurillo 
utilizes Fr. Délger’s remarks postulating a “theology of Asia Minor” as 
background for his author’s eschatology. This subject has now been further 
explored by J. Daniélou in his Théologie du judéo-christianisme (Tournai, 
1958) pp. 358-59. D. believes that Methodius was attempting to save the 
millenarist theology he inherited from Papias and Irenaeus by further 
spiritualizing it. He has even discovered a passage in the Sibylline Oracles 
(8, 145-49) which is almost identical with the thought of Methodius, 
further indicating how widespread was the peril in the development of the 
Church’s true understanding of the revelation regarding the Last Things. 

As exposed by this excellent translation of his theological thought, 
Methodius of Olympus ceases to be the shadowy figure of the patristic 
manuals; he stands before us as an eminent theologian and master of the 
spiritual life. Musurillo deserves fullest commendation for having provided 
us with this distinct contribution to theological scholarship as well as to the 
enrichment of our spiritual armory in English. 


Rome, Italy FRANcIS X. Murpny, C.SS.R. 


AUGUSTINE, PHILOSOPHER OF FREEDOM: A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE PHI- 
LosoPpHY. By Mary T. Clark, R.S.C.J. New York: Desclée, 1958. Pp. 273. 
$4.50. 

The classic Augustinian distinction between liberum arbitrium and 
libertas forms the central motif of this serious and well-written volume. 
After examining Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus (chaps. 1-3), the author 
turns to the De libero arbitrio, early dialogues, and Confessions (chaps. 4-6). 
Then the genesis of the Saint’s theology of freedom is studied, and implica- 
tions for his philosophy of freedom drawn (chaps. 7-8). A formal comparison 
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of Augustine and Plotinus concludes this central section (chap. 9). The re- 
maining pages are devoted to the notion of freedom after Augustine, in 
Anselm, Aquinas, and twentieth-century philosophers, especially the exis- 
tentialists, Maritain, and Blondel (chaps. 10-12). The conclusion synthe- 
sizes the contribution of Augustine and evokes its perennial worth (chap. 
13). There is a valuable bibliography (somewhat incomplete for the last four 
years), an index of references to works of Augustine, and an index of proper 
names. Reading is facilitated by numerous citations given in both English 
and Latin. 

Mother Clark claims no great originality for her positions, especially 
where these touch on Augustine’s theology. She maintains that the primary 
interest of Augustine was in Christian liberty, the right use of free will, not 
in the power of free choice; that, nevertheless, the necessity of grace for 
fallen man to achieve true libertas in no way compromised the perseverance 
of liberum arbitrium; that Anselm, Aquinas, and Blondel faithfully prolong 
the Augustinian tradition. 

For theologians the chapters of primary interest are 7 and 8, where the 
discussion of Christian liberty involves the celebrated questions on pre- 
destination, grace, and free will. Here the philosopher prudently allows 
herself to be guided by students of Augustine’s theology of grace. The 
results are not uniformly happy. For all the enduring value of Portalié’s 
monumental DTC article, it would appear to be too preoccupied with refuting 
Calvinist and Jansenist claims to Augustinian legitimacy to do full justice 
to history and the texts (an example might be Augustine’s interpretation 
of 1 Tim 2:1-6). On the other hand, Guy de Broglie’s interpretation of the 
embarrassing distinction between auxilium quo and auxilium sine quo non, 
which is also adopted by Mother Clark, is at least a plausible effort at faith- 
ful exegesis. In any case, these are not key points in a study which is pri- 
marily philosophical. The author has had the benefit of the courses and 
personal counsel of Paul Henry; this contributes much to her excellent han- 
dling of Augustine and Plotinus. 

Particularly in view of its being the first full treatment of the subject in 
English, the volume has value both for its careful contrasting of Augustine 
and Plotinus and for its relatively brief but provocative confrontation of the 
Saint’s philosophy of liberty with the views of modern philosophers. Add 
the final note that the scholarship here exhibited is rendered more attractive 
by being so manifestly, like that of its great subject, a labor of love. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CLARKE, S.J. 
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HISTOIRE D’UNE ENTREPRISE APOLOGETIQUE AU V® SIECLE. By Pierre 
Canivet, S.J. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1958. Pp. xxiv + 384. 

Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus (423-ca. 458), is remembered by the Church 
historian as a theologian sympathetic to Nestorius whose recantation at the 
Council of Chalcedon on Oct. 26, 451, brought reinstatement in his bishopric 
(H. M. Diepen, Les trois chapitres au concile de Chalcédoine [Oosterhout, 
1953] 75-90), yet whose writings prior to Chalcedon fell under censure in 
553 at the Second Council of Constantinople (E. Amann, “Trois-Chapitres, 
Affaire des,” DTC 15 [1950] 1868-1924). Berthold Altaner (Patrologie, Sth 
ed. [1958] p. 296) places Theodoret among ‘‘den fruchtbarsten Schriftstel- 
lern”’ of the Greek Church, a judgment borne out by an examination of the 
man’s works (PG 80-84). Recent years have seen renewed interest in his 
writings. Yvan Azéma has translated Theodoret’s De providentia (Paris, 
1954) and has edited the first fifty-two of his extant letters (Sources chréti- 
ennes 40; Paris, 1955). Under the name of Thérapeutique des maladies hel- 
léniques, a new edition of Theodoret’s Graecarum affectionum curatio has 
been prepared by Pierre Canivet, S.J. (2 vols.; Sources chrétiennes 57; Paris, 
1958). 

It is to this new edition of the Curatio, “‘supposée connue du lecteur” 
(p. vi), that Pére Canivet joins his Histoire d’une entreprise apologétique as a 
companion volume. Here, in the Histoire, he makes clear that Theodoret’s 
treatise, though markedly different from the threefold apology of Clement 
of Alexandria and from Cyril of Alexandria’s Contra Julianum, nonetheless 
belongs to the tradition of Christian apologies (pp. 110-25). The Curatio 
is dated during Theodoret’s monastic life at Nicerte, between 419-23 A.D., 
while its reference to the persecution of the Persian monarch Bahram V 
is noted (pp. 17-21). Making good use of George Haddad, Aspects of Social 
Life in Antioch in the Hellenistic-Roman Period (Chicago, 1949), as well as 
primary material, the author depicts at length the religious and social 
Antioch which Theodoret knew, wherein a dominant Christianity was still 
hedged round by many pagan survivals (pp. 3-41). While the Judeo- 
Christian controversy of the fifth century is sufficiently delineated (pp. 
42-79), greater emphasis is given the pagan-Christian conflict and the doc- 
trinal positions held by the rival ways of life (pp. 80-110). 

The second part of this study (pp. 129-253) shows the importance cita- 
tions from pagan writers assume in Theodoret’s polemic and calls attention 
to whatever is erroneous or tendentious in his use thereof. The heart of this 
section (pp. 170-253, plus the appended Tableaux de concordances) is a 
minute examination of the 360 quotations which provide the framework 
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of the apology. Anyone who has had to rely upon Schulze’s text of the 
Curatio (PG 83, 783-1152) will recognize the significance of this new re- 
search, which thus supplies the basis for Canivet’s concluding section, 
“La culture profane de Theodoret” (pp. 257-332). Herein, the extent of 
Theodoret’s debt to Eusebius’ Praeparatio evangelica and to Aetios’ Placita 
is demonstrated, while his possible, or even probable, dependence upon 
Clement of Alexandria, Plutarch, and a florilegium formed from Plato is 
suggested. Certain judgments are proposed in evaluation of the true extent 
of Theodoret’s historical, scientific, and philosophical information (pp. 291- 
315), and a description is offered of how he went about gathering his cita- 
tions, namely, assembling them beforehand (in a collection known as a 
hypomnéma) without reference to any specific section of his projected 
apology. Later, when the treatise was composed, Theodoret seems not to 
have checked his citations against the context whence they had been taken 
originally. 

This reviewer fully concedes the value of Canivet’s study for the specialist 
in Christian antiquity. But he feels it could have been made more meaningful 
to the nonspecialist had it not presupposed an acquaintance with the text 
of the Curatio. Place could certainly have been found for presenting in 
ordered fashion not only the themes of Curatio 3, on spirits, and Curatio 8, 
the defense of the cult of martyrs (pp. 101-9), but for the other ten sections 
of the apology as well. Had this been attempted, the general reader could 
have derived from this book alone an adequate understanding of Theodoret’s 
treatise. Now, unfortunately, he must have constantly at hand either one 
of the older editions of the Curatio (Migne, Raeder, Festa) or Canivet’s text 
in Sources chrétiennes 57. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Henry G. J. BECK 
Darlington, N.J. 


Macent AvurE.t Cassiopori ExposiT1o PSALMORUM. Edited by M. Ad- 
riaen. 2 vols. Corpus christianorum, ser. lat. 97-98. Turnhout: Brepols, 1958. 
Pp. xx + 1361. 

With the possible exception of St. Augustine, Cassiodorus is the only 
Latin Father who wrote a complete commentary on the entire Psalter. This 
vast work, known as the Expositio psalmorum, was completed about 538 and 
is the last great literary gift of antiquity to the Middle Ages. Its influence 
was considerable indeed, touching on all spheres of medieval life, especially 
the exegesis of the Psalms and the interpretation of liturgical texts. 

The new edition of this celebrated commentary which M. Adriaen has 
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made will certainly retire both the editio princeps of 1491 and the edition 
of J. Garetius of 1679, reprinted by Migne (PL 70) in 1865, from the field 
of scholarship. This new edition is based on a comparison of seven of the 
oldest and best members of the manuscript tradition. It correlates the new 
text with that of Garetius, compares Cassiodorus’ text of the Psalms with the 
various current Latin versions, and supplies reference to the sources which 
Cassiodorus used in his work. The edition is further enriched with useful 
indices, a list of the medieval writers who cited the Expositio, and a list of 
the principal manuscripts of the work. 

A.’s critical edition is indeed an advance over the older editions, but it is 
not definitive, since the work involved in the preparation of the final edition 
of the Expositio exceeds the present state of Cassiodorian scholarship. The 
learned editor is aware of all this. The principal deficiencies of A.’s method 
are that it does not rest on a critical examination of the entire manuscript 
tradition and of all the external citations, and does not make full use of the 
more recent Cassiodorian studies, especially the philological research. A 
fuller analysis of the underlying sources would have made the work more 
valuable. Commendable in this scholarly achievement are the author’s 
honesty and courage, his humility, and his awareness of delicate problems 
that still await solution. 


Woodstock College RoBERT E. McNALLy, S.J. 


PROBLEMAS DE ACTUALIDAD SOBRE LA SUCESION APOSTOLICA Y OTROS 
ESTUDIOS. XVI Semana Espafiola de Teologia. Madrid: Instituto Francisco 
Suarez, 1957. Pp. xviii + 584. 

This monumental work on the apostolic succession of the hierarchy is a 
composite of nine essays originally given as lectures under the auspices 
of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. Three shorter pieces 
on “other topics” fill out the volume. 

The introductory essay by Antonio Javierre describes the examination of 
conscience going on in Protestant circles over the need and function of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. He sees the Protestant denial of a historic episcopacy, 
culminating in the Roman Pontiff, as part of the larger theory which places 
man in direct communication with God. Human mediation in this hypothesis 
may be useful but is not essential and, by Reformation standards, finds no 
guarantee in Scripture. 

Bernardino Marina’s short chapter gives a fine summary of the probative 
value of apostolicity as a note of the Church. Salaverri’s survey of the 
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apostolic succession in Scripture and tradition also dips into a few critics 
like Barth and Bultmann, but without analyzing their thought. 


To the question, whether it is possible to have a true apostolic succession | 


independent of the primacy founded on Peter, Iturrioz answers in the nega- 


tive and adds a corollary thesis on the Church’s necessity for salvation. / 
“Outside the Church,” he says, “there is no salvation, no grace, and no | 


life.” Pertaining to the Church invisibly, or im voto, “implies an implicit 
recognition of this Church and therefore indirectly submission to the 
Church’s head, who is the Roman Pontiff.” 

Manuel Miralles quotes at length from his fellow Dominican, Juan de 
Torquemada, to sustain the proposition that the cardinalate is de jure 


divino. “By divine institution, after the papacy the status of cardinals } 


belongs to the hierarchy of the Church.” And again, “as the episcopacy 
succeeds the apostles in their office of bishops, so the college of cardinals 
succeeds the apostles in their function of assisting Peter before they were 
scattered throughout the world.” A preliminary chapter on the bishops as 
successors of the apostles explains how the episcopal dignity is immediately 
from God as an order, but its jurisdiction derives from the Holy See. Cull- 
mann’s theory of “independent churches” in apostolic times is really a 
Protestant rationalization after scuttling the papacy. 

The complicated question of orders and jurisdiction follows the lines of 
Journet’s Eglise du Verbe incarné, with added clarification of one point 
that deserves emphasis. Orta and Alonso stress the fact that ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction is something more than external authority. It is rooted, they 
explain, in the character of orders, and ultimately derived from the apostles, 
whose universal jurisdiction flowed from their priesthood. This points up the 
basic error of sectarian theology, which conceives religious authority as a 
human creation, with no bearing on sacramental ordination or historical de- 
pendence on the apostles and finally on Christ Himself. 

Frs. Gerald Kelly and John Connery are quoted or paraphrased several 
times in a lengthy chapter (among the ofros estudios) on the morality of 
transplanting human organs. But after reviewing the current writing on 
the subject, José Saiz concludes on a critical note. He admits that those who 
favor transplantation, whether of a unique organ or one of a pair of organs, 
offer good theoretical arguments. “Personally I am not convinced by the 
evidence, however. I believe that man’s physical being is uniquely ordained 
to God, and that the mutilation required for transplanting is an action 
contrary to the immanent teleology of the excised organ. Consequently it is 
illicit” (p. 532). 

The final chapter on “‘Revelations of God” is very valuable. Baldomero 
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Duque, rector of the seminary at Avila, analyzes the four levels of our 
knowledge of God—natural, revealed, mystical, and beatific—as graded 
manifestations of divine love. He believes that natural mysticism is quite 
possible, as a more intense and personalized knowledge of the Absolute. 
Faith in revealed mysteries is the great test of the Christian religion. 
Mystical experiences, no matter how elevated or sustained, differ from the 
insight of faith only in degree. In speaking of the beatific vision, while 
raising it to the highest conceivable union of the soul with the Trinity, care 
should be had about describing it as a quasi-information of the soul by God. 

Problemas is recommended as a good example of contemporary Spanish 
scholarship which offers valuable insights in conservative theological specu- 
lation. Detailed references to a wide range of literature make the volume 
an excellent source work on the apostolic succession. Even a summary index 
would have been helpful. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


FAITH AND UNDERSTANDING IN AMERICA. By Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
New York: Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 170. $3.75. 

Essays written with no intention to publish them as a volume do not 
always make the best material for a book. This has often been remarked, 
and it is again true in this case. Taken singly, the essays are all interesting 
and deserve to be studied. As a book, they form a somewhat disconnected 
sequence. Authorship is not a univocal concept: the author is not the author 
of the book in the sense in which he is the author of its contents. 

Two general topics divide the subject matter of this collection. Chapters 
1 to 5 cover various aspects of Catholicism in relation to modern, especially 
American, society; chapters 6 to 9 deal with the relationship of Catholicism 
to modern, especially American, Protestantism. Both themes have been 
familiar to Fr. Weigel for a long time. He has been at the forefront of the 
drive for increasing communications between Catholic and non-Catholic 
intellectuals. He is also one of our few American theologians who are fully 
conversant with Protestant theology and concerns and who have carefully 
followed the development of the ecumenical movement. The recurrent con- 
troversy on Catholic intellectuals adds an edge to W.’s vocation as an inter- 
preter of Catholicism to Americans and of America to Catholics. Following 
Pope John XXIII’s call for an intensive study of ecumenism and his an- 
nouncement of a council that will consider the question, our growing concern 
with Christian unity renders W.’s survey of Protestantism particularly 
topical. 

I would especially recommend chapter 5: “Introduction to American 
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Catholicism.” It may be an impertinent remark to say that an introduction ff 


is hardly introductory unless it is placed at the beginning of a book; yet I 
would have liked to read it as chapter 1. I find that it provides a fair assess- 
ment of some dominant features of American Catholicism and that it con- 
tains a timely warning not to mistake mere quantity for quality. I wonder, 


however, if W. is not a little overoptimistic as regards the spiritual value ] 


of American Catholicism. From the fact that American society is religiously 
pluralistic, it does not really follow that “the American Catholic has ex- 
plicitly chosen to be a Catholic” (p. 73). Sociological pressure in favor of the 
Church does not exist on a national scale, and Catholics are indeed free to 
leave the Church and remain acceptable as Americans. Yet sociological 
pressure can also be inbred inside of the separate strains that contribute to 
the American people, so that not only an Italian in Italy, but also an Irish- 
man in Boston, has Catholicism “thrust upon him by a culture” (p. 73). 
Pressure is none the less efficient for being the result of a minority culture. 

“Protestant Theological Positions Today” (chap. 7) and “Protestantism 


as a Catholic Concern” (chap. 8) deserve to be carefully read. They throw 


light on some aspects of modern Protestant thought. Yet readers should 
bear in mind that these are peripheral and that the core of Protestant 
thought remains more orthodox and traditional than the extreme examples 
of liberalism that are surveyed in most of these pages. On one point I 
would like to register dissent. The expression “Anglo-Catholic” should not 
be used to designate such a Low-Church Anglican position as that of Dr. 
Norman Pittenger (p. 127). The Anglo-Catholic tradition in its great 
representatives has a far more substantial content. 


New York, N.Y. GEorGE H. TAvarp, A.A. 


THE PaRisH: From THEOLOGY TO PRACTICE. Edited by Hugo Rahner, 
S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. vi + 142. $2.75. 

All who love the Church and are actively interested in her life among 
men are indebted to Hugo Rahner, S.J., for editing this symposium. Profes- 
sors of the theological faculty of the celebrated Canisianum in Innsbruck 
and other qualified scholars give us the valued fruits of their research and 
zeal in a short but compact volume. 

Although the parish in the United States is not the immediate object of 
the authors’ analysis and experience, their conclusions will be for the 
American clergy and laity a source of enlightenment and inspiration. Our 
practical, efficient approach to the parish and to parish life needs this 
scientific theological examination of the history, nature, and finality of the 
parish. The absence of solid theological background can result in blindness 
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' and inefficiency even in the apparently successful administration of our 


numerous and far-flung parishes. This volume will point up many aspects 
of parish life we may be tempted to neglect. 

These essays are not always easy reading. Patient reflection on the con- 
clusions of the learned authors is rewarding. It is suggested that after all the 
studies have been examined, the reader return to the first treatise, “Pope 
Pius XII and the Parish.” Otherwise he may be confused by the many 
opinions expressed, at times in rather involved language and unusual 
terminology. Pius XII emphasized that everywhere and at all times the firm 
foundation of the life power of the Church remains the direct and orderly 
care given to souls by the zealous priest engaged in parish work. The pastor 
of souls will be brought back to essentials when he reads Pius underlining 
the fact that the center of the parish community is “‘not even the school” 
but the parish church and in it the tabernacle, the confessional, and the 
pulpit. The living members of the parish are primarily recognizable by 
their presence at the Lord’s table in Holy Communion. 

Reference is made (p. 70) to the view of St. Thomas that the activities 
of the parish apostolate prepare the Christian community for the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. This is true even for the highly complex pastoral 
work of a large city parish today. “It is obviously not meant in the sense 
in which youth work, for example, is sometimes viewed, as if the priest must 
play football and softball with the kids to get them to come to a general 
communion. But it does mean that all instructions and preaching, all care 
for children and youth, all charitable work, all specialized pastoral work, 
all efforts toward Catholic education and culture, all public communica- 
tions efforts can fulfill this preparatory function and have this preparatory 
character only if they dedicate themselves to leading the faithful to that 
outlook on life; to the attitude of faith, hope and charity, and to that 
sentiment of gratitude to the revealing and redeeming God which, like a 
mighty stream, bursts forth from all hearts in the common celebration of 
the Sunday Eucharist, and brings to God ‘all honor and glory.’ ” 

When understood and assimilated by priest and seminarian, the dignity, 
importance, and excellence of essential priestly service in the parish will be 
once again effectively appreciated. 


Old Saint Peter’s, New York Joun S. MIDDLETON 


THE PARADISE TREE: ON LIVING THE SYMBOLS OF THE CHURCH. By 
Gerald Vann, O.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 320. $4.00. 

The author has set himself the ambitious task of following the “pattern” 
of myth, symbol, and mysterion through the life of, and in, Christ, through 
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the commandments of the OT, and through the seven sacraments. This 
takes up the first third of the book, while the rest is a loosely strung and 
largely devotional commentary on the Mass in five chapters. Fr. Vann 
tries to show that myth, fairy tale, and the ancient mysteries have not only 
the true “pattern” of the historical redemption but are the unconscious 
yearning to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ and the Church. In all the diligently 
quoted sources he omits the father of them all, Dom Odo Casel, who is 
not even mentioned, while Campbell, Jung, and Eliade share his pages 
with Rahner and Jungmann. Unfortunately, the promised search for the 
“pattern” is not carried through, and in the second part the only reminder 
of the plan is the frequent use of the term “pattern,” while the headings 
of the chapters are on two occasions not indicative of their contents (cf. 
pp. 129 and 164). The commentary on the Mass is often anything but 
that (e.g., p. 202, where the author admits that he writes on poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience when his purpose is the explanation of the five prayers 
after Unde et memores). 

A great many new approaches to moral and dogmatic problems, quite 
original and with a great deal of insight, are buried in a mass of hastily 
edited conferences. The symbolism of the baptismal water as the “salty 
sea” collapses by the mere fact that baptismal water is not salted (p. 44), 
nor is the “teacher of righteousness” (p. 77) a correct translation of Melchi- 
zedek (King of Justice). The arcosolia in the catacombs are definitely not 
suitable for the celebration of Mass and never were (p. 146). Nor is the 
best explanation why the water is blessed before being mixed at the Offer- 
tory, that it is an “imperfect, even leprous substance” (Jung). Would it 
not be better to look for another, less Manichean, explanation? While the 
quotations from Jungmann are numerous, V. seems unacquainted with the 
great scholar’s reform suggestions. 

V. bypasses the Creed completely, subordinates the Introit to the apologia 
at the beginning of the Mass (p. 146), has the Orate fratres on the same 
level of importance as the Gratias agamus (p. 136), acidly speaks of “wrong 
liturgical-reform thinking” (p. 141) where all the scholars hold the opposite 
view, and shows in many ways that he is a great original thinker in certain 
fields but is not too familiar with current liturgical reforms and the spade- 
work that preceded and accompanies them. On p. 66 he accepts the 
Fehlentwicklung of the Commingling as a true “symbol” of the resurrection. 
On p. 168 he seems unaware that the lessons for the feasts of St. Joseph were 
revised. To call the showing of the Host a ‘‘Manifestation” of God may 
please Jung but seems to be a strange piece of theology: it plays havoc 
with the term “manifestation” and manages to disregard or at least to 
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strip the history of the Elevations of all its complexity (p. 191). The reader 
would like to see the moral asides in book form and a consistent treatment 
of the avowed thesis of the book. 


St. Joseph’s Church, Wurtsboro, N.Y. H. A. REINHOLD 


THE CISTERCIAN HERITAGE. By Louis Bouyer. Translated by Elizabeth 
A. Livingstone. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. xvi + 207. $4.95. 

Pére Bouyer’s La spiritualité de Citeaux (first ed.; Paris: Flammarion, 
1955—not available to this reviewer) is here brought to English-speaking 
readers. The translator acknowledges her debt to the distinguished Orator- 
ian author for his supplying her with additional material originally col- 
lected for a new edition of the French version. She also frequently 
acknowledges her indebtedness to Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker for 
their extensive English translations, published and unpublished, from the 
works of these early Cistercians. References to modern English translations 
of medieval works have been substituted for French ones throughout the 
volume. Thus the work is a careful, scholarly, re-presentation in English 
of the French edition. It should find an interested public, not only for the 
intrinsic worth of its ideas, but also because “the Cistercian order is the 
only major religious order which can be deemed the product of an Anglo- 
Saxon mind” (p. v). 

In addition to the translator’s preface and the author’s introduction, 
eight chapters comprise the work: an essay on the origins of Cistercian 
spirituality, two chapters on St. Bernard, two on William of St. Thierry, 
and one each on Aelred of Rievaulx and Isaac of Stella, half a chapter on 
Guerric of Igny, and half a chapter of summing up. 

The study is largely based on B.’s examination and reading of the literary 
remains of these early Cistercians. His work, particularly as it concerns 
William, Aelred, Isaac, and Guerric, is partly summary and partly evalua- 
tion. With St. Bernard, of course, he has much in the way of previously 
published study to go on, although, as he notes, the definitive study of St. 
Bernard is yet to be made (p. 14). The purpose of the work, as it concerns 
Aelred, etc., is “that this rapid journey of discovery should at least persuade 
many students to apply themselves to these practically unknown treasures 
of medieval spirituality. Their rediscovery will show us a spiritual Middle 
Ages which we have barely suspected, and once more brings to our own 
questions, not ready-made answers, but what is for us perhaps the most 
inspiring of the experiments undertaken by Christianity when it was in the 
full fervour of renewal” (p. 14). 
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These early Cistercian writers, outstanding for their originality and 
productivity (p. xi), have a special contemporary pertinence, the author 
feels. There is a striking parallel, B. says, between the problems of Citeaux 
and our own times. Is this a hackneyed approach on the author’s part? 
Seemingly not. One cannot but agree with him when he points out that the 
“Incarnational Christianity” of today, a “spirituality of impassioned 
adherence to the world,” is not so far removed from the notions of Christian 
chivalry developed at the time of St. Bernard—expression “‘of a prodigious 
effort to ‘Christianize’ what at that time stood for the world. On the other 
hand, the unexpected reaction which drove so many Christian knights, 
such as Bernard or Aelred, to break with this ideal and to leave the world 
in search of an apparently unworldly solitude—does this still not find a 
parallel in our own day?” (p. xiii). 

The author also mentions the fear that some have that institutional mo- 
nasticism, as it has developed, is again today (if it has not always been) 
by no means the smallest obstacle to what monasticism ought to be (p. 
xv). 

Insight shown so early in the book allows one to proceed with confidence 
to the body of the matter, where, as the evidence of B.’s keen perception 
accumulates, one’s hopes are not disappointed. For instance, the study 
of Bernard’s psychological development (chap. 2) in the light of current 
theories about psychological development in general and Bernard’s in 
particular shows one that B.’s claim to be providing merely an introduction 
to these men is altogether too modest. 


West Baden College Ear A. WEIS, S.J. 


TRACTATUS DE CONSCIENTIA MORALI, PARS ALTERA: THEORIA DE CON- 
SCIENTIA MORALI REFLEXA. By Lucius Rodrigo, S.J. Praelectiones theologico- 
morales Comillenses, ser. 1, tom. 4. Santander: Sal Terrae, 1956. Pp. xxvii 
+ 900. 

Having expounded in the first volume of this treatise all the general 
theory of conscience (cf. THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 16 [1955] 637-39), Fr. Rod- 
rigo devotes the second exclusively to the special question of a system or 
method for arriving at a practical judgment of licit conduct in cases of 
speculatively insoluble doubt. It was evident in advance that R. would 
espouse the system of probabilism. But the present work is much more 
than another conventional apology for that system. It might almost be 
called an encyclopedia of probabilism. It is encyclopedic in the complete- 
ness with which it records all the numerous genera and species of opinion 
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which have existed in the matter, in the thoroughness with which it reports 
and evaluates the theoretic bases of the other systems and their objections 
to probabilism, and in the detail with which it lists and examines questions 
of concrete application. It is encyclopedic, too, in the sense that it will 
serve less as a book to be read through than as a reference work, to be 
consulted with a view to particular problems of history, theory, or applica- 
tion. The index is suitable to such usage. 

If one may be permitted some liberty with the author’s own divisions, 
the structure of the book might be described as tripartite: concepts (chap. 
1), theories (chaps. 2-5), and applications (chaps. 6-8). But in any particu- 
lar part there is a great deal both of the speculative and of the practical. 
Thus, in expounding the notions of opinion and probability, R. offers 
some principles for the evaluation of extrinsic probability (nn. 302 ff.). 
Among other things, he does a service in emphasizing that it is not consti- 
tuted by a mere catalogue of names, even good ones, who are found to 
subscribe a certain opinion; but there may be room for debate on the pre- 
cise extent of personal elaboration or contribution necessary before an 
author can be counted with a view to that effect. It is also well observed 
(though, again, the point is not new) that there is no such thing as an 
extrinsically probable opinion which has no intrinsic probability. And, in 
the course of establishing the notion and thesis of probabilism, it is 
stressed—as it frequently must be stressed—that only a solidly and cer- 
tainly probable opinion in favor of liberty, one which creates a grave doubt 
of obligation, obviates the temerity otherwise present in an act which may 
be objectively contrary to law. The probabilist cannot properly be sympa- 
thetic toward opinions to which he merely “would not dare to deny all 
probability”—or other expressions of the sort. 

It is, in fact, on the point of grave uncertainty—the uncertainty of the 
obligation directly in question and the uncertainty of the obligation derived 
from the principles of prudence or possession—that R. aptly orientates 
his whole thesis. The probability of the opinion for liberty is relevant only 
to the extent that it renders an obligation uncertain. Nor does R. dwell 
very extensively on the basic proposition that a dubious law does not bind. 
There is no serious contention that it does bind by any force of its own. 
In R.’s approach, therefore, the justification of probabilism consists mainly 
in demonstrating that the subsidiary principles of the more rigorous systems, 
the principles of prudence and of possession, are themselves seriously 
doubtful in their application to the carefully delineated area of conduct 
for which probabilism is invoked. In this way, too, he is able to show that 
the practical conclusion of liceity derived from probabilism can be proxi- 
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mately certain, as required, though the system itself be theoretically only 
probable (nn. 1294 ff., 1370), and to claim that even the nonprobabilist 
should in all logic accept probabilism in practice (nn. 1315, 2257)—unless 
he can believe his own system to be certain beyond all serious doubt. 

For R., therefore, modern probabilism might rather be termed “moralis 
incertitudinismus” (n. 1730). But in this connection may it not be dis- 
puted whether a unique probability is indeed equivalent, as R. frequently 
affirms, to moral certitude (cf. nn. 244-47, 1224-25, etc.)? Thus, in a case 
of a mixed doubt, negative on the side of liberty, positive on the side of 
obligation, R. will maintain that the obligation, as the sole probable posi- 
tion, is morally certain (e.g., nn. 1668, 1684). It will bind, says R., not 
because it is probable, but because it is solely probable; because the prob- 
ability of one side alone entails the improbability of the other (n. 1667). 
Yet in the light of his own approach to the thesis it should make little 
difference whether an obligation is uncertain because there are arguments 
against it, or because the motives for affirming it are insufficient to engender 
certitude. Indeed, at one point R. seems to acknowledge this (n. 247). The 
question might not have much practical moment generally, but when the 
principle is applied sometimes to convert directly into moral certitude 
various traditional presumptions, more necessary as norms of judicial 
action than serviceable as sources of knowledge (cf. nn. 1675 ff.), it be- 
comes important whether the foundation is really adequate to support these 
conclusions. 

The historical section is thorough and excellent. Neither St. Thomas nor 
St. Alphonsus is represented as a probabilist. Quite the contrary in both 
cases. R. makes much, and rightly, of the vast difference between modern 
probabilism and the older systems of Medina, Suarez, Vasquez, etc., which 
are so loosely grouped together under the same name without really having 
been in agreement either among themselves or, still less, with what we 
call “probabilism” today. It may be largely academic now that for Medina 
and Su4rez freedom to follow the less probable proposition meant a proposi- 
tion less probable to oneself and supposed that it was more probable in 
the view of others, whereas in cases of equal or negative doubt the matter 
was resolved by appeal not to the principle of /ex dubia, but to that of the 
more secure (Medina) or of possession (Suarez). At least the germ of the 
modern system was present in their premises. But it follows that when it 
comes to lining up authorities on the applicability of probabilism to some 
particular problem, e.g., the doubtful cessation or doubtful fulfilment of 
an obligation, one cannot properly cite Sudrez, for instance, on either 
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side, for Suarez simply never tried to define the modes and limits of prob- 
abilism in the present sense of the word (cf. n. 1599). 

While R., happily, does not claim canon 15 of the Code of Canon Law 
(“Leges in dubio iuris non urgent ...”) as a proof or confirmation of the 
moral system of probabilism, it is unfortunate, I believe, that he should 
designate the principle of the canon by the title “probabilismus juridicus.” 
Apart from the question of the term’s acceptability to nonprobabilists, 
there are so many differences between the idea of the canon and the idea 
of moral probabilism that the word can scarcely serve as a genus. R. does 
indeed point out these differences himself. The most basic one, which 
might well be decisive, is that moral probabilism is a method of forming 
the conscience, which is not the purpose of the canon at all. 

In the course of the last three chapters R. considers, with characteristic 
originality and acumen, the traditional problems of the application of 
probabilism: in negative doubts and doubts of fact (to both of which, 
incidentally, he does apply the system), in questions of the validity of an 
obligation or of its satisfaction, in probable violations of justice or other 
virtues, in dangers of formal sin, and so on, with each problem broken 
down into the minutest variations in which it may occur. Indeed, one 
can easily get lost at times in the multiplicity of subdivisions and shades 
of distinction, particularly since long abstract analyses are frequently 
unrelieved by a single illustration. 

It is evident that R. has devoted an extraordinary amount of thought 
and labor to the composition of this book. The result is an important con- 
tribution to the science of moral theology, an orderly, exhaustive, compe- 
tent, and convincing treatment of a very fundamental matter. And lest 
anyone fear or charge that probabilism is even ascetically inferior to the 
more rigid systems of morality, the author observes (n. 1482) that to 
extend the area of freedom is not to diminish but precisely to enlarge 
subjectively the opportunities of Christian perfection. The point is worthy 
of emphasis in our day. 


Woodstock College Joun J. REED, S.J. 


Canon Law Dicest 4. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., and James I. 
O’Connor, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958. Pp. xi + 529. $7.50. 

Further words of praise for a series so widely used and thoroughly appre- 
ciated as is the Canon Law Digest are difficult to find and quite possibly 
superfluous. Suffice it to say that the present volume continues to maintain 
the high standard set in the previous volumes and adds to their usefulness 
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by including cumulative indices for all four volumes, both general and 
chronological. 

The present volume contains summaries of several interesting matri- 
monial cases involving impotence, disparity of cult, insincere cautiones, 
schizophrenia, hypothetical and “implicit” exclusion of indissolubility, 
vis et metus, grave fear as cause of simulated consent, proxy marriages, 
nonrevocation of conditional consent, and assistance at marriages, including 
the problem of the delegation of a Latin Rite pastor to assist at the marriage 
of an Oriental. It also contains the rule on affinity contracted in infidelity, 
the elimination of the qualifying clause in can. 2319, § 1, 1°, and two cases 
in which the privilegium fidei was applied to dissolve nonsacramental mar- 
riages contracted with a dispensation from disparity of cult. In addition, 
it contains a very useful list of courts of appeal for cases heard in first 
instance in metropolitan tribunals, as well as cases on wrongful rejection 
of the bill of complaint, the way to handle new grounds of nullity on ap- 
peal, the permitting of appellant’s parents to substitute for him in the 
event of his death, and the capacity of a plaintiff to attack the marriage 
in spite of an agreement to prevent conception or destroy the fetus. 

With regard to clergy and religious, the volume contains documents 
on chaplains, whether of ships or of emigrants, the Apostolate of the Sea, 
vocations to the secular clergy, the Pontifical Work for Vocations, the 
thorough examination of candidates for orders, readmission to the semi- 
nary of a student once dismissed, the priest workers, and the Military 
Vicariate in the United States. There are also documents on religious 
obligated to military service and religious as military chaplains. Further 
documents give principles and statutes for those called to states of perfec- 
tion, the vocation of teaching in lay institutes of men, the institute “Regina 
Mundi,” the government of religious women, the external work of monas- 
tic nuns, the cloister of nuns, and the adaptation of minor papal cloister. 

Liturgical documents in the volume include simplification of the rubrics 
and answers to questions thereon, the restored liturgical order of Holy 
Week, the use of English in conferring certain sacraments, use of popular 
hymns in the vernacular at Mass, custody of the Blessed Sacrament, so- 
called “Community Masses,” and the subjection of all liturgical develop- 
ments to the vigilance of the bishops. 

The new rules with regard to fasting are also contained in this volume, 
as well as the new limits on alienation, and many other documents of 
interest. 

While this partial description of the contents of the volume does not 
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do it justice, it should indicate to those not yet familiar with the series its 
great worth. 


St. Joseph's Seminary, Tuomas O. MARTIN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WuatT HAPPENED TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? THE DECLINE OF RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 1776-1861. By William 
Kailer Dunn. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. Pp. xv + 346. 

This excellent study is not just another historical survey of the change 
in the character of the American public school from colonial days to our 
own. Its merit derives not only from considerable original research but 
more from the clearly documented evidence refuting false explanations 
of this change. Presented as a condensation and a partial reworking of a 
doctrinal thesis originally written at Johns Hopkins University, it is schol- 
arly but not pedantic or tedious. The present title is more attractive but 
less exact than the original thesis: The Decline of the Teaching of Religion 
in the American Public Elementary School in the States Originally the Thir- 
teen Colonies, 1776-1861. The problem proposed is the concept of religious 
instruction in public education as confronted with the dilemma proposed 
by the “seeming conflict” of two traditions, namely, the legal tradition 
of separation of Church and state and the social tradition that somehow 
the school must inculcate “the religious elements traditionally underlying 
our morality and our institutions.” The dilemma has not been resolved 
by the “nonsectarian” solution developed in the second quarter of the 
last century. The secularistic explanation of the exclusion of religion is 
historically untenable, as presented in the McCollum case (“jealous watch- 
fulness against fusion of secular and religious activities by government. . . 
especially through its education agencies”) or by secular-minded educators 
(“the educational counterpart of the political divorce of church and state 
was the exclusion of religion from the public school curriculum’’). Neither 
the Church-State prohibition of the First Amendment nor the secular 
mentality caused the decline of doctrinal religion. Increasing emphasis on 
material and secular values and the transfer of control from religious groups 
to the state had some influence. Centralized state control shaped its direc- 
tion, for the author thinks it probable that under local control there would 
have been less decline of religious influence. But the decisive factor was 
the idea that the teaching of “sectarian” doctrines violated the rights 
of conscience and the free exercise of religion as embodied in the second 
section of the First Amendment—not the idea that the state had no duty 
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to inculcate religion in education. The development of the conflict of the 
two traditions is presented in detail, and the ultimate acceptance of the 
“nonsectarian” solution by most Protestants, even those who preferred 
parochial schools and doctrinal instruction, is understood in the light of 
the Protestant character of such nonsectarian religious influence and 
its conformity with their biblical rule of faith and private interpretation, 
whereas the Catholic solution must be parochial schools to safeguard the 
faith of Catholic children. 

Fr. Dunn is always calm and fair in his presentation of the evidence 
and his judgments. There emerge clearly, however, the prevalence and 
bitterness of the liberal, unorthodox mentality, its antagonism toward 
church and private schools (as in Horace Mann), the anti-Catholic prejudice 
more virulent than today. The three viewpoints appear: the secular just 
developing, the nonsectarian, and the doctrinal. We see, too, that strange 
phenomenon of American educational history—which still amazes the 
intelligent European when confronted with American educational policy 
and the idea of religious liberty—the inability to accept a pluralistic solu- 
tion that recognizes the rights of all. When Horace Mann complained that 
a man suffered a “double wrong” when obliged by law to support a school 
which taught a religion that by divine law he could not accept and hence 
he must send his child to another school and pay double, it apparently never 
occurred to him that the man who could not by divine law accept Mann’s 
nonsectarian religion enforced by human law suffered the same injustice. 
An adequate solution to the problem presented in this work will only be 
found when justice prevails. 


St. Joseph’s Rectory, Tiffin, Ohio RICHARD J. GABEL 


SHORTER NOTICES 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE BIBLIQUE. By Les Facultés de Théologie et de Philosophie 
de la Compagnie de Jésus. Montreal: Editions de l’Immaculée-Conception, 
1958. Pp. xix + 398. $3.50. A narrowly limited but very useful bibli- 
ography of Catholic biblical writings from 1920-57 in French, English, and 
Latin, with four main sections: Introduction 4 la Bible; L’Ancien Testa- 
ment; Le Nouveau Testament; Les thémes bibliques. Intended for all who 
study the Bible from an exegetical, theological, ascetical, or pastoral stand- 
point, the bibliography offers more than 9000 references, grouped under 1100 
headings and subheadings; it is offset-printed on pages of various colors to 
facilitate reference. While far from exhaustive, since it is limited to selected 
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books and to twenty-eight Catholic periodicals in the three languages men- 
tioned, its usefulness should not be lightly dismissed. Instructors in college 
theology will undoubtedly derive much profit from it. Though it is always 
easy to say what should have been included, one cannot help but wonder 
what reason there might have been (if any, other than the limitation of 
bulk) in excluding the writings of our German, Spanish, and Italian col- 
leagues. It should be noted, however, that the titles listed are not all repre- 
sentative of the best of Catholic scholarship in the biblical field. A good 
number of the contributions were written under the cloud of reaction against 
Modernism. But even they will have their value from the standpoint of his- 
torical exegesis. 
Woodstock College Joseph A. Fitemyer, S.J. 


ISRAEL ET LES NATIONS. By R. Martin-Achard. Cahiers théologiques 42. 
Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 77. 4.50 fr.s. This excellent 
monograph raises the following question: Did Israel’s mission to the pagan 
nations consist in converting them to the faith of Israel by missionary 
activity in the strict sense? The answer is in the negative. Israel’s task was 
not to engage in active evangelization but, by her very existence as the 
people of God, to act as a mediator between Yahweh and the nations. The 
conversion of the nations, through God’s grace, pertains to the last days, 
the eschatological era of the Church when missionary evangelization would 
begin with the Good News that the divine plan had now been accomplished. 
In other words, Israel lived at a moment in the history of salvation, and her 
responsibility was proportioned to this period of preparation. Missionary 
activity, as we understand the word, belongs to the last chapter of sacred 
history. Considerable attention is devoted to Second Isaiah’s missionary 
perspective, followed by shorter studies of six OT passages, all of them em- 
phasizing Israel’s responsibility as a witness, before the nations, to the 
grandeur and mercy of God. Finally, a study of Is 2:2-4 summarizes the 
thought of the OT on the missionary role of the chosen people, with a for- 
ward glance to the ingathering of the nations to the City of God. A selective 
bibliography, including Catholic works, directs the reader to all the per- 
tinent literature on this fascinating problem of Israel’s place in the divine 
plan of salvation for all men. 

Weston College Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 


Das GEBET DES HERRN AUS DER VERKUNDIGUNG JESU ERLAUTERT. By 
Heinz Schurmann. Freiburg: Herder, 1958. Pp. 143. The axiom lex 
orandi, lex credendi governs S.’s exegesis of the Our Father. When Jesus 
taught His disciples to pray, He expressed concisely the essential doctrine of 
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His preaching. The preaching of Jesus on the Kingdom, preserved in the 
Synoptic Gospels, is the key to the proper understanding of the Our Father. 
S. thinks the shorter Lucan formula represents the original Aramaic prayer 
of Jesus better than the Matthaean form. The additions of Mt were made in 
the interests of liturgical usage. The Our Father is the prayer Jesus taught 
His disciples, i.e., those who had left everything to follow Him. The petition 
for the bread “necessary” to sustain life today, taken literally, is the prayer 
of those who, like the disciples, make no provision for the future because in 
the interests of the Kingdom they have abandoned everything and no 
longer work for their sustenance. The Lucan prayer for bread each succeed- 
ing day is the form the petition takes on the lips of those who, while not 
abandoning all material pursuits, do seek first the Kingdom of God. The 
Our Father, S. stresses throughout, is the prayer of Christians who believe 
firmly in and ardently yearn for the glorious Parousia of the Lord. God’s 
Kingdom comes, His name is hallowed, when the Lord Jesus returns on the 
clouds of heaven to complete and seal the divine victory over evil. The 
“temptation,” the danger from which the Christian begs to be preserved, is 
the evil characteristic of the “last days,” loss of faith, apostasy from Jesus. 
Written in a clear, simple style, this little book is a model of popular exegesis. 
It is indeed “living theology” that will promote genuine piety. The copious 
notes evidence the author’s solid scholarship. A translation into English 
would be a genuine service. 
Passionist Monastery, Union City, NJ. Richard Kugelman, C.P. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE BIBLE. By Célestin Charlier, O.S.B. 
Translated by Hubert J. Richards and Brendan Peters. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1958. Pp. 299. $4.00. The original is entitled La lecture 
chrétienne de la Bible. Among the growing number of books written to help 
the Christian read, understand, and appreciate the Bible, this volume ranks 
among the best. It gives both information and orientation. The pertinent 
background information deals with the biblical languages, literary composi- 
tion, geography, and history. The orientation begins in the first chapter, in 
which are outlined and evaluated the various approaches to Scripture that 
have appeared in history. C.’s own conclusions appear gradually in the 
course of the book, especially in “The Christian Interpretation.” The key 
to his approach is that the Bible is theandric on many levels, for it is the 
living Word of God. Especially to be recommended is chapter 6, ““The Word 
of God,” in which C. explains in some detail how the cyclic themes of the 
Bible both logically and historically lead to Christ, are transformed in 
Christ, and have full meaning only in terms of Christ. The most recent (6th) 
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French edition contains bibliographical suggestions at the close of each 
chapter and an index at the end. Their inclusion in future English editions 


is recommended. 
Woodstock College John S. Nelson, S.J. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE. By Paul Claudel. Translated by Wade 
Baskin. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 120. $3.00. A col- 
lection of C.’s final essays on Scripture. The French title, J’aime la Bible, bet- 
ter explains their nature: C.’s personal tribute of praise, gratitude, and en- 
thusiasm for the Bible. These varied essays fall into two categories: reflex 
essays on C.’s own approach to Scripture, and its direct application to such 
topics as the prophetic spirit, our Lady, and the nature of evil. In the reflex 
essays, overwhelming emphasis is put on the spiritual sense of Scripture. He 
sharply attacks stress on the literal sense, especially when explained in detail 
with the aid of linguistics, archeology, comparative religion, etc. C.’s ex- 
treme language and views may have some value as a corrective to making 
Scripture sterile, but they are hardly in keeping with current Catholic 
biblical thought on the priority of the literal sense. In the second category 
of essays, C. is far from his best. Here and there we find a rewarding flash 
of his poetic insight, but the whole is clouded by rhetoric that is unclear or 
repetitious. 

Woodstock College John S. Nelson, S.J. 


THE SENTENCES OF SExTus. Edited by Henry Chadwick. Texts and 
Studies, Second Series 5. Cambridge: University Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 194. 
$5.50. The fifth in a series of splendid monographs published under 
the general editorship of the eminent Scripture scholar, C. H. Dodd. The 
core of the work is a critical edition of the collection of aphorisms which 
circulated in the early Church under the name of Sextus. Chadwick has en- 
riched this text with an edition of the Latin version made by Rufinus, the 
later Greek appendices, and the somewhat cognate collections called The 
Sayings of the Pythagoreans and Aphorisms of Clitarchus; he has also given 
us a very searching critical commentary, together with a number of fine 
essays on the general problems connected with the history and doctrine of 
the period. The Sextine collection was a group of sayings dealing primarily 
with moral and spiritual perfection; and the text, as known by Origen, 
Rufinus, the early monks, and many other writers, was an anonymous 
Christian compilation which leaned heavily on previous pagan sources. The 
collection spread throughout the Christian world and developed by constant 
accretion; and it was the enlarged, fifth-century edition that was translated 
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into Syriac and Armenian. C.’s work in early Christianity has always been 
flawless, and the present volume is a remarkable scholarly achievement. For 
it he has had to sift hundreds of contemporary sources, pagan, Jewish, and 
Christian; he shows a sure touch in textual problems, and both his doctrinal 
and historical analyses reflect care and penetration. Thus the work will be 
indispensable for all students of the early Church, especially for the area of 
early Christian morality and asceticism. It is another witness of the con- 
sistently high standard of Cambridge patristic scholarship. 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N.Y. Herbert Musurillo, S.J. 


THe NEw TESTAMENT TEXT oF St. AmBrRosE. By R. W. Muncey. Texts 
and Studies, Second Series 4. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. 
Pp. lxxviii + 120. $6.00. This careful and scholarly work is a true 
contribution to patristic and scriptural study. From the MS evidence and 
the published text of the Ambrosian corpus in the Vienna and Migne edi- 
tions, M. has brought forth a reconstruction of the NT as used by Ambrose. 
The Introduction is most valuable, for it is a careful study of the relationship 
of Ambrose’s text of the NT in relation to the Vulgate and to the various MS 
families of the NT. Part of the worth of such a study is that it helps to estab- 
lish the age of some of the MS tradition. Some evidence is also adduced to 
show the Greek MSS implied by the Latin text used by Ambrose. There is 
also a brief study of the Ambrosian syntax and of the vocabulary peculiari- 
ties—Grecisms and Africanisms—evidenced in the Latin text of Ambrose’s 
NT. MSS for nine of Ambrose’s works are cited in the critical apparatus, 
for there are some important variants to be found in these. Unfortunately, 
there is no discussion of the Ambrosian MSS; the reader is referred to the 
introductory section of the Vienna corpus edition. This is a minor criticism, 
for the serious student will have this edition available to him. However, it 
does seem that some brief study could have been included so as to have 
everything handy in one place. This would not have greatly increased the 
size of this slim volume. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati Orrin T. Wheeler, S.J. 


SELECTED EasTER SERMONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. Introduction, text of 
thirty sermons, notes, and commentary by Philip T. Weller. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1959. Pp. vii + 329. $4.95. St. Augustine here preaches on 
the paschal candle, the meaning of the Easter vigil, the Eucharist, Christ 
the Lamb and Lion, the Alleluia, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, etc. The 
translations are excellent (Fr. Weller is well known for his version of the 
Roman Ritual). The Introduction is a vivid and documented account of the 
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liturgy of the Easter vigil in the Saint’s time, especially in Africa. The exten- 
sive notes are scholarly in character, with references to other sermons of 
Augustine and to modern research. There is a useful index. As devotional 
reading, stimulus and example for the preacher, a primary source for the 
theology of Easter, a revelation of Augustine at his homiletic and pastoral 
peak, this volume is heartily recommended. 

Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


KATHOLISCHE DOGMATIK NACH DEN GRUNDSATZEN DES HEILIGEN THOMAS 
2. By Franz Diekamp. 11th and 12th rev. ed. by Klaudius Jiissen. Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1959. Pp. 614. DM 27.— Diekamp’s theological text- 
books are of the “solid” variety, with briefly formulated theses that are 
“proved” by appeal to ecclesiastical documents, passages from Scripture, 
and a few patristic quotations. Frequently a speculative discussion, based 
on St. Thomas, imparts some understanding of the issue. The second 
volume treats of creation, Christology, soteriology, Mariology, and grace. 
The editor’s contributions are evident mostly in the question of the forma- 
tion of the first man’s body and in new developments in Mariology. Pro- 
fessors of theology will derive very little enlightenment from the book. 
Seminarians able to read German may occasionally find clarifying expla- 
nations. References to contemporary theological works are numerous and 
well selected, although the editor seems to have used them most sparingly 
in his revision. The physical derivation of Eve’s body from Adam’s is 
presented as certain doctrine. Christ’s resurrection is not regarded as es- 
sential to His redemptive work. Mary is refused any active part in objective 
redemption. The Mary-Church analogy follows the line proposed by H. 
Késter and O. Semmelroth. In the controversy on efficacious grace the 
Bafiez tradition is favored. Perhaps the best feature of the volume is the 
discussion of adversaries; perhaps the worst is the poverty of explanation 
concerning reasons why a thesis is treated, and the almost total lack of in- 
dication about its position and importance in theology. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


CatHoticism: A Stupy oF DoGMA IN RELATION TO THE CORPORATE 
Destiny OF MANKIND. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by Lancelot C. 
Sheppard. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1958. Pp. xiv + 283. $4.00. The 
reprinting of this English translation twenty years after the original French 
first appeared deserves notice for two reasons: (1) these twenty years have 
been marked by a strong growth in social awareness on all levels of life in 
the Church; (2) the book has remained timely because of its wealth of docu- 
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mentation from every generation of the Church’s history. The mass of cita- 
tion often slows the reading, but it has a sure cumulative effect in affirming 
and reinforcing the main theme of the book: the key dogmas of the Church, 
and the main stream of tradition explaining and interpreting them, are essen- 
tially social and not individualistic. 

Woodstock College John S. Nelson, S.J. 


PECCATO E CASTIGO NELLA TEOLOGIA CATTOLICA CONTEMPORANEA. By 
Eraldo Quarello, S.D.B. Turin: Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1958. Pp. 
116. L. 600. Originally published as articles in Salesianum 20 (1958) 
164-208, 291-351; details and synthesizes the arguments of post-World 
War I theologians for and against the existence of an extrinsic (or strictly 
“inflicted”) vindicative punishment for sin. An introduction points up the 
importance of the question for divers dogmas; the trend in recent biblical 
studies on expiation and “justice” to deny the presence of the concept of 
vindicative punishment in Scripture; the contribution of the magisterium, 
especially of Pius XII, in modern times to the data of the problem. Four 
chapters then study the positions on vindicative punishment in relation to 
sin in its four aspects of violation of order, violation of divine law, offence 
of God, and aversion from God. Q. concludes that his study’s chief fruit is 
to show difficulties in the theological arguments for the classical doctrine 
of poena vindicativa extrinseca. Perhaps the real difficulty, however, is the 
unclarity, in some sectors of modern theology, on the violatio et restitutio 
ordinis doctrine, combined with excessive literalism in the application to 
divine action of the terms “intrinsic” and “extrinsic”; a further factor in 
the unpopularity of the doctrine of vindicative punishment may be the one- 
sidedness of certain interpretations of “justice” in OT and NT, contributing 
to (and mirroring?) the facile catchword contrasts between justice and 
love, the juridical and the ontological, phenomenology (or even “existential- 
ism”) and essentialism, Greek and Semite categories of thought, “personal- 
ism” and “scholasticism.” 

Woodstock College M. J. O'Connell, S.J. 


Tue Brive. By Daniel Berrigan, S.J. New York: Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 
142. $3.50. The author, a Lamont Poetry Prize Winner of 1957, ex- 
plores successfully in thirteen essays many of the challenging aspects of the 
Church. B. manifests unusually rich insights and frequently calls to mind 
de Lubac’s Splendor of the Church. The relationship between faith and 
history, the person and the Church, and the meaning of the temporal are 
set forth with theological surety and poetic insight. Starting with the unique 
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cali of Israel, he underscores the fulfilment brought to human life by the 
advent of Christ. The entire book traces the drama of God’s action upon 
history and integrates into this many themes: Christian humanism, the 
role of action, suffering, and prayer in the Christian community. The final 
chapter analyzes luminously the role of the saint in the Body of Christ. A 
richly rewarding book; if one has any reserve, it will be concerning the ex- 
cessively dense, overimaged style, which tends to needless obscurity. 
Fordham University Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


Das ReIcH GOTTES IN DER KATECHETISCHEN UNTERWEISUNG: EINE 
HISTORISCHE UND SYSTEMATISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG. By Theodor Filthaut. 
Untersuchungen zur Theologie der Seelsorge 12. Freiburg: Herder, 1958. Pp. 
224. DM 12.50. Develops in detail the theme of the Kingdom of God 
as found in the catechetical writings of Bernard Galura, Bishop of Brixen 
(d. 1856), and Johann Baptist von Hirscher (d. 1865). He establishes the 
link between its appearance in the catechisms of Wicelius, Helding, Canisius, 
and Trent, the development of the idea by Galura and Hirscher, and its 
central position in modern papal teaching, theology, and catechetics. For 
Hirscher, F. analyzes chiefly the Catechism of the Diocese of Rottenburg 
(1947) and that of the German dioceses (1955). First, however, he goes into 
the contributions of the numerous nineteenth-century catechisms and “Bible 
histories” in detail. His starting point among the moderns is von Felbiger, 
who in his catechism of 1783 defined the Kingdom of God only as eternal 
blessedness. Scherer (1630) had seen in the concept the Church, the life of 
grace, and the life of heaven. This threefold meaning gained such support 
over the next two centuries that F. easily makes a case for it as the master 
idea of all religious instruction and preaching. F.’s concluding sections are 
evaluations of the modern spirit, which is careful to make Christ central but 
as the way to the Father, thus avoiding any tendency to ‘“‘Panchristismus” 
(Jungmann’s phrase). F. conducts a search for the term “Kingdom of God” 
in Scripture, the Fathers, the Reformers, and modern theologians. As with 
any isolation of a single idea, a slight sense of imbalance is conveyed. Yet 
F.’s conclusions are so well-balanced theologically as to make the reader 
trust him when he proposes certain catechetical imperatives. 

The Catholic University of America Gerard S. Sloyan 


THE Mass: CHRISTIANS AROUND THE ALTAR. By the Community of Saint- 
Séverin. Translated by Margaret Clark. Chicago: Fides, 1958. Pp. 155. 
$3.25. Our Mass ExpLaINneD: From THE VIEWPOINTS OF History, THE- 
oLocy, Prety. By Msgr. Chevrot. Translated by P. Holland-Smith. College- 
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ville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1958. Pp. 241. $3.75. In REMEMBRANCE OF 
ME: THE PRAYER OF THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS. By A. G. Marti- 
mort. Translated by Dom Aldhelm Dean. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical 
Press, 1958. Pp. 217. $3.25. We have the French to thank for all three 
of these recent popular studies on the liturgy. A team of diocesan priests shares 
with us the fruits of its study and labor over the past decade to carry out 
a mission frem Cardinal Suhard to revitalize the parish of Saint-Séverin. 
The liturgy was the prime target, with the resulting collection of essays ap- 
parently adapted from sermons on the Mass. The style is direct and simple. 
Part 1 highlights the main stages of the Mass; Part 2 studies some of its 
more particular, neglected aspects. The encouragement given to unau- 
thorized variations in the rubrics (subsequently corrected by Cardinal 
Feltin) is understandably disturbing; but such minor blemishes do not 
obscure the large themes of community, worship, thanksgiving, sacrificial 
meal, union with Christ, which are always at the center of focus. C.’s book 
is altogether different in scope as in method of development. Covering the 
entire Mass in detail, he offers a happy blend of scholarship, doctrine, and 
inspiration rarely found in so-called popular works on the liturgy. His ap- 
proach evidently comes from the realization that piety without dogma verges 
on sentimentalism, and that both piety and dogma need the support of sound 
liturgical history if the Mass rites are to become meaningful. Scholars may 
be disappointed at the uneven use of references and at the failure to cite 
more recent studies in their fields. However, the points to which they could 
take exception are few indeed and scarcely deserve mention in view of the 
author’s prospective audience. The book merits high recommendation for 
layman, parish priest, and seminarian alike. Martimort, whose name is 
familiar to contemporary liturgists, affords another example of scholarship 
put to the service of the popular liturgical revival. A more elementary study 
than C.’s, it is no less biblical and patristic in inspiration. A few basic ideas 
about the Paschal Mystery, the Christian assembly, and the sacramental 
principle set the foundation for a developed study of each of the sacraments 
in the heart of the book. Succinct summaries at the end of each chapter make 
such a manual ideal for classroom and study-group use. For this reason it 
is unfortunate that the Challoner paper edition is not made available to 
American readers. 
Woodstock College Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


LITURGISCHES JAHRBUCH 7 (1957), 8 (1958). Edited by Liturgisches 
Institut. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1957, 1958. Pp. 256, 256. DM 16.50. 
Almost all the essays in these two volumes deal with current liturgical 
problems. Worthy of special compliment are three articles on the Easter 
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Vigil: “Osterlied auf das Wasser,” by J. Pascher; “Die Benedictio fontis 
in der Osternacht,” by E. Stommel; and ‘“‘Exsultemus et laetemur in ea,” 
by F. Kolbe. These three short pieces are an excellent, informative, pointed 
treatment of one of the high points of the Catholic liturgy. The two volumes, 
well conceived in form and content, are recommended to the liturgist. 
Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, S.J. 


ARCHIV FUR LITURGIEWISSENSCHAFT 5/2. Edited by Hilarius Emonds, 
0.S.B. Regensburg: Pustet, 1958. Pp. 572. The principal article in 
this number of the Archiv is devoted to a study of the sacrament of baptism 
in the Epistle to the Romans. This learned essay by V. Warnach, O.S.B., 
with its complete bibliography is a valuable survey of recent theological 
and liturgical literature on the Pauline doctrine of baptism. The Literaturbe- 
richt (200 pages), the work of twenty-three distinguished collaborators, is 
a remarkable critical evaluation of current liturgical scholarship. 

Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, S.J. 


THE MATRIMONIAL IMPEDIMENT OF IMPOTENCE: OCCLUSION OF SPER- 
MATIC Ducts AND VAGINISMUS. A HISTORICAL SYNOPSIS AND A COMMEN- 
TARY. By Peter L. Frattin. Catholic Univ. of America Canon Law Studies 
381. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1958. Pp. x + 117. 
$2.00. The Canon Law Studies of the Catholic University are, for the 
most part, of real service in their field. Even those which show no originality 
usually offer a useful compilation of all important opinions on the topic in 
question. Unfortunately, such cannot be said of the present number, the 
more unfortunately in that the subject is one of special interest today to 
all moralists and canonists. Not only does the author offer nothing new, but 
even in reviewing and weighing current opinions, and trying to defend the 
Gasparri thesis which demanded semen elaboratum in testiculis, he is guilty 
of many inconsistencies, of accepting contradictory testimony, of constantly 
begging the question, and of being woefully deficient in his bibliography, 
especially on the opinion contrary to his thesis. Even the material prepara- 
tion of the dissertation leaves much to be desired; the book is full of typo- 
graphical errors and incorrect or clumsy English. 

Alma College Joseph J. Farraher, S.J. 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE DECREE Spiritus sancti munera: THE LAW FOR 
THE EXTRAORDINARY MINISTER OF CONFIRMATION. By Henry J. Dziadosz. 
Catholic Univ. of America Canon Law Studies 397. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1958. Pp. xii + 228. In the usual 
pattern of Catholic University’s Canon Law Studies (brief historical sketch 
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followed by canonical commentary), D. presents a careful study of the chief 
canonical problems surrounding the administration of confirmation by a 
priest acting as extraordinary minister under the terms of Spiritus sancti 
munera and related documents. The commentary on the decree considers 
the legal nature of the decree itself, norms governing its interpretation, 
the priests designated as extraordinary ministers, and the conditions of 
valid and lawful administration. D.’s theory on the nature of the power 
conceded priests to confirm leads him to conclude that canon 209 is inap- 
plicable to the doubts concerning some of the provisions of the decree. Of 
peculiar interest is a formula brevissima for emergency use (pp. 139-40), 
approved by the Holy Office in a private response to the Bishop of Norwich. 
Weston College Maurice B. Walsh, S.J. 


PAROCHIAL RELATIONS AND CO-OPERATION OF THE RELIGIOUS AND THE 
SECULAR CLERGY. By David O’Connor, M.S.SS.T. Catholic Univ. of America 
Canon Law Studies 401. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 
1958. Pp. xiv + 195. $2.00. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
attested that it joyfully and gratefully affirmed and proclaimed that be- 
tween the secular clergy and the many religious orders there existed a holy 
spirit of concord and harmony. Moreover, the Council predicted that this 
brotherly agreement and cooperation would remain so forever. The book 
under review examines the history and the law of parochial relations and co- 
operation between the religious and secular clergy. It amply brings out that 
the wonderful concord and harmony between the two branches of the clergy 
in the United States has not always been found elsewhere. The fault for such 
disharmony at times is to be laid at the door of the secular clergy; at other 
times, at the door of the religious. In the canonical commentary O’C. con- 
siders the juridical relationship of clerical religious houses with neighboring 
parishes, parish life and the sacerdotal ministry of priests of clerical religious 
houses, the obligation of clerical religious to give parochial assistance, and 
the temporal remuneration for such assistance. Quite a few of the references 
to AAS are not reliable because of errors in citing the date of a document or 
the year or volume of AAS; e.g., p. 89, note 30; p. 113, note 95; etc. The 
wrong canon is cited on p. 128, note 10, and on p. 48 timoratis conscientiis 
is mistakenly translated “tender consciousness.” 


West Baden College James I. O’Connor, S.J. 


HIsToRIC PROTESTANTISM AND PREDESTINATION. By Harry Buis. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. x + 142. 
$2.75. Though written primarily for members of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches, the present volume is a valuable summary of tradi- 
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tional Protestant teaching on predestination. The author assumes as a hy- 
pothesis, and then sets out to prove, that the Calvinistic doctrine is biblical. 
His argumentation combines quotations from Luther and Calvin and a re- 
interpretation of Augustine in the light of Reformation theology. To support 
his thesis, B. has a chapter on “The Common Heritage,” in which Anselm, 
Peter Lombard, and Aquinas are offered as progenitors of Calvin. Duns 
Scotus, however, was the outstanding ‘‘Pelagian” of the Middle Ages. His 
emphasis on the “merit of the fit” shifted the deciding factor back to God’s 
foreknowledge of an individual’s worthiness. “From the time of Duns 
Scotus onward, the Roman Catholic conception of grace was superficial” 
(pp. 21-22). Three merits commend this volume to Catholic readers: it 
offers a compact analysis, based on numerous quotations, of traditional 
Calvinism, which is evidently more alive than many people might suppose; 
it shows a quiet oblivion of the tragic consequences of denying human 
freedom that makes the Protestant mind more intelligible as Christian sub- 
jectivism; and for those who wonder how Calvinists rationalize their doc- 
trine, it gives many samples of avoiding the issue by misrepresenting the 
opposition. The only alternative to Calvinism, according to B., is to leave 
the choice of human destiny “entirely in man’s power.” 
West Baden College John A. Hardon, S.J. 


CATHOLIQUES ET PROTESTANTS: UN PROJET DE SOLIDARITE CHRETIENNE. 
By Oscar Cullmann. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1958. Pp. 70. 
Part of the series L’Actualilé protestante, this brochure is written in the same 
spirit of concessive Protestantism as Cullmann’s earlier works, Christ et le 
temps and Saint Pierre. His theme is an answer to the question posed at the 
beginning: What does the NT say about the Church’s unity? There were 
certainly differences in membership among the early Christians: Hellenists 
and Hebrews, Petrine, Joannine, and Pauline emphases. “But «hese diver- 
gences did not lead to schism. On the contrary, they constituted the Church’s 
ecumenical riches which ever remained one.” If we would know how united 
the Church ought to be, we have only to read what St. Paul has to say about 
the Mystical Body. “Since the Church is the Body of Christ, schism is not 
only a scandal; it is a contradiction and impossibility. While it is God’s will 
that there should be a difference of graces, it cannot be His will to have many 
churches separated one from the other by mutual exclusion” (pp. 15-16). 
C. goes beyond stating the case for Christian unity. He offers practical 
measures in the direction of realizing the Gospel ideal. To encourage Protes- 
tants, he notes the change in attitude among Catholic churchmen even at 
the highest levels. A typical item is the fact that the term “heretic” has been 
replaced in many circles by the milder “separated brother” when referring 
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to Protestants. In view of the changed atmosphere, C. proposes a renewed 
effort by Catholics and Protestants to discuss their respective differences in 
private colloquies; and to finance these and similar projects, he suggests that 
Catholics make contributions to assist Protestants and the latter to do the 
same for Catholics. He feels that this single gesture of good will would go 
far to melt the prejudice and bias that mainly separate the two religious 
cultures. If there were more writers of the Cullmann type, the prospects for 
the ecumenical movement would be most encouraging. 
West Baden College John A. Hardon, S.J. 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHRISTIANITY: A Concise History. By Paul 
Hutchinson and Winfred E. Garrison. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959, 
Pp. xiv + 306. $6.00. Two former editors of the Christian Century 
have arrived at the present dimensions of this popular history by expanding 
an article by Hutchinson in “The World’s Great Religions” series in Life. 
All but the first quarter of the book is from the pen of Garrison, now aged 
85, who became partner to the project only after Hutchinson’s death in 1956. 
The long journalistic experience and highly-skilled literary craftsmanship 
of both are put to good account in a lucid, smartly-phrased narrative which 
easily sustains interest by distributing the right proportion of minor inci- 
dents and personal details (drawn too frequently from the realm of legend) 
to vary the broad lines which inevitably fill most of the composition. The 
score for reliability is less uniform. In addition to a modest scattering of 
factual errors, there are questionable interpretations of larger issues, such 
as the medieval papal outlook on Church-State relations. The pervading tone 
is remarkably irenic. In an area bristling with controversy the authors have 
extended themselves in an attempt “‘to be as objective as possible—from 
a Protestant point of view” (p. vi). But their Protestantism is not obtrusive, 
even in their treatment, a surprisingly brief one, of the Reformation era. 
Nor have they succumbed to the urge to highlight individual and institu- 
tional shortcomings in the Catholic Church. More on display is a rather 
sceptical mentality, particularly in Hutchinson’s contribution when he dis- 
cusses the beginnings of Christianity, the great heresies (reduced too much 
to the level of political intrigues), and the impact of the new religion on the 
Roman Empire: “After Constantine there is not much that is not humiliat- 
ing” (p. 57). Approximately equal space is allotted the ancient, medieval, 
and modern periods; but after the first period the spotlight focuses on the 
West, with Orthodox schismatics left in the shadow. The four-page bibli- 
ography, more notable for its omissions than its inclusions, recommends 
almost exclusively works in English by non-Catholics. 

Weston College John F. Broderick, S.J. 
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BENEDICTINISM THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By Stephanus Hilpisch, 
0.S.B. Translated by Leonard J. Doyle. Collegeville, Minn.: St. John’s 
Abbey Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 172. $3.00. History or BENEDICTINE Nuns. 
By Stephanus Hilpisch, O.S.B. Translated by Sister M. Joanne Muggli, 
0.S.B. Edited by Leonard J. Doyle. Collegeville, Minn.: St. John’s Abbey 
Press, 1958. Pp. vii + 122. $3.00. These are outlines of Benedictine 
history. In the volume on the first order, the development of the religious 
life prior to St. Benedict is also sketched, while the second volume recounts 
the history of Benedictine nuns against the background of the general 
history of religious women. Given the central position of Benedictinism 
in the history of the religious life in the West, these reliable works are of 
importance to all religious and are the best works in English on their subject 
matter. In each volume the story of the order in North America receives 
special treatment. There is a chapter on the Cistercians and even one on 
Anglican Benedictines. Useful bibliographies are added as well as good in- 
dexes. 

Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


THE MOVEMENT OF WoRLD REVOLUTION. By Christopher Dawson. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 179. $3.00. D. gives us perspective 
and insight into the massive currents of conflict in cultures, civilizations, and 
religions by analyzing the modern phenomena of social upheaval and in- 
eluctable change in their historical origins and genetic development. The 
struggle of the Eastern nations towards self-identity places them in a be- 
wildering paradox. The revolutionary spirit of the West came to them 
through colonization programs and missionary expansion; the education 
of the leaders in Western ideas stimulated the scrutiny of old forms of 
political, economic, and social life. As the nations of the East emerge, they 
react strongly to Western dominance, while attempting to make their own 
the Western ideologies of political and economic life. The secularization 
process consequent upon the acceptance of Western techniques is in violent 
conflict with the religious spirit that permeates Eastern social life. Yet the 
breakdown of older, traditional forms in the Eastern nations offers the West 
a unique challenge and opportunity. If the West contributes only the secu- 
larization of culture, she will have failed, or at least done little more than 
the Communist enterprise. If the West brings the riches of Christianity, 
she will have hopes of meeting the challenge of the age; for religion alone 
can give permanent direction to culture, as D. has shown so well in previous 
books. 

Woodstock College Carroll Bourg, S.J. 
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CHRISTIAN Humanism. By Louis Bouyer. Translated by A. V. Littledale. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. 110. $1.50. A warning against 
two extremes in the attitude of the Christian towards the things of this 
world: (1) excessive optimism in evaluating and cultivating natural human 
development; (2) excessive pessimism in overstressing the dangers of the 
natural and the need for a rigorous check on human freedom by authority. 


The first tendency can lead to a new resurgence of modernism and natural- 9 


ism within the Church. The second can lead to an equally pernicious, though 
apparently more safe and orthodox, resurgence of integrism and authori- 
tarianism. The latter trend is well analyzed with its paradoxical combina- 
tion of overconfidence in the powers of natural reason, manifested by its 
overemphasis on the rational aspect of faith, and its distrust of human free- 
dom, especially in the area of intellectual inquiry, manifested by its habitual 


tendency to appeal to authority to settle by fiat from above all disputed : 
questions. The development of this sound theme, however, contributes very ff 


little that is new or particularly illuminating. It appears to this reviewer as 
little more than an eloquent insistence on the obvious, which could well have 
been condensed into a terse article rather than extended to book length. 
Though few names are mentioned, it is obviously also an occasional piece, 
referring frequently and with no little heat to extreme positions or statements 
by “a certain theologian,” etc. Though significant as a timely protest against 
extremism and an appeal for Christian balance, this is not one of the author’s 
more important works. 
Fordham University W. Norris Clarke, S.J. 


THE CATHOLIC THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA: PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. Yonkers, N.Y.: St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, 1958. Pp. 231. $3.50. The presidential address, “The Challenge 
to Theology,” by John F. X. Sweeney, S.J., pointed up the present theo- 
logical picture in this fiftieth year of the coming of age of the Church in 
America. Especially noted were the advances made in Catholic biblical 
scholarship and the challenge “to present the Catholic faith in language and 
thought patterns intelligible to a world whose cultural atmosphere tends to 
reduce to medieval folklore such Christian truths as man’s divine origin, 
his elevation to grace, and his fall from God’s favor.” In the convention’s 
general sessions papers were read by Robert Masterson, O.P., on “The 
Sacramental Grace of Penance,” Francis Gilligan on “Moral Aspects of 
Segregation in Education,” and David Stanley, S.J., on “The Concept of 
Biblical Inspiration.” Presented in the elective seminars were: “Evaluation 
of the Traditional Seininary Course in Apologetics,” by Edward Hogan, 
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S.S.; “A Course in the Positive Theology of the Incarnation,” by Celestine 
Luke Salm, F.S.C.; “Moral Aspects of Pharmaceutical Fertility Control,” 
by John J. Lynch, S.J.; and “Nature and Effects of Spiritual Communion,” 
by Francis Costa, S.S.S. Finally, Owen Bennett, O.F.M.Conv., and John 
Connery, S.J., presented a panel discussion on ‘“The Role of Prudence in the 
Right to Censor in Literature and Art.” 


THE CEREMONIES OF THE RoMAN RITE DESCRIBED. By Adrian Fortescue 
and J. B. O’Connell. 10th ed.; Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 428. 
$7.50. This latest edition of Fortescue-O’Connell offers a completely 
revised, up-to-date reference book on matters liturgical, containing all such 
ceremonies as may occur in a parish church, the rules for some pontifical 
functions, and directions for the administration of the sacraments. All the 
latest rubrical changes have been incorporated into the text. The following 
new sections have been added: Dialogue Mass (according to the September, 
1958 Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites); Rules for the Laity 
at Mass; A Table of the Episcopal Indulgence at High Mass; The Papal 
Blessing; Civil Dignitaries at Mass; A Table for Pontifical Mass at the 
Throne and at a Faldstool; Baptism Administered by a Bishop; A Table 
for the Reception of a Convert; Reconciliation of a Dying Non-Catholic; 
Marriage Blessed by a Bishop; Blessing for a Silver or Golden Marriage 
Anniversary; A Table for Pontifical Absolution of the Dead; A Service on 
the Occasion of the Death of a Non-Catholic Personage. There is a special 
supplement, “The Ceremonies of the Ritual in the U.S.A.,” by Frederick 
R. McManus. As in previous editions, the plans, charts, and diagrams for all 
the important liturgical functions are complete and clear. 


Tue LittLte Breviary. Edited by Th. Stallaert, C.SS.R. Adapted and 
translated by the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1959. Pp. xxiii + 1691 + [245] + 32*. $15.00. THe Divine 
OrFice. Edited by Hildebrand Fleischmann, O.S.B. Adapted and translated 
by Edward E. Malone, O.S.B. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. 
xxxi + 661. $5.25. The Little Breviary, an adaptation from the Dutch, 
more closely resembles the Breviarium romanum in structure than any of the 
four English short breviaries available. Simplification takes the form of (1) 
a division of all of the longer Psalms, (2) an abbreviation of Matins to one 
nocturn with three abridged lessons, and (3) a reduction of hymns to three 
stanzas. 109 Psalms are used. Knox Scripture translations, orations from the 
“Knox” missal, beautiful typography and binding are noteworthy features. 
Translations of hymns are generally poor. The Divine Office, a German adap- 
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tation, is considerably smaller in size; its simplifications are also more radi- 
cal: (1) the major hours have three Psalms, the minor hours one Psalm; © 


(2) Matins has one nocturn with one lesson; (3) the number of saints’ feasts 
has been reduced with a corresponding emphasis on seasonal offices; (4) a 
second set of Psalms at all the hours and a second lesson at Matins provide 


for a longer office or for an alternate cycle in the regular office. 129 Psalms . 
are thus employed. It differs little from our own American breviary pub- [ 


lished over a decade ago by the Collegeville Benedictines. 


PROBLEMS IN THE LituRGy. By Gerard Montague. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1958. Pp. 451. $5.50. These problems have been selected 
from among the questions discussed in the pages of the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Review during the past fifteen years. They are grouped according to six 
sections: Mass, Blessed Sacrament, Sacraments and Sacramentals, Liturgi- 
cal Year, Church Buildings and Furnishings, Indulgences. Emphasis has 
been placed on practical rubrical cases, and the answers given quote the 
Church documents referred to. A detailed index makes this collection val- 
uable for reference. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 
Scriptural Studies 


Ahlstrém, G. W. Psalm 89: Eine Liturgie aus dem Ritual des leidenden 
Kénigs. Translated by Hans-Karl Hacker and Rudolf Zeitler. Lund: 
Hakan Ohlsson, 1959. Pp. 228. 

La Bible de Jérusalem. 2nd rev. ed. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. The 
following fascicles have been received: Nombres (Cazelles; 157 pp.); 
Josué (Abel—Du Buit; 111 pp.); Judith, Esther (Barucq; 137 pp.); Actes 
des apéires (Dupont; 221 pp.); Epiires aux Galates, aux Romains (Lyon- 
net; 139 pp.); Eptires aux Corinthiens (3rd ed.; Osty; 121 pp.). 

Cerfaux, L. The Church in the Theology of St. Paul. Translated by Geoffrey 
Webb and Adrian Walker. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. 
419. $6.50. 

Cerfaux, Lucien. Christ in the Theology of St. Paul. Translated by Geoffrey 
Webb and Adrian Walker. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. 
560. $7.80. 

Gibson, John M. Soldiers of the Word: The Story of the American Bible 
Society. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 304. $3.75. 
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Gooding, D. W. The Account of the Tabernacle: Translation and Textual 
Problems of the Greek Exodus. Texts and Studies, Second Series. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 114. $4.00. 

The Gospel according to Saint Mark. Introduction and commentary by 
C. E. B. Cranfield. Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 
476. 

Gottwald, Norman K. A Light to the Nations: An Introduction to the Old 
Testament. New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. xxiv + 614. $6.50. 

Hastings, C., V. Rochford, and A. Jones. Pattern of Scripture. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 96. $.75. 

Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete 5 
(1956-1957) nos. 1-2. Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1959. Pp. xii + 265. DM 38.— 

Jomier, Jacques, O.P. Bible et Coran. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 
148. 480 fr. 

Mariani, Bonaventura, O.F.M. Introductio in libros sacros Veteris Testa- 
menti. Rome: Herder, 1958. Pp. xv + 646. 

Pagano, S., O.M.I. Chronological Table of the Books of the Old Testament. 
Ottawa: University Seminary, 1959. Pp. 10. 

Pagano, S., O.M.I. Tableau chronologique des livres de l’ Ancien Testament. 
Ottawa: Séminaire Universitaire, 1959. Pp. 10. 

Schoeps, Hans-Joachim. Paulus: Die Theologie des Apostels im Lichte der 
jiidischen Religionsgeschichte. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1959. Pp. xii + 324. 
DM 28.— (paper), 32.50 (cloth). 

Spicq, C., O.P. Agapé dans le Nouveau Testament: Analyse des textes 2. 
Paris: Gabalda, 1959. Pp. 408. 3400 fr. 

Vawter, B., C.M. The Bible in the Church. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1959. Pp. 95. $.75. 

Wilckens, Ulrich. Weisheit und Torheit: Eine exegetisch-religionsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchung zu I Kor. 1 und 2. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1959. Pp. 290. 
DM 28.70. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Baciocchi, J. de, S.M. La vie sacramentaire de l’église. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1959. Pp. 236. 660 fr. 

Berrigan, Daniel, S.J. The Bride: Essays in the Church. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1959. Pp. 142. $3.50. 

Bocxe, Winfried, O.E.S.A. Introduction to the Teaching of the Italian Au- 
gustinians of the 18th Century on the Nature of Actual Grace. Héverlé- 
Louvain: Augustinian Historical Institute, 1958. Pp. 99. 

The Catholic Theological Society of America: Proceedings of the Thirteenth 
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Annual Convention. Yonkers: St. Joseph’s Seminary, 1958. Pp. xxxi + 
231. $3.50. 

Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon, fasc. 36-37, 38-39. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1959. Cols. 1025-1280, 1281-1536. DM 9.60 each. : 

God Speaks: Themes of Theology. Translated and edited by Bernard Murch- 
land, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind.: Fides, 1959. Pp. vi + 250. $3.95. 

Hernandez, Angel Santos, S.J. Iglesias de oriente: Puntos espectficos de sy 
teologta. Santander: Sal Terrae, 1959. Pp. 541. 85 ptas. 

Leclercq, Jean. L’Idée de la royauté du Christ au moyen age. Unam sanctam 
32. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 238. 1500 fr. 

Lennerz, H., S.J. De beata Virgine: Tractatus dogmaticus. Rome: Gregorian 
Univ. Press, 1957. 

Linden, James V., S.J. The Catholic Church Invites You. St. Louis: Herder, 
1959. Pp. ix + 118. $2.50. 

Luyten, Norbert M., Adolf Portmann, Karl Jaspers, and Karl Barth. 
Immortalité. Texts translated by Héléne Naef. Paris: Delachaux et 
Niestlé, 1958. Pp. 71. 4 fr.s. 

Marduel, F. Le pardon de Dieu: Pour un meilleur usage du sacrement de 
pénitence. Le Puy: Xavier Mappus, 1958. Pp. 165. 660 fr.s. 

Marian Studies 10: Proceedings of the Tenth National Convention of the 
Mariological Society of America. Paterson, N.J.: Mariological Society 
of America, 1959. Pp. 197. $2.50. 

Muldoon, Thomas. Theologiae dogmaticae praelectiones 3: De Deo creante et 
elevante. Rome: Catholic Book Agency, 1959. Pp. xvi + 418. 

Murphy, John L. The Notion of Tradition in John Driedo. Milwaukee: 
Seraphic Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 321. $3.00. 

Orbe, Antonio, S.J. Hacia la primera teologia de la procesién del Verbo: 
Estudios Valentinianos 1/1-2. Analecta Gregoriana 99. Rome: Gregorian 
Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. xx + 512, 821. $10.00. 

Schmaus, M. Katholische Dogmatik 4/2: Von den letzten Dingen. Munich: 
Max Hueber, 1959. Pp. xix + 747. DM 26.— 

Tanquerey, Ad. A Manual of Dogmatic Theology. 2 vols. Translated by 
John J. Byrnes. New York: Desclée, 1959. Pp xix + 436, xv + 462. 
$9.75 set. 

Thurian, Max. Marriage and Celibacy. London: SCM Press, 1959. (U.S. 
distributor: Allenson: Naperville, Ill.) Pp. 126. $1.75. 

Wetter, Friedrich. Die Lehre Benedikis XII vom intensiven Wachstum der 
Gottesschau. Analecta Gregoriana 92. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1958. 
Pp. viii + 236. L. 2000. 
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Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 
The Acathistos Hymn: Hymn of Praise to the Mother of God. Greek text, 
translation, and introduction by G. G. Meersseman, O.P. Fribourg: 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 77. 


| Bégin, Raymond F. Natural Law and Positive Law. Catholic Univ. of 


America Canon Law Studies 393. Washington: Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 177. $2.00. 

Bennett, Austin P. The Jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury: An 
Historico-Juridical Study. Analecta Gregoriana 98. Rome: Gregorian 
Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 201. $3.50. 

Cox, Ronald J. A Study of the Juridic Status of Laymen in the Writing of the 
Medieval Canonists. Catholic Univ. of America Canon Law Studies 395. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1959. Pp. x + 
106. $2.00. 

The Divine Office. Edited by Hildebrand Fleischmann, O.S.B. Adapted and 
translated by Edward E. Malone, O.S.B. New York: Herder and Herder, 
1959. Pp. xxxi + 661. $5.25. 

Jungmann, Joseph A., S.J. The Mass of the Roman Rite: Its Origins and 
Development. Translated by Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R. New rev. and 
abridged ed. New York: Benziger, 1959. Pp. 567. $10.00. 

Konus, William J. Dictionary of the New Latin Psalier of Pope Pius XII. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xi + 132. $2.75. 

The Little Breviary. Edited by Th. Stallaert, C.SS.R. Adapted and trans- 
lated by the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1959. Pp. xxiii + 1691 + [245] + 32*. $15.00. 

Montague, Gerard. Problems in the Liturgy. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1958. Pp. xvi + 451. $5.50. 

Our Parish Prays and Sings: Dialog Mass, Hymns, Chants. Collegeville, 
Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1959. Pp. 169. $.30. 

Pietrzyk, Stanley. A Practical Formulary in Accordance with the Code of 
Canon Law. 2nd rev. ed. Rome: Catholic Book Agency, 1959. Pp. xiii + 
278. 

Schulte, P. Raphael, O.S.B. Die Messe als Opfer der Kirche: Die Lehre 
friihmittelalterlicher Autoren iiber das eucharistische Opfer. Liturgiewissen- 
schaftliche Quellen und Forschungen 35. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1959. 
Pp. xv + 198. DM 17.80. 

Sulloway, A. W. Birth Control and Catholic Doctrine. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959. Pp. xxiii + 257. $3.95. 

Tierney, Brian. Medieval Poor Law: A Sketch of Canonical Theory and Its 
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A pplication in England. Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of California Press, 1959. 
Pp. x + 169. $4.00. 

Van den Bosch, J., O.S.C. Capa Basilica Monasterium et le culte de sain 
Martin de Tours: Etude lexicologique et sémasiologique. Latinitas christia- | 
norum primaeva 13. Nijmegen: Dekker & van de Vegt, 1959. Pp. xv + | 
166. Fl. 8.90. 


History and Biography, Patristics 


Balsavich, Marion, O.S.B. The Witness of St. Gregory the Great to the Place 
of Christ in Prayer. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xxiv + 136, 

Egafia, Antonio de, S.J. La teorta del regio vicariato espafiol en Indias, 
Analecta Gregoriana 95. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. xix + 
315. $5.00. 

Gill, Joseph, S.J. The Council of Florence. Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1959. Pp. xviii + 453. $8.50. 

Guitton, Georges, S.J. Le Pére de la Chaize, confesseur de Louis XIV. 2 vols. 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1959. Pp. 278, 287. 

Koren, Henry J., C.S.Sp. The Spiritans: A History of the Congregation of 
the Holy Ghost. Duquesne Studies, Spiritan Series 1. Pittsburgh: Du- 
quesne Univ., 1958. Pp. xxix + 641. $6.40. 

The Life of St. Thomas Aquinas: Biographical Documents. Translated and 
edited by Kenelm Foster, O.P. Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1959. Pp. 
xii + 172. $5.50. 

Patrologiae cursus completus, ed. J.-P. Migne: Series latina, Supplementum, 
ed. Adalbertus Hamman, O.F.M. Vol. 1*, 1**, 1***. Paris: Garnier, 
1958. Pp. 1339. 

Regula Pauli et Stephani: Edicié critica i comentari. Edited by J. Evangelista 
M. Vilanova, O.S.B. Scripta et documenta 11. Abadia de Montserrat: 
Publicaciones del Monasterio de Montserrat, 1959. Pp. 238. 

Selected Easter Sermons of Saint Augustine. Introduction, notes, and com- 
mentary by Philip T. Weller. St. Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. vii + 329. 
$4.95. 

The Sentences of Sextus: A Contribution to the History of Early Christian 
Ethics. Edited by Henry Chadwick. Texts and Studies, New Series 5. 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 194. $5.50. 

Von Campenhausen, Hans. The Fathers of the Greek Church. Translated by 
Stanley Godman. New York: Pantheon, 1959. Pp. 170. $3.95. 


Pastoral and Ascetical Theology, Devotional Literature 


Apostolic Life. Translated by Ronald Halstead. Religious Life Series 10. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. vii + 206. $3.75. 
Carpentier, René, S.J. Life in the City of God: An Introduction to the Re- 
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ligious Life. Translated by John Joyce, S.J. New York: Benziger, 1959. 
Pp. xvi + 192. $3.75. 

Challoner, Richard. A Daily Thought, Compiled from Richard Challoner’s 
Meditations. Edited by V. Guazzelli. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. 
Pp. 185. $1.95. 

Desplanques, F., S.J. Christ at Every Crossroad. Translated by G. R. Serve. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. vii + 125. $2.75. 

Gleason, Robert W., S.J. Christ and the Christian. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1959. Pp. 179. $3.00. 

Guardini, Romano. Prayers from Theology. Translated by Richard Newn- 
ham. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. 62. 

Ignatius [Saint]. Journal spirituel. Translation and commentary by Mau- 
rice Giuliani, S.J. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 145. 

Ignatius [Saint]. Lettres. Translation and commentary by Gervais Dumeige, 
S.J. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 527. 

Jongen, H., S.M.M. Look, the Madonna Is Weeping. Bay Shore, N.Y.: 
Montfort Publ., 1959. Pp. xii + 158. $3.00. 

LeBlond, J. M., G. Didier, R. Marlé, G. Salet, and H. Rondet, S.J. Le 
coeur de Christ et le désordre du monde. Le Puy: Xavier Mappus, 1958. 
Pp. 190. 750 fr. 

Lot-Borodine, Myrrha. Un mattre de la spiritualité byzantine au xiv® siécle: 
Nicolas Cabasilas. Paris: Editions de |’Orante, 1958. Pp. xiii + 196. 

Nemec, Ludvik. The Infant of Prague: The Story of the Holy Image and the 
History of the Devotion. New York: Benziger, 1959. Pp. xv + 304. $5.95. 

Neubert, Emil, S.M. Life of Union with Mary. Translated by Sylvester P. 
Juergens, S.M. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. Pp. xii + 255. $4.95. 

Orcibal, Jean. La rencontre du Carmel thérésien avec les mystiques du nord. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. Pp. 247. 

Schnitzler, Theodor. The Mass in Meditation 1. Translated by Rudolph 
Kraus. St. Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. ix + 247. $4.50. 

Truhlar, Carolus V., S.J. Structura theologica vitae spiritualis. Collectanea 
spiritualia 7. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. 219. L. 1300. 

Weikl, Ludwig, S.J. “Stir Up the Fire”: Considerations on the Priesthood. 
Translated by Isabel and Florence McHugh. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958. 
Pp. xvii + 233. $4.50. 

Zundel, Maurice. In Search of the Unknown God. Translated by Margaret 
Clark. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. 195. $3.50. 


Philosophical Questions 


Breton, Stanislas. Approches phénoménologiques de Vidée d’éire. Paris: E. 
Vitte, 1959. Pp. 254. 
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Collins, James. God in Modern Philosophy. Chicago: Regnery, 1959. Pp, 
xii + 476. $6.50. 

Copleston, Frederick, S.J. A History of Philosophy 5: Hobbes to Hume. 
Bellarmine Series 16. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. ix + 440. 
$4.75. 

De la connaissance de Dieu. Recherches de philosophie 3-4. Bruges: Desclé 

de Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 410. 2700 fr. 





Hayen, André, S.J. La communication de Véire d’aprés saint Thomas d’ Aquin. | 


Museum Lessianum, section philosophique. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1959. Pp. 355. 246 fr.b. 


Hirschberger, Johannes. The History of Philosophy 2. Translated by A.N. | 


Fuerst. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. Pp. viii + 752. $9.50. 

Holloway, Maurice, S.J. An Introduction to Natural Theology. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. Pp. xxv + 492. $4.00. 

Reith, Herman, C.S.C. The Metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1958. Pp. xvii + 403. $7.00. 

Smith, Vincent Edward. The General Science of Nature. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1958. Pp. xiii + 400. $7.00. 


Special Questions 


Congar, Yves M.-J., O.P. Si vous étes mes témoins. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1959. Pp. 127. 570 fr. 

Cranz, F. Edward. An Essay on the Development of Luther’s Thought on 
Justice, Law, and Society. Harvard Theological Studies 19. Cambridge, 
Mass,: Harvard Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xviii + 197. 

Documents épiscopaux de son Excellence Monseigneur Kerkhofs Evéque de 
Liége concernant les faits de Banneux Notre-Dame. Liége: Dessain, 1959. 
Pp. 234. 

Ehrhardt, Arnold A. T. Politische Metaphysik von Solon bis Augustin 1: 
Die Gottesstadt der Griechen und Réimer; 2: Die christliche Revolution. 
Tiibingen, Mohr, 1959. Pp. x + 323, ix + 307. DM 65.— 

Les faits de Banneux Notre-Dame. By J. Beyer, R. Carpentier, J. Heuschen, 
R. Leys, A. Meunier, A. Minon, W. Onclin, G. Philips, and I. Van Hov- 
tryve. Liége: Dessain, 1959. Pp. 263. 

Géraud, Joseph. [tinéraire médico-psychologique de la vocation. Paris: Xavier 
Mappus, 1959. Pp. 94. 

Heschel, Abraham J. Between God and Man: An Interpretation of Judaism. 

From the Writings of Abraham J. Heschel. Selected, edited, and intro- 

duced by Fritz A. Rothschild. New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. 279. $5.00. 
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Holland, L. Virginia. Counterpoint: Kenneth Burke and Aristotle’s Theories 
of Rhetoric. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. xv + 128. $3.75. 

The Image of Man: A Review of Politics Reader. Notre Dame, Ind.: Univ. 
of Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. vi + 451. $6.00. 

Lynch, William, S.J. The Image Industries. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1959. Pp. 159. $3.50. 

Notre-Dame de Banneux. By L. F. Kerkhofs. Tournai: Casterman, 1954. 
Pp. xvii + 204 + 61. 

Ong, Walter J., S.J. American Catholic Crossroads: Religious-Secular En- 
counters in the Modern World. New York: Macmillan, 1959. Pp. xi + 160. 
$3.50. 

Rougier, Louis. La religion astrale des Pythagoriciens. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1959. Pp. 112. 540 fr. 

Runes, Dagobert D. A Dictionary of Thought: From My Writings and from 
My Readings. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 152. $5.00. 
Valensin, Auguste, S.J. Joy in the Faith. Translated by Alastair Guinan. 

New York: Desclée, 1959. Pp. 435. $4.00. 
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JAMAICA CAMPUS, GRAND CENTRAL & UTOPIA PKWYS., JAMAICA 32 
By Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S:7.D., LL.D., LHD. 


Designed to meet the need of Priests, Religious and 
Teachers engaged in Guidance and Marriage Counselling. 


Open to Graduate, Undergraduate & Special Students 


Lectures and discussions will be conducted Fridays, 4:10 to 6 P.M. Satur- 
days, 9 A.M. to 12:35 P.M. on the following dates: 


Oct, 23 & 24 Nov, 13 & 14 Jan. 8&9 
Nov. 6&7 Dec. 4&5 


Spring 1960 Semester will be held Feb., March & April 
REGISTRATION: Early application suggested. Register Mon.—Sat., Sept. 14- 
19. Daily, 2 to 6:30 P.M.; Sat., 9 A.M. to noon. 


For further information: Dean, Graduate School of Arts & Sciences, St, 
John’s University, Jamaica 32, N. Y., JAmaica 6-3700. 
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WOODSTOCK PAPERS 








Presented by Professors of the Faculty of Theology 
Woodstock College, Maryland 
Edited by 
John Courtney Murray, S8.J., and Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


1. A CATHOLIC PRIMER OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
Gustave A. Weigel, S.J. $.95 


2. THE TESTIMONY OF THE PATRISTIC AGE 
CONCERNING MARY’S DEATH 


Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. $.95 
3. FREUD AND RELIGION 
Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. $.95 
4. THE BIBLE IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 
Robert E. MeNally, 8.J. $1.50 
Order from: 
The Newman Bookshop 


Westminster, Maryland 














Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 
Joshua 
Judges 
Ruth 
1, 2 Samuel 
1, 2 Kings 
1, 2 Chronicles 
Ezra 
Nehemiah 
Esther 
Job 
Psalms 
Proverbs 
Qoheleth 
(Ecclesiastes) 
Song of Songs 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 


NEW TESTAMENT 


SIGLA 


OLD TESTAMENT 


Lam 
Ez 
Dn 
Hos 
ji 
Amos 
Ob 
Jon 


Sir 


1,2 Mac 





Col 
1,2 Th 
| 1,2 Tim 
| Tit 
|} Phm 
| Heb 
Jas 
1,2 Pt 
1,2,3 Jn 
Jude 


Ap Apocalypse 


Lamentations 

Ezekiel 

Daniel 

Hosea 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 

Jonah 

Micah 

Nahum 

Habakkuk 

Zephaniah 

Haggai 

Zechariah 

Malachi 

Baruch 

Tobit 

Judith 

Wisdom of Solomon 

Ben Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus) 

1, 2 Maccabees 


Colossians 

1, 2 Thessalonians 
1, 2 Timothy 
Titus 

Philemon 
Hebrews 

James 

1, 2 Peter 

1, 2, 3 John 

Jude 
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